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JARDON— ris  a  term  but  little  ufed  in  the  pre- 
fent  improved  ftate  of  farriery,  and  but  little 
known,  except  to  the  few  remaining  pra&itioners 
of  the  old  fchool,  who  are  gradually  becoming 
almoft  as  obfolete  as  the  word  itfelf.  A  jardon 
was  the  name  given  to  any  callous  enlargement  on 
the  outfide  of  either  hock,  proceeding  from  blows, 
or  by  kicks  from  other  horfes;  although  they 
more  frequently  arife  from  fudden  turns  or  twifts 
in  too  Ihort  a  compafs,  or  being  too  violently 
thrown  upon  their  haunches  in  the  manege,  or  elfe- 
where.  In  flight  affe&ions,  they  are  not  always 
prpduflive  of  pain  or  lamenefs;  and  if  properly 
attended  to  upon  their  firft  appearance,  are  fome- 
You  II.  B  times 
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times  reduced  and  obliterated  without  any  future 
ill  effe£t.  Powerful  repellents,  and  ftrengthening 
embrocations,  are  the  moft  efficacious  applications. 
Blistering  firft,  and  firing  afterwards,  have  been* 
the  ufual  practice.  It  is,  however,  certain  they 
are,  in  general,  too  haftily  adopted.  Daily  fo- 
mentations of  hot  vinegar,  followed  by  a  ftrong 
embrocation  of  extraft  of  Saturn,  and  campho- 
rated fpirhs,  might  probably  prevent  the  neeeffity 
for  either. 

JAUNDICE. — The  jaundice  is  a  diforder^to 
which  quadrupeds  are  fubjeft  as  well  as  the  human, 
fpecies ;  and  notwithftanding  the  difference  in  the 
formation  of  each,  it  originates  in  a  fimilar  caufe 
with  one  as  with  the  other.  When  horses  are  at- 
tacked with  it,  they  are  faid  to  liave  the  yellows; 
which  name  it  alfo  goes  by  with  farmers  and  country 
pra&itioners,  when  it  is  obferved  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance among  what  they  term  "  the  cow  cattle.,r 
It  proceeds  from  a  partial  and  imperfeft  fecretion, 
or  temporary  obftru&ion  of  the  gall  through  the 
biliary  duft,  which  being  compulfively  regurgi- 
tated, diffufes  a  tinge  of  its  property  through  every 
part  of  the  fyftem,  conftituting  the  diftinguifhing 
appearance  from  which  the  diforder  derives  its 
name.  When  proceeding  from  this  caufe,  and  a 
proper  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted  in  the  earlieft 
inftance,  but  little  trouble  is  known  to  follow,  and 
a  certain  cure  is  foon  obtained;  but  fhould  tu- 
bercles 
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.  bfcrcles  in, -or  a  fchirrofity  of,  the  liver,  or  in'  iii- 
'duration  of  its  collateral  glandular  p&rts,  have 
proved  the  caufe,  more  patience,  time,  and  medi- 
cal perfeverance,  will  be  required,  before  a  perfeft 
cure  can  be  expe&ed  or  obtained. 

The   leading   fymptoms   of   this   difbrder  in  a 
kORSE  are,  a  dulnefs  of  the  head  and  debility  of 
the  body,-  heavinefs  about  the  eyes,  head  hanging 
drowfily  in   the  manger,   lofs   of  appetite,    pulfe 
both  languid  and  low,  a  laborious  refpiration,  and 
daily  reduction  of  flefh.     Soon  after  thefe  fymp- 
toms fueceflively  come  on,  they  are  followed  by  a 
yellownefs  of  the  infide  of  the  eye-lids,  the  lips, 
the  tongue,  and  the  bars  of  the  mouth;  even  the    ' 
urine  is  of  a  faffron  colour.     In  this  ftate,  from 
an  evident  deficiency  in  the  correfponding  fecre- 
tions,  "  and   a  proportional    inaftion    of   the   de- 
pendent emunftories,  nature  becomes  univerfally 
overcharged,  and  labours  under  the  fluggifli  debility 
already  defcribed.     Bracken,  who  underftood  this 
diforder    perfeftly,    and  defcribed  it  mod   accu- 
rately, plainly  perceived,  the  certainty  of  cure  de- 
pended entirely  upon  removing  fuch  obftruQions 
as  foon  as  poffible  after  their  firft  appearance,  be- 
fore the  difordei"  had  made  any  progrefs  towards  in- 
veteracy or  long  ftanding :  to  efFe£l  which,  he  ju- 
dicioufly    recommends    purgatives,    with   a  large 
proportion     of   English   saffron    and    Turkey 
khusarb.     'Tis  true,  the  great  efficacy  of  the  dif- 
JB  2  ferent  T 
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ferent  preparations  of  mercury,  as  deobstruents, 
was  not  fo  well  known  in  his  time,  as  at  the  prefent 
moment,  or  the  mercurius  dulcis  would  have 
been  introduced  as  a  powerful  affiftant  upon  the 
occafion.  Proceeding  in  a  fcientific  difquifition  of 
the  diforder,  he  recommends  hepatic  deobftruents, 
with  foap,  fait  of  tartar,  turmeric,  foap  of,  tartar, 
and  filings  of  iron,  fully  convinced,  as  he  fays,  of 
their  efficacy,  after  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  and  re- 
peated trials. 

Upon  the  fubj^ft  he  obferves,  "  The  foap  of 
tartar,  &c.  operates  powerfully  upon  the  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  liver,    which  are  the   caufe  of    the 
jaundice,  and  help  to  carry  off  the  offending  mat- 
ter by  urine.     And  as  the  term  diuretic  is  oftener, 
ufed  than  underftood,  I  fhall  give  the  reader  a 
fhort  account  of  the  operation  of  diuretics.     Un- 
der the  term  diuretic  may  be  comprehended   all 
thofe  medicines  whofe  moft  remarkable,  properties 
appear  in  their  increafing  the  difcharge  by  urine, 
or  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  any  power  in  re- 
moving obstructions  of  the  urinary  glands,  or  paf- 
fages,  from  what  caufe   foever,  whether  humours, 
gravel,  or  other  offending  matter.     And  in  this 
view,  diuretics  come  under  thefe  following  kinds; 
to  wit,  they  are  either  fuch  as  foften  and  lubricate 
the  fibres  compofing  the  urinary  glands  and  canals, 
by  which  they  yield  and  relax  into  their  due  di- 
menfions  and  capacities,  of  which   kinds  are   all 

emollients 
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emollients  already  explained ;  or  they  are  fuch  as, 
by  their  attenuating  and  deterfive  properties,  rarify 
and  thin  vifcous  or  flimy  humours,  and  adhere  or 
carry  them  along  the  paiTages:  or,  again,  they 
muft  be  fuch  as  Have  a  power  of  fo  altering  the 
crafis  or  mixture  of  the  humours,  as  to  fit  thofe 
to  pafs  which  could  not  get  through  before ;  and 
of  this  kind  is  the  Joap  of  tartar^  as  well  as  all  the 
tribe  of  lixivials  and  fixed  falts" 

Gentle  deobstruents,  which  additionally  excite 
the  fecretion,  and  promote  the  difcharge  of  urine, 
are  known  to  a£l  upon  the  motion  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  blood,  by  ftimulating  the  folids, 
and  quickening  their  vibrations,  thereby  increafing 
the  blood's  velocity,  and  promoting  its  attenua- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  thofe  diuretics  recommended  by 
Bracken  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this,  and  fuch 
other  diforders  as  '  originate  in  fluggifh  vifcid  ha- 
bits, where  the  blood  becomes  too  adhefive  for 
regular  circulation.  He  is  of  opinion,  "  That 
the  jaundice  in  horses  moftly  proceeds  from  a 
diminution  or  decay  of  the  animal  falts  contained 
in  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  fuch 
kind  of  falts  muft  reftore  the  creature  to  foundnefs 
of  body."  He  alfo  fays,  4<  he  is  fully  perfuaded 
that  Caftile  Joapy  diflblved  in  white  wine,  or  even 
in  beer,  will  cure  the  diforder  in  its  earlieft  ftage ; 
and  that  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  try  it  upon  a 
horse  in  the  yellows,  may  mix  an  ounce  in  two 
B  3  quarts 
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quarts  of  beer,  and  give  it  at  four  times,  a  pint  a 
day,  either  warm  or  cold,  letting  the  horfe  have 
exercife;  for  the  jaundice  occafions  a  fluggifl^ 
lazinefs  in  either  man  or  beaft,  therefore  exercife 
is  proper  to  hinder  the  fluids  from  forming  pre- 
ternatural cohefions,  wh^ch  lay  the  foundatjoi*  of 
the  diftempen" 

However  right  he  may  have  been  in  hi$  opinion 
and  pra£lice,  in  the  lefs  enlightened  time  in  whicfy 
he  wrote,  (two  thirds  of  a  century  fince,)  it  may 
be  reafonably  prefumed,  that  the  many  great  and 
aftonifhing  improvements  in  chemiftryft  and  dif- 
coveries  in  medicine,  have  thrown  fome  new  lights 
upon  the  cure  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
diforders,  the  caufes  of  which  are  not  obfeured  by 
the  leaft  mill  of  ambiguity.  It  is  not  only  clearly, 
afcertained,  but  generally  known,  that  the  jaundice 
in  horfes  (if  attended  to  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  bilious  regurgitation,  before  the  obftruQions 
are  become  rigidly  permanent,  conftituting  an  in- 
duration of  the  liver  or  glands)  fubmits  to  a 
courfe  of  mild  mercurial  purging  balls  properly 
adminiftered;  followed,  by  a  few  alteratives, .  com- 
pofed  of  jethiops  mineral,  incorporated  with  the 

PECTORAL  CORDIAL    BALI-.       Se£  Lift'of   MEDICINES 

at  the  End  of  the  Work.  / 

JAWS  KNOTTED.—'Tiimqfaftions  unid^r  t^e. 
jaws  of  horfes, , for  want  of  a  more  technical  or 

fcientific 
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Scientific  definition,  gave. rife  to  the  fublime  term 
of  knotted  jaws ;  which,  however,  tends  to  no 
diftinSHon,  or  to  any  particular  description;  al- 
though tumors  may  be  frequently  found  there  of 
different  kinds,  produced  by,  or  arifing  from, 
many  different  caufes.  Temporary  tumefa&ions 
of  the  glands  may  originate  in  cold,  and  fome- 
times  as  fuddenly  difappear  upon  a  perfeft  re* 
covery  .from  the  caufe.  Inflammatory  tumors 
form  tKefe,  as  upon  the  attack  of  the  strangles, 
or  from  a  foulnefs  and  vifcidity  of  the  blood;  in 
.either  of  which",  relief  can  only  be  obtained  by 
fpeedily  promoting  fuppuration.  Glandular  tu- 
mors fometimes  form  thefe,  become  indurated  and 
ftationary,  never  producing  pain  or  inconvenience 
during  the  life  of  the  horfe.  Others,  of  a  much 
more  critical  and  dangerous  defcription,  make  their 
appearance  there  alfo,  and  are  the  certain  prog- 
noftic  of  farcy  glanders.  Some  profeflional 
knowledge,  and  judicious  difcrimination,  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  to  diftinguifh  between  one  and 
the  other  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  better  to  regulaft 
(if  neceffary)  the  mode  of  treatment  in  the  nexf. 
In  all  fimple  tumors  arifing  from  cold,  local  cir- 
xumftances,  or  temporary  inconvenience,  hot  fo- 
mentation daily,  with  a  fponge  or  flannel  dipt  in  k 
decoQion  of  aromatic  garden  herbs,  and  afterwards 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  equal  temperature  with  a  double 
flannel  and  hood,  will  be  found  to  expedite  obli- 
teration, by  promoting  an  early  and  plentiful  dif- 
B  4  charge 
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charge  from  the  noftrils.  All  fwellings  under  the 
jaws  which  are  painful  upon  preffure,  indicate  a 
tendency  to  fuppuration,  which  cannot  be  too  foon 
promoted  by  fuch  ftimulative  poultices  as  may  be 
thought  moft  applicable  to  the  purpofe. 

IMPOSTHUME.— Ariimpofthume  is  that  kind 
of  inflammatory  enlargement,  or  {welling,  which 
terminates  in  a  formation  of  matter,  produced  by 
an  effort  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf  from  fome 
offending  morbidity  under  which  ftie  labours.  Its 
progrefs  will  be  found  under  the  head  Abscess,  with 
which  it  is  fynonymous,  and  where  the  danger  of 
attempting  repulfion  is  fully  explained. 

IMPERFECTIONS.— The  term,  fo  far  as  it 
is  applied  to  horfes,  implies  little  more  than  what 
is  to  be  feen  under  the  different  heads  of  Blemishes 
and  Defects.  A  harfe  may  be  very  found,  hand- 
fome,  and  valuable,  yet  he  may  have  imperfedtions 
not  arifirig  from,  or  originating  in,  blemijhes ;  as 
*vell  as  not  amounting  to  what  is  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed  by  the  idea  of  defeSs.  Imperfe&ions  may 
be  confidered  as  flight  drawbacks  upon  excellence, 
which,  although  they  do  not  very  confiderably  re- 
duce the  intrinfic  value  of  the  horfe,  yet  he  would  be 
much  better  without  them ;  as  warmth  or  violence 
of  temper,  when  put  into  aEUon  with  any  other  horfe 
in  company ;  fhying  or  ftarting,  either  in  meeting 
or  paffing  a  carriage ;  uneafy  and  reftlefs  in  mount- 
ing 
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ing  ordifmounting;  aukwardnefs  in  the  gait  of 
any  particular  leg,  although  it  may  not  impede  the 
velocity  of  aftion, 

INJECTIONS.— Many  medical  folutions  and 
lotions  are  fo  called ;  though  the  word  more  pro- 
perly applies  only  to  fuch  compofitions  as  are  pre- 
pared folely  for  the  purpofe  of  being  conveyed  by 
means  of  an  inftrument,  called  a  long-necked  fy- 
ringe,  (formed  of  either  ivory  or  pewter,)  into 
fuch  remote  cavities,  or  finufes,  as  may  be  formed 
by  accident,  impofthume,  or  difeafe,  in  any  part 
of  the  body, 

INTERFERE.— A  horfe  was  formerly  faid  to 
interfere,  when  one  fctlock-joint  received  an  injury 
in  aftion,  by  a  cut  or  blow  from  the  foot  of  the 
other  leg.  The  term,  however,  is  completely  out 
of  ufe ;  and  a  horfe  fubjeft  to  this  defeft  is  now  faid 
to  cut*     See  Cutting. 

JOCKEY.— This  term,  in  its  particular  and  moft 
confined  fignification,  implies  the  perfon  who  ac- 
tually rides  a  horfe  for  PLATE,  MATCH,  SUBSCRIPTION, 
sweepstakes,  or  any  other  prize;  but  cuftom  and 
provincial  forms  have  been  productive  of  local 
deviations.  To  fay  in  one  diftrift,  that  any  man 
is  "  a  good  jockey"  means  no  more,  than  that  he 
is  a  good  horseman.  In  another,  to  fay  he  is 
*'  quite  a  jockey,"  is  tQ  communioate  an  idea*, 

that 
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that  he  is  very  little,  if  afty9  better  than  a  fwindlef, 
and  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  jockey  any  per- 
fon  with  whom  he  has  a  trading  tranfe&ion.  Horse- 
dealers,  till  within  the  laft  half  century,  pafied 
under  tbe  regular  denomination  of '  jockies  in  every 
market  town  and  country  fair  fa  the  kingdoni; 
from  which  indefinite  description  they  are  now 
relieved  by  the  kind  intention  of  his  Majefty's 
Minifies.,  who  have  fince  stamped  them  with  a 
hadgt  of  profeffional  dignity,  and  enjoined  an 
annual  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  diftinftion. 

Jockey,  in  the  prefent  univerfal  acceptation  of 
the  word  with  the  fuperior  clafles  of  fociety,  as 
well  as  the  fporting  world  at  large,  is  applied 
merely  to  the  riders  of  running  horses;  upon 
Che  prevailing  fuperiority  of  whofe  fpeed,  and  the 
untainted  integrity  of  the  jockies  who  are  entrujlcd 
to  regulate  that  speed,  immenfe  fums  annually 
depend*  Where  fo  much  unlimited  confidence  is 
repofed,  it  is  almoft  natural  to  conclude,  an  ade- 
quate integrity  ,  would  be  infured.  Time,  that 
unerring  monitor,  and  invariable  criterion  of  truth, 
has  long  fince  demonftrated  the  fallacy  of  fuch 
philofophic  and  philanthropic  expe&ation:  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  has  fo  repeatedly  ren- 
dered, the  experiment  abortive,  that  numbers,  upon 
the  ftroke  of  whofe  wkip>  or  the  regulation  of 
whofe  rein^  thoufands  upon  thoufands  were  fre- 
quently depending,    have  finifhed  the    career  of 
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}ife,  without*  a  garment^  without  ^JJiilling^  with- 
out the  cofnijion  pec^ffaries  of  life,  and  without  one 
friendly  finger  of  commiferation  to  clofe  the  eye 
pf  contrite  mifery,  at  the  tremendous  moment  of 
paffing  that  **  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns ;"  while  many  other  profeffors  of  the  fame 
#rt  die  poffefled  of  an  imipenfity  of  property;, 
Whether  one  has  been  more  fortunate  than  another 
in  always  being  on  the  right  fide,  or  more  fortUf 
pate  in  efcaping  dete&ion,  it  is  not  the  privilege  qjt 
intent  of  thefe  pages  to  explore;  fuffice  it,  there* 
fore,  to  obferve,  that  the  honor,  probity,  and 
perfonal  inteqrity  of  a  jockey,  fhould,  like  the 
virtue  of  a  woman,  be  not  pnly  pure,  but  un- 
fufpefted.  Although  it  is  well  known  large  for- 
tunes have  been  acquired  by  Tome  individuals  inti- 
mately aqd  fecretly  conneQed  with  the  turf  and 
its  dependencies,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  jockies^ 
^nd  thejr  numerous  emijfaries^  fyould  accumulate 
yealth,  y^lefs  a  very  confidei;able  proportion  of 
certainty  was  invariably  annexed  to  the  fpeculation; 
•  gee  Horse  Racing,  Turf,  a$d  T&aining. 

JOCKEY  CLUB— is  a  fporting  eftablifhrnent 
pf  the  higher  q^der,  originally  inftituted*  and.ftili 
held,  at  Newmarket,  compofed  .of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  molt  diftinguifhed  fporting 
fhasa&ers  in  the  kingdom,  who  are  ele&cd  by 
fcaUo;,  for  tfte  better  e*clu£on  o£  fuch  as  may  be 
thought  improper  performs  to,  be  admitted  members 
pf    fp  honorable   and  eminent  a  fociety.       The 
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Jockey  Club,  in  their  colle&ive  capacity,  are  con- 
fidered  the  only  fupreme  court  to  which  any 
srorting  appeal  can  be  made;  and  their  award  or 
decifion  is  abided  by  is  final,  whenever  folicited. 
All  tranfaftiofts  within  the  official  departments  of 
the  Stewards,  the  Keeper  of  the  Match  Book, 
the  Judge,  and  every  fubordinate,  is  regulated  by 
a  fyftem  of  invariable  punctuality,  equal  to  the 
firft  offices  in  the  State ;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
the  following  are  introduced  as  well  worthy  of 
being  known  and  admired  (for  the  equity  of  their 
adoption)  in  every  part  of  the  world, 

RULES  and  ORDERS. 

Respecting  Riders.-— Every  perfon  who  (hall 
ride  at  Newmarket  for  plate,  sweepstakes,  or 
match,  fhall  be  obliged  to  weigh  when  he  comes 
in,  allowing  two  pounds  above  the  weight,  and  no 
more.  Every  rider  who  fhall  negleft  to  obey  this 
refelution,  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  orders  of 
this  Club,  and  fhall  be  disqualified  from  riding 
hereafter  at  Newmarket  ;  unlefs  any  gentleman, 
or  his  rider,  fhall  declare,  before  flatting,  that  the 
rider  is  above  the  weight  allowed  of  by  the  afore* 
faid  refolution. 

Forfeits, — The  forfeits  of  all  bets  fhall  be  paid 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  t&e  principals 
compromife  their  matches. 
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Members  of  the  Coffee  House. — Any  perfon 
defirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  Coffee  Room, 
Newmarket,  muff  be  propofed  by  a  Meipber  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  his  name  put  over  the  chimney 
and  door  the  day  before  he  is  to  be  ballotted 
for;  that  there. muft  be  at  leaft  twelve  Membeis 
prefent  at  the  .ballot,  and  three  black  balls  ex- 
clude. 

Horses  entered  for  Two  or  more  Prizes.— 
The  owner  of  every  horfe,  &c.  entered  to  run  for 
two  or  more  prizes  on  the  fame  day,  (hall,  for  the 
future,  be  obliged  to  declare  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Match  Book,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
preceding  the  J.ay  of  running,  which  of  the  faid 
prizes  he  intends  to  ftart  his  horfe  for;  and  the  faid 
Keeper  of  the  Match  Book  fliall  immediately  de- 
clare it  in  the  Coffee  Room. 

Annual  Dinner.—- To  meet  annually  at  din- 
ner on  the  day  preceding  the  King's  Birth  Day. 
That  three  Members  of  the  Club  fliall  be  appointed 
Stewards,  and  to  commence  their  office  on  the 
fourth  of  June  annually.  One  new  Steward  to 
fee  appointed  every  year,  on  the  third  day  of  June, 
by  the  Steward  who  quits  on  that  day,  fubjeft  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  then  prefent.  The  fenior  Steward  to  quit  his 
office  on  the  third  of  June  annually. 

The 
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The  Three  Stewards,  or  any  two  of  them, 
lhafll  be  vefted  with  full  power  to  make  fuch  regu- 
lations as  they  think  proper,  in  regard  to  the  Ex- 
ercife  Grounded  theCourfe.  The  three  Stewards^ 
concurring,  fliall  have  it  in  their  power  to  appoint 
fuch  perfon,  or  perfons,  as  they  may  chufe,  to 
keep  the  Coffee  House,  Match  Book,  receive 
the  stakes,  colled  the  entrance  money,  arid  all 
other  funds  belonging  to  jhe  Jockey  Club.  The 
Stewards  are  to  be  refponfible  to  the  Jockey 
Club  for  all  the  money  colle&ed,  as  belonging  to 
the 'Jockey  Club,  The  Stewards  fhall  have  it  in 
their  power  to  fix  the  hours  of  darting  for  each 
match,  &c.  but  they  fliall  be  obliged  to  fix  thofe 
hours  of  ftarting  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  of  mrtning.  The  accounts  are 
to  be .  produced  by  the  Stewards  annually,  on  the 
third  of  June* 

-  Watching  Trials. — Any  gentleman  who  keeps 
running  horfes,  having  caufe  to  complain  of  any 
feeder,  rider,  groom,  boy,  or  other  perfon  em- 
ployed by  him  in,  or  intruded  with,  the  know- 
ledge of  trials,  or  having  difcovered  them,  dire&Iy 
or  indireftly,  by  betting,  or  wilfully  in  any  other 
way,  (unlefs  fo  allowed  to  do  by  his  mafter  ;)  or 
if  any  perfon,  as  aforefaid,  living  witKany  gentle- 
man, fhall  be  difcovered  in  watching  trials  him- 
felf,  or  procuring  other  perfons  fo  to  do,  or  by 
any  unfair  means  whatsoever,  endeavouring  to  dif- 
3  cover 
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Cover  (rials ;  on  fuch  complaint  being  carried  ta 
any  one  of  the  Stewards,  that  Steward  is  to  fum- 
'  ftmn  a  general  jockey  Club  meeting  To  foon  as 
convenient;  which  meeting  is  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  Members,  to  examine  into  the  ac- 
cufatioit;  and  in  cafe  they  fhafl  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  perfon,  or  perfons,  is,  or  are,  guilty,  ther* 
the  perfon  fo  found  guilty  fhall  be  difmifled  from 
the  fervice  of  his  mailer,  and  the  fard  perfon  (hall 
Hot  be  employed  by  any  Member  of  the  Jockey 
CJub  in  any  capacity  whatfoever;  nor  fhall  any 
fcorfe,  &c,  fed  or  rode  by  him,  or  them,  or  in  the 
management  of  which  he  or  they  are  concerned, 
be  fuffered  to  ftart  for  plate,  match,  or  sub- 
scription* And  the  names  of  the  perfons  found 
guilty  of  thefe  offences  fhall  be  expofed  in  the 
Racing  Calendar,  and  inferted  in  a  paper  to  bcr 
fixed  up  in  the  Coffee  Room  at  Newmarket. 

Staking,  Shewing,  and  Entering,  —  That  a 
copy  of  all  the  flakes  to  be  made  for  matches,  fub- 
fcriptions,  and  fweepftakes,  and  the  day  and  hour 
of  fhewing,  or  entering,  fhall  be  fairly  written  out, 
and  fixed  up,  by  order  of  the  Stewards,  on  the 
fide  of  the  chimney-piece,  at  each  end  of  the 
Coffee  Room,  on  the  Sunday  evening  before  each  ' 
meeting;  to  continue  there  each  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  notice  for  ftaking,  fhewing,  or  entering^- 
and  no  other  fhall  be  infilled  upon. 
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Entry  of  Stakes. — A  day-book  fhall  be  kept 
by  the  perfon  appointed  by  the  Stewards,  and 
continue  in  the  Coffee  Room,  in  which  (hall  be 
entered  an  account  of  al}  matches,  fubfcriptions, 
and  fweepftakes,  to  be  run  for  each  day  within 
that  meeting;  and  as  the  different  flakes  are  made* 
the  payments  fhall  be  marked  to  the  names  of  the 
perfons  fo  paying. 

Stakes,  how  to  be  made.— All  flakes  fhall  be 
made  in  cafh,  bank  bills,  bank  pofl  bills  properly 
indorfed,  bankers  notes  payable  to  bearer,  or 
bankers  notes  payable  to  order,  alfo  properly  in- 
dorfed, and  not  otherwife,  without  the  confent  of 
the  party  or  parties  prefent,  concerned  in  the 
match,  subscription,  or  sweepstakes,  on  whofe 
account  fuch  flakes  are  made. 

Time  when. — All  flakes  for  matches,  fubfcrip- 
tions,  and  fweepftakes,  fhall  be  made  before  ftart- 
ing  for  the  fame;  and  in  default  thereof  by  any 
perfon,  he  fhall  forfeit  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
not  produced  his  colt,  filly,  horfe,  or  mare,  to 
Hart ;  and  fhall  have  no  claim  to  the  flake  or 
ftakes  of  the  match,  subscription,  or  sweep- 
stakes, fhould  his  colt,  filly,  horfe,  or  mare,  have 
ftarted,  and  come  firfl ;  and  this  to  remain  in  full 
force,  as  an  eftablifhed  agreement  of  the  Jockey 
Club ;  unlefs  fuch  perfon  has  previoufly  obtained 
the  confent  of  the  party  or  parties  prefent,  with 
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whom  he  is  engaged,  to  difpenfe  with  his  making 
his  ftake  as  aforefaid. 

Forfeits  when  to  be  paid. — All  forfeits  un- 
paid before  ftarting,  for  any  match,  subscription, 
or  sweefstakes,  fhall  be  pafd  to  the  perfon  ap- 
pointed by  the  Stewards  to  receive  the  fame,  at 
the  Coffee  Room,  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
of  the  day  fuch  forfeits  are  determined;  and  each 
perfon  making  default  therein,  {hall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  perfon  fo  appointed  by  the  faid  Stew- 
ards, after  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  every 
hundred  pounds  fo  forfeited;  which  fhall  be  dif- 
pofed  of  by  the  faid  Stewards  towards  fuch  ufes  as 
they  fhall  think  fit, 

Bets  made  from  Signal. — And  in  order  to 
prevent  fuch  frauds,  notice  fhall  be  given,  that  if 
any  perfon  make  any  bet  or  bets,  from  fignal  or 
indication,  after  'the  race  has  been  determined  at 
the  poft,  fuch  perfon  is  not  entitled  to  receive,  or 
liable  to  pay,  the  fame;  as  fuch  bet  or  bets  are 
fraudulent,  illegal,  and  totally  void ;  and-  that  if 
a:ny  fervant  belonging  to  a.  Member  of  the  Society 
fhould  be (  found  to  have  made,  or  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  making,  any  fuch  bet  or  bets,  he 
fhall  be  difmiffed  his  ferviee,  and  no  farther  em* 
ployed  by  any  Member  of  this  Society, 

Vol,  II.  C  Forfeits 
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Forfeits  and  Compromises  to  be  entered.— 
That  all  forfeits,  or  money  paid  on  compromifing 
any  match  or  fweepftakes,  fhall  bona  fide  be  de- 
clared and  entered  in  the  day-book,  in  order  that 
all  bettors  may  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  the 
perfons  who  had  the  match  or  fwecpftakes,  and 
may  thus  afcertain  in  what  proportion  they  are  to 
pay  or  receive. 

Age  of  young  Horses. — The  Stewards  fhall 
appoint  fome  proper  perfon  to  examine  every 
colt  or  filly,  being  of  the  age  of  two^  three^  or 
four  years,  at  the  ending  poft,  immediately  after 
running,  the  jirji  time  any  colt  or  filly  fhall  ftart 
for  any  plate,  match,  fweepftakes,  or  fubfeription, 
at  Newmarket ;  and  the  faid  appointed  perfon  is  to 
fign  a  certificate  of  fuch  examination,  and  his  opi- 
nion thereupon,  which  certificate  is  to  be  hung  up. 
before  eight  o'clock  the  evening  of  the  faid  day  of 
running  in  the  Coffee  Room  at  Newmarket.  But 
for  all  plates,,  matches,  fubfgriptions,  or  fweep- 
ftakes, wherq  the  colt  or  fiU)f  is  required  to  be 
fhewn  before  running,  the  examination  fhall  be  ' 
made  at  the  time  of  fhewing  them;  aud  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  perfon  appointed,  fhall  immediately,- 
in  like  manner,  be  fixed  up  in  the  Coffee  Room  at 
Newmarket.    % 

Time  "of  Starting  and  Forfeit. — The  hours 
of  darting  fhall  be  fixed  up  in  the  Coffee  Houfe  by 

eight 
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eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  preceding  the  cky  of 
running;  and  it  is  expe&ed  that  every  groom  fhall 
ftart  at  the  time  appointed ;  and  any  groom  failing 
fb  to  do,  fhall  forfeit  five  guineas  each  time  to 
the  Jockey  Club,  It  is  alfo  expeQed,  that  every 
groom  will  attend  to  the  regulations  and  orders 
which  the  Stewards  of  the  jockey  Club  may  give 
relative  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Courfe  and  Ex* 
ercife  Ground. 

Trials.— That  no  perfon  do  borrow  or  hire  any 
horfe,  &c.  not  belonging  to  his  avowed  confede-* 
rates,  to  run  in  a  private  trial,  without  entering  the 
name  of  fuch  horfe,  before  the  trial  fhall  be  rua,  ^ 
in  the  book  appointee!  to  be.  kept .  for.  that  pur* 
pofe  in  the  Coffee  Room  at  Newmarket;  and  no 
perfons  to  be  deemed  confederates,  who  do  not 
fubfcrit>e  this  article  as  fuch. 

Disputes. — All  dilutes  relative  to  racing  at 
Newmarket,  fhall,  fo-r  the.  future,  be  determined 
by  the  three  Stewards,  ;&nd  two  referees,  to  be 
chofen  by  the  parties  concerned.  If  there 
/hould  be  only  two  Stewards  prefent,  they  are  to 
fix  uppj)  a  third  perfon  in  lieu  of  the  abfent 
Steward/  ,    " 

Wjnn*r  uNDEciDEi>.-r-That  if  for  any  fweep* 
flakes,  pr.  fubfeription,  the  fir  ft  two  horfes  fhall 
comt  in  fo  near  together,  that  the  judge  fhall  not 
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be  able  to  decide  which  won,  thofe  two  horfes  (hall 
run  for  fuch  prize  over  again,  after  the  laft  match 
on  the  fame  day.  The  other  horfes  which  ftarted 
•for  fuch  fweepliakesor  fubfcription  fhall  be  deemed 
lofers,  and  Entitled  to  their  refpe&ive  places,  as 
if  the  race  had  been  finally  determined  the  firft 
time. 

Single  and  double  Bets.— That  all  bets  de- 
termined by  one  event  fhall  be  fubjeft  (as  before 
agreed)  to  any  compromife  made  by  the  princi- 
pals, and  paid  in  proportion  to  fuch  compromife ; 
but  that  all  double  bets"  fhall,  for  the  future,  (on 
account  of  the  frequent  difputes  which  have  arifen,) 
be  confidered  as  play  or  pay  bets. 

Weight,  when  not  specified.  —  When  any 
match  or  fweepftakes  fhall  be  made,  and  no  par- 
ticular weight  fpecified,  the  horfes,  &c.  fhall 
carry  eight  ftone,  feven  pounds,  each.  And  if 
any  weight  is  given,  the  higheft  weight  is,  by  this 
refolution,  fixed  at  eight  ftolie,  feven  pounds. 

Horses  engaged,  when  to  enter. — No  horfe^ 
that  is  matched  to  run  on  the  day  of  entrance  for 
any  plate,  &c.  fhall  be  obliged  to  fhew  and  enter 
at  the  hour  appointed,  but  fhall  fhew  and  enter 
within  an  hour  after  his  engagements  are  over, 
provided  fuch  toorfe,  &c.  be  named  at  the  ufual 
time  of  entrance,  which  is  to  be  between  the  hours 
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of  eleven  and  one*  for  all  plates,  fubfcriptions,  and 
fweepftakes,  where  any  entrance  is  required,  and 
no  other  particular  time  fpecified. 

Bets  between  two  Horses  void. — That  all 
bets  depending  between  any  two  horfes,  either  in 
match  or  sweepstakes,  are  null  and  void,  if  thofe 
horfes  become  the  property  of  one  and  the  fame 
perfon,  or  his  avowed  confederate,  fubfequent  to 
the  bets  being  made. 

Challenge  for  the  Cup. — That  the  cup  be 
challenged  for  on  the  Monday  in  the  Firft  Spring 
Meeting  ;  and  the  horfes  named  for  it  declared  at 
fix  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  evening  of  the  fame 
meeting. 

The  Whip.  —  That  the  whip  be  challenged 
for  on  the  Monday  or  Tuefday  in  the  Second 
Spring  or  Second  O&ober  Meeting;  and  the 
acceptance  fignified,  or  the  whip  refigned,  before 
the  end  of  the  fame  Meeting.  If  challenged 
for,  and  accepted,  in  the  Spring,  to  be  run  for 
on  the  Thurfday  in  the  Second  O&ober  Meet- 
ing  following;  and  if  in  the  Oftober,  on  the 
Thurfday  in  the  Second-  Spring  Meeting,  Bea- 
con Courfe;  weight,  ten  stone;  and  to  ftake  200 
guineas  each. 

C  3  Five 
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Five  per  Cent,  saved  in  Forfeits.-*— The  pro* 
prietor  of  any  horfe,  &c.  engaged  in  match  or 
sweepstakes,  who  Ihall  declare  his  intention  of 
not  ftarting  before  eight  o'clock  on  the-  evening 
preceding  the  engagement,  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Match  Book,  or  either  of  the  Stewards,  lhall  be 
entitled  to  five  per  cent,  and  no  more,  of  the  for- 
feit. 

Not  Staking,  a  Disqualification  in  fu- 
ture.— No  perfon  fhall  be  allowed  to  ftart  any 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  match,  sweepstakes, 
or  subscription,  unlefs  he  Ihall  have  paid  all 
former  ftakes  and  forfeits  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Match  Book  by  eight  o'clock  the  evening  before 
ftarting* 

Triai,  Ground.* — That  the  ground  ihall  not 
be  engaged  for  trials,  by  the  proprietors  of  any 
(tables  of  running  horfes,  more  than  two  days  in 
the  fame  week. 

Crossing  and  Jostling.  -—  That  when  any 
tnatch  is  made,  in  which  croffing  and  joftling  are 
not  mentioned,  they  ihall  be  underftood  to  be 
barred, 

Courses.t— That    when    any   match   or   fweep- 

flakes  is  made,  in  which  no  courfe  is   mentioned, 

it   fhall  be   underftood  to  be  the  courfe   ufually 
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run  by  horfes  of  the  fame  age  as  thofe  engaged, 
•viz.  if  yearlings,  the  Yearling  Courfe;  if  two 
years  old,  the  Two  Years  Old  Courfe;  if  three 
years  old*  Rowley's  Mile ;  if  four  years  old*  Ditch- 
in;  if  five  years  old,  or  upwards,  Beacon  Courfe. 
And  in  cafe  the  horfes  matched  fhould  be  of 
different  ages,  the  courfe  to  be  fettled  by  the  age 
of  the  youngeft. 

Forfeits,  —  That  all  forfeits,  declared  or  in- 
curred for  any  match,  sweepstakes,  or  subscrip- 
tion, (hall  be  paid  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Match 
Book  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  evening  the 
race  is  run,  under  the  former  penalty  of  five  per 
cent,  to  the  Jockey  Club;  and  perfons  making  de- 
fault herein,  fhall  not  be  allowed  the  dedu&ion  for 
the  timely  declaration  of  fuch  profits* 

t. 

Entering  and  Shewing.— Horfes,  &c.  entered 
for  plates  or  fubferiptions,  fhall  not  be  required  to 
be  fhewn,  if  fuch  horfe,  &c.  has  before  ftarted  at 
Newmarket;  and  the  owner  of  each  horfe  entered 
for  a  plate  or  fubfeription,  fhall  declare  to  the 
Stewards,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Match  Book,  the 
evening  before  by  eight  o'clock,  or  when  the  lift  is 
read,  at  half  paft  nine  o'clock,  whether  his  horfe 
is  intended  to  run  or  not,  which  declaration  fhall 
be  deemed  obligatory,  if  in  the  aefirmative,  un- 
Jefs  the  horfe   be   taken   ill,  or  matched;  and   if 
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in  the  negative,  his  name  ihall  be  erafed  from  the 
lift. 

Ten  per  Cent*  savsd  in  FoRFEiTs.-**That  the 
owners  of  horfes,  &c.  engaged  in  matches  or 
sweepstakes,  in  which  the  forfeits  fhall  amount  to 
one  hundred  guineas,  or  upwards,  fhall  be  en* 
titled  to  a  dedu&ion  of  ten  per  cent,  if  they  de- 
clare  their  forfeits  by  half  an  hour  paft  nine  o'clock 
the  evening  before  running. 

Trials.-^-Mo  gentleman  .fhall  try  the  horfe  of 
any  other  perfon,  except  his  declared  confederate, 
without  giving  notice  of  fuch  trial,  by  infcribing 
the  name  of  fuch  horfe,  or  horfes,  or  their  pedi- 
grees, with  the  names  of  their  owners,  before  or 
immediately  after  fuch  trials,  in  the  Book  at  the 
Coffee  Houfe. 

Under  a  fet  of  rules  and  regulations  fo 
judicioufly  formed,  fo  unanimoufly  adopted,  and 
fo  willingly  acquiefced  in,  it  is  natural  to  conceive, 
every .  thing  has  been  introduced,  and  every  mea- 
fure  adopted,  that  could  be  thought  equitable  and 
heceffary,  towards  fhielding  the  property  of  opu* 
lent  and  eminent  individuals  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  thofe  rapacions  fharks,  and  determiner1 
adventurers,  (as  well  in  high  as  in  low  life,)  with 
which  every  avenue  to  the  turf  has  beeninfefted 
for  near  a  century  paft ;  Snd  which  nothing  can 
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totally  prevent,  but  drawing  fuch  heterogeneous 
line,  as  will  infallibly  exclude  thofe  nefarious* 
well  known  pe/fs  from  the  fuperior,  liberal,  and 
omfufpe&ing  claffes  of  fociety,  who  do  honor  to 
their  country. 

«#* 
JOCKEYS  HIP— is  a  term  fometimes  ufed  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  alluding  to  the  dealings  of  in- 
dividuals, where  one,  by  a  fuperior  degree  of 
knowledge,  cunning,  artifice,  or  chicanery,  obtains 
in  a  bargain  confiderable  advantage  over  the  other. 
Its  principal  fignification,  however,  in  its  literal 
meaning,  and  frequent  ufe,  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  the  peculiar  excellence,  or  perfonal  abi- 
lity, of  jockies,  (alias  riders,)  whofe  fole  avoca- 
tion it  is  to  train  and  ride  horfes  for  the  different 
plates  and  prizes  at  Newmarket,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  has  always  been 
held  a  fyftepiatic  employment  of  great  trust, 
(but  very  little  refponfibility,)  requiring  confide- 
rable bodily  ftrength,  much  perfonal  fortitude, 
and  cool  intrepidity,  conftitutional  taciturnity, 
and  a  kind  of  habitual  infenfibility  in  refpeft  to 
paffion,  which  fhould  be  ftudioufly  reduced  to  a 
degree  of  profeffionai  apathy,  never  to  be  roufed 
into  aflion  by  the  occafional  irritations  of  a  de- 
figning  opponent.  The  great  and  leading  qualifi- 
cations which  conftitute  the  predominant  traits  of 
diftinguifhed  jockeyship,  are  to  acquire  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  prevalent  points,  fpeed,  temper, 
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mouthy  and  ptrJtUioni  or  defe&s,  of  the  horfe  be- 
fore ftarting;  to  afcertain,  as  well  as  it  can  be  ao 
complifhed,  a  tolerable  idea,  whether  it  will   be 
mod  in  his  favor  to  infure  the  whip-hand,  or  de- 
cline it;  to  take   the  lead,  or  leave  it,  and  wait 
upon  his  adve    hry  ;  whether  tt>  make  play,  depend- 
ing upon  blocd  and  bottom,  or  to  lay   by,  and 
Tely  upon  fpted:  all  thefe*  and  a  variety  of  other 
contingencies  dependent  upon  judgment,  as  well  as 
a  ftill  longer  lift,  which  muft  ever  be  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the   fole  effeQ;  of  chance,  (beyond 
the  uttnoft  extent  of  human  efforts  to  counteraft,), 
feem  combined  to  render  jockeyfliip  a  very  ar- 
duous tafk,  and  equally  precarious  rtieans  of  ac- 
quiring univerfal  approbation  and  celebrity.  For  as 
it  may  be  confidered  an  imprafticability  to  become 
always  a  winner,  fo,  from  the  occafional  discon- 
tent and  difappointments  of  diffatisfied  employers, 
a   rider  muft  frequently  have  reafon  to  exclaim, 
(though  filently,)  "  Vain  his  attempt  who  ftrives  to 
pleafe  ye  all." 

JOHN  BULL, — *he  name  of  a  horfe  of  much 
celebrity  both  as  a  racer  and  a  stallion  ;  having 
been  deemed,  by  the  beft  judges,  a  horfe  of  the 
greateft  ftrength,  and  the  moft  beautiful  and  corre- 
sponding fymmetry,  ever  produced  in  this  king- 
dom.  He  was  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Grosve- 
norj  foaled  in  1789;  got  by  Fortitude,  dam 
(Xantippe)  by  Eclipfe;  her  dam  (Grecian  Prin- 
ce fs) 
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cefs)  by  Williams's  Forester,  &c.  &c.  Mon-% 
day,  in  the  Craven  Newmarket  Meeting,  1792, 
when  three  years  old,  he  won  the  great  produce 
flakes  of  200  guineas  each,  half  forfeit,  acrofs  the 
flat?  35  fubfcribers;  beating  Ormonde  Hotfpur, 
Whifky,  St.  Paul)  Lucifer,  and  three  others.  At 
Epfom,  in  May  the  fame  year,  he  won  the  Derby 
Stakes  of  50  guineas  each,  32  fubfcribers;  beating 
Speculator,  Bujlard,  Lyricus,  St^  George,  Whifky, 
-and  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury's  colt  by  Pharaf- 
finond.  Soon  after  which,  fuftaining  an  injury,  he 
paid  300  guineas  forfeit  to  Lord  Foley's  Vermin, 
and  became  a  ftallion,  1796,  at  20  guineas  a  mare; 
covering  the  firft  year  only  a  limited  number  (ten) 
except  thofe  of  his  owner.  He  is  the  fire  of  Ad- 
miral N elj on ,  Lady  Bull,  Alfred,  Floriji,  forti- 
tude, Georgina,  ■•  Muly  Molech,  Gazer,  and  Lady 
Katherine;  and  being  now  at  the  very  zenith  of 
profperity,  promifes  a  progeny  of  as  much  ce- 
lebrity as  the  beft  and  moft  efteemed  of  his  cotem- 
poraries. 

JOHNNY— was  the  firft  horfe  of  his  year,  and 
then  efteemed  the  beft  in.  England.  He  was  bred 
by  Lord  Clermon^  and  foaled  in  1769;  was  got 
by  Matchem,  dam  by  Babraham,  grand-dam  by  Part- 
ner^ great  grand-dam  by  Bloody  Buttocks,  great, 
great  grand-dam  by  Greyhound,  out  of  Brocklefby 
Betty. 

JOHNNY, 
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JOHNNY, — a  horfe  of  more  recent  date,  and 
of  a  different  blood,  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Durand,  and  proved  a  country  plate  horfe  of 
fome  celebrity.  He  was  got  by  King  Fergus,  dam 
by  Juftice,  and  was  foaled  in  1794.  At  three 
years  old  he  won  a  fifty  pound  plate  at  Alfrif- 
ton,  and  two  fifties  at  Egbam.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  won  50I.  at  Afcot,  beating  Ploughator  and 
Difpute.  5ol.  at  Lewes,  beating  Greyhound  and 
Outcaft.  5ol.  at  Canterbury,  beating  Douhtful9 
Ploughator,  Quietus,  and  Ratafia.  50I.  at  Egham, 
beating  Will,  King  John,  Greyhound,  Lord  Egre- 
monfs  Bugl&,  and  three  others.  50I.  at  New-  . 
market,  beating  Parifot,  Sober  Robin,  Centinel,  and 
High  Eagle.  In  1799  he  won  a  Handicap  Plate 
at  Newmarket,  beating  Wrangler  and  Outcaft.  50I, 
at  Epfom.  50I.  at  Winchefter.  The  Petworth 
Stakes  (10  guineas  each,  feventeen  fubfcribers)  at 
Brighton ;  beating  Bobtail,  Lounger,  Heart  of  Oak, 
Oppojition,  Speculator,  and  Wrangler.  The  Ladies 
Plate  of  60  guineas  at  Lewes,  beating  Wrangler, 
Gohanna,  Sparrowhawk,  Magic,  and  Sir  F.  Poole's 
Brother  to  Waxy ;  and  50I.  at  Canterbury,  beating 
Mr.  Crofoer's  Dairy  Maid.  In  the  following  year, 
1800,  he  ftarted  but  once,  which  was. at  Epfom. 
It  is  fuppofed  he  fuftained  fome  injury,  as  he  was 
then  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  A 


JOINTS. — The  joints  of  horfes  are  fubje£l  tc 
rheumatic  pains  and   affetlions,  in   fome  propor 
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tional  degree  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
fequire  profeffional  judgment  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween what  are  really  fo,  and  what  may  proceed 
from  other  caufes.  Strift  attention,  and  accurate 
obfervation,  have  clearly  afcertained  and  eftablifhed 
the  faft,  that  horfes  are  frequently  attacked  \yith, 
and  labour  under,  a  chronic  rheumatism,  which 
h  as.  frequently  treated  like,  and  miftaken  for,  a 
confirmed  lamenefs,  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  have 
originated  in  a  very  different  caufe.  The  joints, 
notv(ithftanding  the  peculiar  ftrength  of  their  for- 
mation, are  alfo  liable  to,  and  fufceptible  of,  very 
ferious,  alarming  and  permanent  injuries,  by  (hort 
turns,  andfudden  twifts,  out  of  as  well  as  within 
the  ftable;  and  it  is  readily  to  be  believed,  more 
of  thefe  are  occafioned  by  careleflhefs,  inadvertency, 
and  the  moft  fhameful  inattention  of  fervants, 
than  from  anv  accidental  caufes  whatever. 

JOURNEY. — Journeys  are,  from  various  mo- 
tives, very  differently  undertaken,  and  by  different 
degrees  of  people,  according  to  their  various  fitua- 
tions,  or  peculiar  avocations,  as  afluated  by  the 
ftate  of  their  private  concerns;  whether  influenced 
by  a  love  of  pleafure,  the  purfuit  of  novelty, 
prompted  by  biifinefs,  or  urged  by  neceffity.' 
Amidft  which  infinity  of  travellers,  there  are  thou- 
fands,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  management  of  the  very  valuable 
and    ufeful   companion,    .upon  whofe   health  and* 
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fafety  the  pleafure  and  fuccefs  of  the  journey  muft 
principally  depend.  Horfes,  in  general,  are  fa 
cruelly  treated,  and  fo  inconfiderately  neglefted 
by  thofe  who  are  entire  ftrangers  to  the  attentions 
they  require,  and  the  comforts  they  ftand  in  need 
of,  that  a  few  general  hints  cannot  be  confidered 
inapplicable;  at  leaft  to  fuch  as  wifli  to  improve 
their  judgment,  and  acquire  knowledge,  from  prac- 
tical experience. 

The  prudent  traveller  will  never  commence  a 
journey   of  length,  without   every  necefTary  pre* 
caution  that  can  be  adopted  for  general  fafety  du- 
ring the  whole ;  he   will   infure  to  a  certainty,  by 
perfonal  examination,  the  fhape,  make,  fixing,  and 
firmnefs  of  his  horfe's  shoes,  as  the  moft  indifpen-. 
fible  prelude  to   the   fuccefs   of   his  progrefs,    it 
being  one  great  ftep  to  the  prevention  of  trouble 
and  difquietude.     He  will  obferve  that  every  part 
of  his  apparatus  is  fufficiently  ftrong  and  durable 
for  the  purpofe,  that  he  may  not  be  likely  to  en- 
counter the  mortification  of  repairs  upon  the  road; 
as  well  as  that  his  bridle  is  properly  adapted  to 
the   mouth,  and  the   saddle  to  the   rack  of  the 
horfe.     A  fore  back,  or  lacerated  lips,  are  fad  con-, 
comitants  in  a  tedious  or  a  dreary  journey.     He 
will  alfo  remember  at  fetting  off,  that  the  anin^! 
he  beftrides  is  formed  of  materials  by  no  means, 
diflimilar  to  his  own ;  that  he  is  competed,  of  fibres*, 
nerves,  tendons,  mufcles,  flefh,  blop4  4fld  bone;. 
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that  thefe  are  all  perifliable  commodities,  liable  to 
accident,  ficknefs,  and  diffolution ;  that  he  has 
alfo  his  paffions,  his  fenfations,  his  appetites,  hi3 
wants,  his  pains,  and  his  pleafures.  Not  poffeffedl 
of  the  pleafing  powers  of  communication  by  fpeech, 
it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  rider,  not  only  to 
fpeak  for,  but  to  take  care  of  (in  the  ftri&eft  mean- 
ing of  the  words)  an  obje£t  fo  little  capable  o£ 
taking  care  of  itfelf. 

Having  all  thefe  things  in  humane  recolleQion, 
he  will  advert  to  the  ftate  of  the  roads,,  and  the 
feafon  of  the  year:  tb$  mode  of  treatment,  and 
ipauner  of  travelling  proper  in  one,  might  be  im- 
proper in  the  other.  Obfervation  fliould  be, made 
upon  the  conftitutional  ftamen,  and  innate  proper-- 
ties,  of  the  horfe,  in  refpeQ:  to  power  and  aflion, 
that  his  paces  and  progrefs  fhould  be  regulated  in 
proportion.  One  may  with  eafe  travel  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  at  a  ftage,  with  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour lefs  diminished,  than  another  may  twelve; 
and  this  it  is  the  more  neceflary  to  know  and  ob- 
ferve,  becaufe  a  horfe  overworked,  or  overfa- 
tigued,  in  the  early  part,  very  frequently  never  re- 
covers himfelf  during  the  whole  of  a  journey.  It 
is  a  judicious  maxim,  and  Jhould  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  never  to  ride  or  drive  horfes  at  an  immo- 
derate or  unreafonable  pace  at  firft  fetting  off  in  a 
morning;  the  carcafe  being  full,  briflc  a&ion  oc- 
cafions  much  uneafinefs,  if  not  pain ;  and  a  horfe 

never 
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never  goes  with  copifort  to  himfelf  till  relieved  by 
frequent  evacuation.  Thofe  who  are  properly  at- 
tentive to  their  own  intereft  in  the  prefervatfon  of 
their  horfe,  will  regulate  their  pace  (as  well  as  the 
length  of  their  ftage)  by  the  heat  of  the  weather 
in  summer,  or  the  depth  of  the  road  in  the  win- 
ter, each  having  equal  and  diftinft  effe&s  upon 
the  ftrength,  and  exertion  of  power,  in  the  horfe, 
as  the  other. 

•    Much  of  management  at  inns  depends  upon  the 
ftate  a  horfe  is  in  upon  his  arrival;  none,  but  fools 
or  madmen,  bring  them  to  the  termination  of  a 
ftage  in  a  ftream  of  peffpiration ;  if  fo,  proper  at- 
tention and  treatment  cannot  be  expefted,  where 
there  are  fo  many  to  be  ferved  befide  themfelves. 
Leading  a  horfe  about  to  cool  in  the  winter,  wafh* 
ing  the  dirt  off  by  plunging  him  into  a  pond,  or 
waffling  his  legs  in  a  ftable-yard,  are  equally  de- 
finitive, and  produce  a  combination  of   ills,  in 
coldsj  bad  eyes,  fwelled  legs,   cracked  heels,  and 
other   inconveniences,   produ&ive   of  repentance, 
when  repentance   comes   too   late.      Whether  the ' 
ftate  of  per fpi ration  he  is  in  be  much  or  little^  the  - 
mode  of  treatment  ftiould  be  proportionally  the 
fame.     After  being  permitted  to  Jlale^   the   head 
and  fore  quarters  fhould  firft  undergo  the  ceremony 
of  brifk  wifping,  or  rough  dreffing,  with  good  clean 
fweet  draw;  then   turning  his  head  to  the   rack,  * 
(where  fome   fweet.  hay    has  been  previoufly  de- 
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pofited,)  the  hiiicUquarters  and  legs  experience  the 
fame  operation;  at  which  time,  and  not  before, 
the  faddle  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  the  general 
drefling  of  the  carcfafe  and  legs  fhould  be  completed, 
admitting  or  excluding  external  air,  according  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  by  which  all  conditional 
cnrcumftances  muft  be  regulated  of  courfe.  Thfc 
examination  of  the  shoes,  the  ftate  of  the  feet, 
warbles,  bowel  galls,  or  injuries  by  unequal 
preffufe  from,  or  fri&ion  of,  the  faddle,  are  con- 
tingencies too  neceffaxy,  and  too  fubKme,  for  the 
head  of  an  oftler;  he  leaves  poffibilities  of  that 
kind  to  be  discovered  by  thofe  whom  it  more  ma- 
terially concerns ;  and  the  principal  muft-  therefore 
look  to  it  himself,  if  he  expefts  to  be  unequivo- 
cally fafcisfied  upon  thofe  points.  Feeding  and 
watering  depend  at fo  upon  time, '  circiimftances, 
and  the  feafcm;  it  being  the  duty  of  the  owner  to 
know  whether  the  horfe  will  eat  xhis  corn  if  he  has 
it;  for  it  is  not  in  the*  indifpenfiblfc  department  of 
the  ostler  to  give  a  horfe  ah  ill  name,  by  pro- 
claiming him  a  badjeedcr.  Under  which  combina- 
tion of  contingencies,  dependent  upon  travelling, 
k  is  no  bad  plan  to  see  the  horfe  have  his  corn,  as 
well  as  to  know  whether  he  eats  it;  for  no  ma» 
can  travel  with  fo  much  judgment  and  fatisfaftioi*, 
as  he  who  knows  the  internal  fupport  his  horfe  ha* 
to  work  upon. 

Vol.  n.  ;       D  .  Horfe* 
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Horfes  jaded,  and  completely  fatigued,  witfe 
long. and  dirty  journies,  in  dull*  dreary,  and  fome^ 
times  tempeftuous,  weather,  are  fo  entirely  debili- 
tated, that  they  prefer  rest  to  food,  and  can 
hardly  be  kept  upon  their  legs,  to  go  through  the 
ncccflary  comforts  of  drtjjing  and  cleaning  as  an 
unavoidable  prelude  to  the  more  fubftantial  relief 
of  the  night.  In  fuch  flate  they  require  a  little  ex-? 
tra  attention;  an  invigorating  cordial  ball,  fp 
foon  as  it  can  poffibly  be  obtained;  a.ma/h  of 
grcmnd  ra^lt*  and  bran  equal  parts;  in  want  Qf  the 
malt,  3  mafh  of  bran  and  oats,  made  of  boiling 
water,  and  fix  ounces,  or  half  a  pound,  of  honey* 
may  be  introduced  as  a  fubftantial  fubftitute.  The 
water  fhould  not  be  from  the  pump,  but  foft,  arf 
from  a  rainy  refervoir,  or  the  river,  with  the  chill 
taken  off;  if  in  the  winter,  the  clothing  fhould:  be 
■tyfirm;  the  bed.  plentiful,  high,  clean,,  and  dry;. 
as  well  as  all  fuch  crevices  clofely  ftppped  as  admic 
currents  of  air*  by  which  precaution,  not  onJy 
temporary  ills,  but  dangerous  difeafes,  are  fre- 
quently prevented- 

ilTCHIISfG. — rHorfes  ate  fometimes  orbferved  to 
fcl?or  upder  a  jTevere  itching,,  or  internal  irritationy 
^hich  keeps  them  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  difquic- 
tudfei  bitingfueh  parts  qs  tlrcy  <tan  get  a^wixh  She 
mouth,  and  rubbing  thofe  more  remote  againft  fuch 
parts  of  the  ftall  as  are  moft  convenient,  by  which 
the. hair  is  frequently  rubbed  off,  and  the  fkrn  ex- 
coriated. 
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toriated.  In  cafes  of  this  defcriptidn,  the  blood 
does  not  poffefs  a  proper  or  juft  Equalization  of  the 
Component  parts  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  the 
ftandard  of  health*  It  moftly  arifes  from  a  defU 
ciency  of  crafTamentunij  or  adhefive  property  of 
the  blood,  by  which  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  impo- 
verifhedj  and  abounds  with  a  redundancy  of  serum; 
this^  for  want  of  its  natural  corrector*  acquires 
.acrimony*  and  foon  begins  to  difplay  its  mifchiev-- 
ous  power  and  tendency  to  cutaneotis  morbidity  in 
the  way  deftribed.  Permitted  to  continue  and  in* 
creafe,  without  falutary  couritera&ion,  it  extends 
its  progrefs  from  *  fimple  itching,  in  the  firft  in- 
stance, to  fcurfy  eruptions,  fcaly  exfoliations*  or 
partial  lofs  of  hair;  bearing  the  external  appearance! 
of  fuffeit,  degenerating,  by  degrees,  to  inveterate 
mange,  or  confirmed  farcy.  To  prevent  which, 
the  fyftem  fhould  be  improved,  and  the  circulation 
enlivened,  by  an  invigoration  of  the  frame:  the 
property  of  the  blood  fhould  be  enriched  by  an 
addition  to  the  quantity,  and  an  alteration  in 
the  quality  of  the  food.  A  great  deal  of  fubftan- 
tial  dreffing  fhould  be  adopted  in  the  liable,  and 
tegular  gentle  exercife  out;  as  a  collateral  aid  to 
which,  a  courfe  of  antimonial  alterative 
powders  fhould  be  brought  into  ufe,  till  every 
fymptOta  of  difquietude  has  difappeared. 

JUGGED— is  a  profeffional  or  technical  term 
•with  the  horfe-dealing  and  ftabularian  fraternity; 
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and  implies  a  horfe's  having  turpefa&iom,  i^du- 
ratetf  or  inflammatory,  under  the  jawst  But.  when 
ufed  in  a  more  ferious  and  emphatic  feqfe  amQ&g 
ihemfelves,  it  is  to  convey  an  i^ea,  that  the  herff 
faid  to  h&juggid,  is  jnfeftpd  with  the  qlanders.    > 

JUSTICE— rwas  a  hbrfe  of  confiderable  note 
bqth  as  a  runner  and  a  stallion  ;  lie  was  bred  by 
the  late  Lord  Gi\psyenq$;  vas  foaled  in  *?74; 
got  by  Herod%  out  of  Qurifijty*  (who  was  get  by 
Snapj  her  dam  by  Rcgt*fas%  and  grand-dam  by 
Bret's  Childers.  Without  obtaining  a&ydtfti&* 
guifhfd  celebrity,  he' for  many  years  maintained 
his  ground  as  a  ft^li<mrabove  nwdiocrity,!  and  pro? 
duced  foiqe  tolerable  racers :  £mongft  the  heft  of 
which  were  jEacus,  Mentor %  Minos,  Rh*fanmtbw$ 
JXtfalus^  and  Midnight. 


K. 


KEEPERS— rare  of  different  kiqds,  adi^g  und^r 
different  appointments,  as  fervants  of  the  Crown, 
or  of  individuals.  There  are  FOREST-keepers, 
BARK-keepers,  and  cAM£-keepers, whofc  employ- 
ments are  difiinS  and  feparate  fram^chothor.    i£ 
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is  the  province  of  the  flrft  to  prote£t  and  fuperin* 
tend  the  deer  in  any  one  of  his  Majefty's  forefts, 
to  which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  become  a  principal 
inftrument  of  enforcing  the   law*  efta&ed  for  hs 
prefervatioa,  againft  depredators  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.     PARK-keepers  are  retained  in  the  fervice  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  parks  docked 
with  deer,  having  the  fame  perquifites  and  privi- 
leges as  thdfe  employed   in    the   fervke   of  tlte 
Crown ;  their  etaployment  i*  principally  to  fuper- 
intend?  preferve,  and  regulate  the  ftock,  as  well  as 
to  kill  bocks,  does,  and  fawns,  according  to  the 
feafdn,  when  required  for  the  table ;  which  can 
ilever  be  done  by  any  *ARit-keeper  of  the  Crown* 
without  the  teceipt  of  a  proper  Warrant  pre- 
vioufly  iffued  from  fuperior  authority  for  that  pur- 
pofe.     GAME-kesepers  ire  employed  in  various  fo- 
refts,  parks,  chafes*  freg-warrens,  and  manors,  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  tofwttlfti  a  eonftant  fupply 
df  game  for  Ms   Majefty's   table  tod  houfehold, 
under  fuch  regulations  as  prevent  the  portability  of 
too  great  an  infhi*  fit  &&e  tkfte,  and  too  fhort  a 
fupply  at  another.     Evefy  lord  or  lady  poffeffing 
a  manor  within  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  has  the 
power  of  appointing  a  perfoii,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  GA^i-ke£pfcr>  to  proteft,  preferve,  or 
&ill  any  kind  &t  <*ame  upoh  the  particular  manor 
for  Which .  he  ifc  appointed ;  and  te>  ettfcc&te!  artd  en* 
force  ail  fuch  otitef  matubn&l  *igh*s  fcnd ;  privileged 
within  the  dep*rtmei%*  as  may  be  fUboiUted  Id  his 
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delegation;  he  firft  conforming  to  the-  legal  pre-* 
fcription,  before  he  can  be  confirmed,  or  qualified 
to  aft  in  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  deputed.-r-« 
See  Gam£-La\vs,  and  Gams-Keepers, 

KENNEL — is  the  place  where  hounds  are  kept; 
\ipon  the  judicious   conftru&ion   of  which,  their 
health,  fafety,  and  prefervation,  are  known  greatly 
to  depend.     Thofe  who  take  to,  or  become  pof-. 
feffed  of,   kennels  ready   built,    frequently   con^ 
tinue  them  in  the  form  they  fall  into  their  hands ; 
but  fuch  as  encounter  the  expeace  of  new  erefitions, 
cannot  do  better  tha.n  take  a  previous  furvey  of  the 
moft  approved  plans;  ajnongft  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's,    gt    Woobuni    Abhy;    the    Duke    of 
Richmond.^,   at   Goodwood,  in  Suffer;  and   Sir 
William  Rowley's,  at  Tendring   Hall,  Suffolk, 
are  fuppofed,   for  extent  and  convenience,   tp  take 
the  lead  of  moft  others  in  the  kingdom.     Taste 
and  fashion  may  gQ  3  great -way  in  the  external 
glare  of  fuch  eftablifhments.;  but  health  and xon^ 
Yenience  fjioqld  always  prove  the  moft  predomi-. 
jiant   confideratigns,     It   is   universally   admitted, 
by  all  who  have  a  pra&kfil  knowledge  of  this  fub- 
jeft,  that  in  large  and  regularly-hunted  packs,  two 
kennels  are  indifpenfihly  neceffary  to.  the  fuccefs 
^iad  well-dping  of  the  whole.     Wben  there  is  but 
jpne,  it  caii  ip  the  winter  feafon  be  hut   feldom 
cleaned  j  and  even  then  the  ;hounds  are  in  a  com- 
fprtlefs  ftaje,  frpigi  t^edanjppefs  of  the  fituation  fo 
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long  as  it  remains.  Cleanlinefs  is  fo  effentially  ne- 
cefTary  in  .every  apartment  and  department  of  a 
Jkennel,  that  no  continuance  of  health  in  the  hounds, 
or  excellence  in  the  field,  can  be  expe&ed  without 
it.  They  are  individually  innately  clean  ;  and  will 
never,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  dung  near  where  they 
lie.  Air,  frefh  draw,  and  ample  room  for  the  oc- 
cafional  expanfion  of  their  weary  limbs,  are  re- 
quifite  for  the  iijvigoration  of  the  frame,  and  the 
prefervation  of  health.  Hounds  confined  in  a 
body,  are  more  liable  to  difeafe,  than  the  fame 
animal  fingle,  and  in  a  ftate  of  unreftrained  liberty; 
hence  the  neceffity  for  counteraction,  by  every 
means  the  moft  prudent  precaution  can  adopt. 
Hounds  thus  fubjeft  to,  and  confiantly  attacked 
with  difeafe,  and  even  madnefs,  under  the  beft  and 
m^ft  judicious  management,  muft  be  evidently  much 
piore  fo  if  furrqundcd  vftthjilth  and  najlinefs. 

That  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur 
pf  the  buildings,  and  the  liberal  fcale,  of  the  moft 
celebrated  hunting  eftablifhments,  it  is  onlyncccf- 
fary  to  introduce  a  few  explanatory  remarks  upon 
the  kennels  of  eminence  already  mentioned.  The 
fuperb.  edifice  of  $he  Duke  of  Richmond  is  faid 
(and  probably  with  great  truth)  to  have  coft 
*o*oo.o/.  in  its  ere&ion;  to  which  his  Grace  con- 
tributed no  fmall  proportion  of  jperfonal  afliftance. 
,He  is  reported  to  have  been  his  own  architect  and 
guilder;  to  have  dug  his  own  flints,  burnt  his  own 
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Hipe,  made  his  own  bricks,  and  framed  the  wood- 
work in  his  own  {hops.  The  dog  kennel,  ab- 
flra&ed  from  all  other  buildings,  (lands  alone,  in 
fuch  part  of  the  park  as  to  form  a  grand  aqd  ftriking 
pbjeft  from  the  principal  rooms  of  the  manfion ; 
the  materials  are  flints,  finifhed  at  all  the  angles  by 
a  light  grey  brick,  like  the  Lymington  white-flock, 

The  diftribution  of  the  building  is  into  five  com* 
partments;  two  of  them  36  feet  by  15,  and  three 
more  30  by  15 ;  thefe  are  called  kennels,  to  which 
are  annexed  two  feeding-rooms,  b£  by  15.  lt\ 
each  of  thefe  are  openings  at  top,  for  the  admiflion 
of  external  air,  when  neceffary ;  and  flaves  to  qua- 
lify the  air  when  too  cold*  There  are  fupplies  of 
water,  and  drains  into  what  is  termed  a  dank, 
a  confiderable  depth  below,  fqll  of  rain-water*  from 
the  furface  of  which  to  the^Tife  of  the  arch  is  eleven 
feet;  fo  that  no  inconvenience  arifes  from  fmell; 
and  the  whole  can  be  occasionally  cleared  off  by 
drains  to  more  dependent  depths,  and  dung-pits, 
where  it  becomes  contributory  to  the  purpofes  of 
.agriculture.  Round  the  whole  building  is  a  pave- 
ment five  feet  wide;  airing-yards,  places  for  breeds 
ing,  and  other  conveniences,  -making  a  part .  of 
each  wing.  To  cpnftitute  a  uniformity  of  elegance, 
jieatnefs,  and  perfeQion,  the  huntsman  and 
whipper-in  have  each  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
fleeping-room,  appropriated  to  their  own  partis 
pular  purpofe. 

The 
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TheBuKK  oFBedford's  is  an  immenfe  eftablifh- 
mem,  upon  a  fcale  of  too  much  extent  for  particu- 
lar defcription,  as  it  includes  tennis-court, 
ridinc-housle,  &e.  &c.  in  one  ftone-fronted  build- 
ing, of  266  feet  in  length;  with  two  wings  of 
(tables,  containing  flails  for  36  hunters ;  and  eleven 
loofe  houfes,  for  horfes  fick  or  lame.  As  the 
dog-kennel,  however,  is  the  only  part  entitled  to 
notice  under  this  head,  it  will  create  no  furprife 
that  the  richeft  fubjeQ  fhould  poffefs  the  moft  com- 
plete in  England.  It  is  in  length  405  feet,  having 
the  boiling-houfe  in  the  centre,  with  feeding  room* 
adjoining,  and  a  granary  behind.  On  the  right  of 
the  centre  are  apartments  for  two' kennel-keepers, 
two  long  lodging  rooms  for  the  hunting  hounds, 
with  flues  running  along  the  walls,  to  preferve  an 
equal  temperature  in  the  feverity  of 'the.  winter  fea- 
fon  \  fpacious  yards  to  each;  furnifhed^witft  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle,  for  the  dogs  to  drink  at ;  and 
water-cocks  fixed  at  proper  diftances,  to  tleanfe 
the  pavement,  when  it  may  be  requited :  adjoining 
to  thefe,  are  feven  hofpitals  for  fick  and  lame 
hounds,  with  yards  to  eachi  On  the  left  are  divi- 
sions for  litter,  ftraw,  <Src.  eleven  apartments  fot 
bitches  and  puppies,  with  yards  to  each;  eleven 
ditto  for  bitches  in  pup,  with  yards  alfo;  and  a 
large  divifion  for  bitches  at  heat.  In  the  front  is  £ 
large  refervoir  of  watef,  which  fupplies  the  foan^ 
tains,  and  different  Cocks  in  the  feVeral  y.ard'3 
Vfithin.  Behind  the  Whole  h  a  large  airing  ground, 
«  2  {left- 
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flefli-houfe,  and  all  requifite  conveniencies.  The 
Iiuntfman's  dwelling-houfe  is  a  handfome  building 
;adjqining.  The  number  of  hunting  hounds  kept 
In  the  kenpel.are  ufually  from  fixty  to  feventy 
couple. 

The  kennel  of  Sir  Willim  Rowley  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  external  grandeur  of  the  two  al- 
jeady  defcribed,  but  replete  with  every  internal 
convenience  that  an  eftablifhment  upon  a  fomer 
what  fmaller  fcale  can  poffibly  require ;  it  is  fituate 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  family  manfion,  from 
.the  garden  of  which  it  conftitutes  a  pi&urefque  apr 
pearance.  It  is  ere&ed  in  a  valley  of  the  park*  a 
fpot  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  being  equally  der 
fended  from  the  cutting  eafterly  winds,  and  thp 
heat  of  thp  fun  in  its. meridian,  by  a  thick  fkirting 
pf  park  ^nd  foreft  trees.  Not  having  the  advantage 
of  a  rivulet  to  water  the  courts,  that  want  is  amply 
fupplicd  by  a  pump,  which,  by  means  pf  different 
cocks,  turns  the  water  to  every  part  of  the  prer 
jnifes;  confifting  of  the  hunting-kennel,  or 
principal  lodging-room,  which  is  20  feet  by  *8  in 
*he  clear,  18  feet  high,  and  paved  with  flag-Hones, 
The  beds,  or  benches,  which  cover  ^lmoil  the 
-whole  arpa,  are  of  original  and  moft  admirable  cox\t 
jrivance,  being  lathed  like  fome  bedfteads,  and  all 
inade  to  fold  up  with  joints,  for  the  convenience  of 
wafhing  the  floor  beneath  theyu  This  room,  by 
ipe^ns  of  ft  flije  Qf  peculiar  cpqftpi&ion,  is  Seated 
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to  any  required  temperature ;  and  the  hounds,  after 
fevere  chafes,  and  in  wet  weather,  are  rendered  dry 
and  comfortable  in  a  much  lefs  time  than  they 
could  be  by  any  other  means. 

There  is  alfo  a  kennel,  or  lodging-room,  for  the 
young  hounds,  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  for- 
mer, and  poffefling  the  fame  conveniencies,  except 
the  flue,  which  here  would  have  been  fiiperfluous,  t 
Several  fmall  kennels  for  bitches  in  a  ftate  of  gefta- 
tion;  as  well  as  a  proportional  number  for  thofe 
with  puppies.  A  paved  court  to  the  hunting- 
kennel.  A  feeding-houfe ;  one  half  of  which  is 
open,  the  other  uhder  cover.  A  paved  court  to  the 
kennel  for  the  young  hounds.  A  pump,  and  done 
water  cifterns.  A  large  grafs-yard  for  airing  the 
hounds  belonging  to  the  hunting-kennel,  containing 
about  an  acre  and  three  quarters;  in  which  area 
variety  of  lime,  chefnut,  and  other  trees,  forming 
an  excellent  {hade  for  the  hounds  during  the  fum-> 
mer  feafon.  The  young  hounds  have  a  fimilar 
convenience.  To  thefe  are  annexed  twelve  fmall 
kennels  for  puppies,  well  conftrufted  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  hunting-hounds  generally  confift  of 
about  thirty-six  couple;  and  the  eftablifhment  is 
conduced  in  fuch  a  ftyle  of  pun&uality,  order, 
and  excellence,  that  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged 
equal  to  any,  and  inferior  to  none,  upon  a  fimilar 
fcale,  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
<?&er, 

Next 
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Next  to  the  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  for,  and  a 
judicious,  as  Well  as  a  convenient,  conftruftion  of 
the  kennsL)  the  management  of  thd  hounds,  when 
there,  becomes  a  matter  of  ferious  confederation, 
and  requires  a  feeder  of  drift  fobriety,  indefatiga- 
ble induftry,  invariable  punctuality,  great  huma- 
nity, perfonal  fidelity  to  his  employer,  and  a  con- 
Jkant  attention  to  the  bufmefs  in  which  he  is  em 
gaged;  as  upon  him  in  a  great  degree  depends  the 
health  and  prefervation  of  the  hounds.  Mr. 
Bbckford  obferves  (in  great  proof  of  his  practical 
knowledge  and  perfonal  experience)  that  no  part  of 
a  hunting  eftablifhment  goes  on  fo  ivetl,  as  wheni 
the  master  becomes  an  pccafional  supeAintendant 
of  his  own  concerns.  .  He  fays,  as  the  fport  in  the 
field  depends  on  the  exquifite  fenfe  of  fmelling  fo 
peculiar  to  the  hound,  fo  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
preferve  it;  aftd  cleanlinefs  is  the  fureft  means. 
The  keeping  of  the  kennel  fwcet  and  tltm%  cannot, 
tbereforef  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated,  and  impreffed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  feeder  ;  if  he.  feems  ha- 
bitually difpofed  to  deviate  from  which,  he  is  not 
at  all  calculated  for  the  office  he  has  undertaken. 

The  preparation  for  feeding,  as  boiling  the  meat, 
fixing  the  tneal,  and  getting  it  ready  at  the  hours 
agreed  on*  is  a  matter  that  the  huntsman  will  of 
courfe  take  care  (on  his  part)  never  to  have  neg- 
fcfted*  but  their*  are  other  considerations,  equally 
important,    which   become  entitled    to  attention* 

Hounds 
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Hoqn4$  c^not  fa  properly  fed  by  *J**gl*  psrfoti; 
two  \r$  (f<?r  *  variety  of  r^afoi)^  $m*yoidaWy  ne- 
cpffaryj  agd  tijofa  twQ  fhould  be  tfc  fESD*R  and 
the  iiUNTSfiAjp  ;  a*  houwU  fhaui4  kp  drafted  and 
fed  according,  to  $hw  ft^te  pf  fi^fc  *nd  wnditioa. 
Some  are  much  ptfre  vftracipys  than  Qthers,  and 
will  r^qyirq  a.gyeater  pprtiQn  qf  fpod;  others  look 
£nd  worH  w?U,  with  half  $^  quantity :  the  eye  of 
the  huntfma,n  ft\o.qld  difr^npiipate  between  the  qpr 
polite  defections;  in  want  of  which  attention, 
the  pack  ^fUl  never  be  of  €;q^J  appearance*  ,  When 
any  of  the  hounds  ^e  obferved  to  be  Ipw  .in  flep*, 
off  their  appetite*,  had;fesdf?rs)  ?r  kept  wider  by 
th$  old  and  matter  ho^pc^s,  it  will  be  Blatter  <jf  adr 
vantage  to  <\r$h  th?m,  wA  te*  *hem  feed  undgr  left 
reftraint.  Youqg  and  impatient  fee4efs,  fall  into 
the  very  common  fault  of  feeding  houiyls  *fitl>  their 
meat  too  hot :  it  is  both  a  prevalent  and  ipjuriou* 
error,  that  fhould  be  totally  abolifhed. 

Ma.  Beckford  is  of  opinio^,  that  hounds  poorer 
than  the  reft  fhould  be  fed  again,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  fe4  too  often ;.  as  well  as  that  thofit 
hounds  which  become  too  fat,  ij  any^  fhould  be 
drafted  off,  and  ?ot  permitted  to  fill  themfelves* 
All  hounds  (particularly  young  ones)  fhould  be 
oitfifi  called  over  in  kernel ;  their  names  become; 
more  familiar  to  them ;  ?nd  it  teaches  them  obe- 
dience; this  leffon  is  pr^difed,  or  fhould  be,  *u  the 
tim^  of  feeding,     ^undf  fhould  all  he  }e$  out  tfitp 
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the  airing  ground,  to  empty  themfelves  after  feed- 
ing, to  prevent  an  unrieceffary  accumulation  of 
filth,  and  confequent  effluvia,"  in  the  kentiel.  It 
may  be  a  cuftom  with  fome,  to  fliu*  up  the  hounds 
for  two  or  three  hours  after  they  retiirn  from  hunt- 
ing before  they  are  fed  ;  if  fo*  it  is  more  entitled  to 
contempt  than  imitation;  no  plea  can  juftify  the 
prafticfc;  they  fliould  have  their  meat  ready  for 
feeding  immediately  on  their  return;  dnce  gratified^ 
they  enjoy : their  reft  ithdijlurbed^  the-beft  and  moft 
natural  foundation  for.  a  renovatiori  of  ftrength. 
Plenty  of  vegetables*  'boiled  in  the  copper  meat$ 
once  a  week,  is  a  cuftom  in  moft  kennels;  as  it  is 
alfo  to  throw  in  a  pound  or  two  of  fulphur,  (in 
proportion  to  the  number*)  particularly  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  when  there  is  a  greater  tendency  in  the 
blood  to  morbidity,  particularly  to  cutaneous 
difeafes*1 

During  the  hot  months,  when  hounds  do  not 
Work,  they  require  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  fub-* 
ftantial  food,  compared  to  what  is  neceffary  in  the 
feverity  of  the  hunting  season;  flefh  may  then  be 
given  very  fparingly  ;  the  lefs  it  is  ufed  in  the  fum- 
mer,  the  lefs  likelihood  there  will  be  of  feeing  that 
malignant  and  unwelcome  vifitor,  the  mange, 
amongft  them.  Various  opinions  haVe  been  pro- 
mulgated upon  the  beft,  cheapeft,  and  moft  nutr^ 
tiousj  food  for  the  fupport  of  hounds  in-  general  i 
but  Experience   feiems  to  have  juftifted  the  con- 
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fifteritfy  of  bccafional  changes,  according  to  the 
different  feafons,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
Work;  without  adhering  too  clofely  to  one  paitic'u* 
lar  mode,  unaffifted  by  fuch  deviations  as  circum- 
ftances  may  render  not  only  prudent  and  proper* 
but  fometimes  unavoidable.  Horfe  flefh,  flieepV 
tTotters^  rafpings,  greaves,  bullock's  paunches, 
(in  a  fcarcity  of  flefh,)  oat-meal,  and  barley-meal, 
conftitute  the  principal  articles  upon  which  hounds 
arfe  known  to  fubfift;  although  they  are  differently 
prepared,  and  differently  adminiftered,  according 
to  the  judgment,  experience,  whim,  or  caprice,  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  is,  however,  univerfally 
admitted,  after  a  number  of  fair  and  impartial  trials* 
that  in  refpeft  to  the  two  meals,  they  a&  much 
more  profitably  and  advantageoufly,  when  ufed  in 
a  mixed  ftate  of  nearly  equal  proportions,  than 
when  either  is  given  alone. 

Mr.  Beck*ord  fays,  his  feeder,  who  was  a  good 
one,  and  of  much  experience,  mixed  the  meal  in 
equal  quantities;  thac  the  oatmeal  he  boiled  for 
half  an  hour;  and  then  put  out  the  fire,  adding  the 
barley-meal,  and  mixing  both  together  t  his  reafon 
for  boiling  one,  and  not  the  other,  was,  that  boil- 
ing made  the  oat-meal  thick,  and  the  barley-meal 
thin  ;  And  that  when  he  fed  with  the  barky-meal 
only,  it  fhould  not  be  put  into  the  copper,  but 
mixed  up  with  the  fcalding  liquor,  in  a  proper  tub, 
or  hogfhead,  kept  for  the  purpofe.  There  are 
j      '  6  many 
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many  little  things,  within  the  department  ef  the 
TSeder,  which,  if  negle&ed,  become  of  feriow 
tonfequence.  Nice  observation  fliould  be :  mad* 
Upon  the  lUte  of  the  *itche$  at  all  times;  Alport 
the  leaft  indication  of  their  going  to  heat,  they 
Jhould  he  infianily  removed;  a  few  hours  delay  npay 
be  the  deftru&ion  of  Tome  of  the,beft  hounds  in  the 
kennel.  After  their  return  on  a  hunting  day,  he 
ihould  obferve  whether  there  are  a»y  boift&ds.  who 
have  fuftained  injuries  in  the  feet  by  tbf>ffU>*  flints, 
Sec.  in  which  cafe  a  fopie*ttatio&  of  w&m  po*« 
liquor,  (or  bran  and  water,)  followed  by  a  waihing 
with  cold  vipegar,  or  fait  and  water,  wUl?  generally 
effeft  a  fpeedy  cure.  Hounds  feriopf?)r  l&mz,  qe 
paiipably  sick,  fljould  be  feparated  from  .the  reft* 
and  plaGed  whpre  tbey  <?an  be  more  at  eafe,:  and 
have  better  §tten*iq»«  .  .   „ 

KENNEL — is  a  fporting  term  for  the  fpot  in 
t*Hich  a  rox  cjtepoftti  bimfeif  after  his  no&urnat  <le- 
^edaltQna,  and  to  which  he  retired  sbotjt  tfoe  dawtfc 
of  d<*y :  b<*ing  found;  by  thfc  hounds  ift  drawing  co^ 
vert,  he  is  the**  feid  to  bo  unkenne^d.f  aad  the 
qhase  begins-  Whcn.fafe  in  fome  b%trtfw%  or  Ao/c, 
heloty  th§  furfacei  he  is  t;hen  faid  to  \i&  at  E4iTn.. 

KIBES,— in  horfefc  are  the  crdch  which  appear, 
in  the  hee^s  during  tfee  feverity  of  the  wifttejr  Jea~, 
fon,  and  are  much  more  the  confequence  ainegl^ 
or  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  ftable  difcipljne* 
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than  the  effeft  produced  by  changes  in  the  weather; 
which  may  in  general  be  counteracted  by  the  means 
in  conftant  praftice  with  thofe  who  proceed  fyftema- 
^  tically*  and  take  the  fame  care  of  their  horfes,  as 
prudence    prompts   them    to    take,  of  themfelves. 
They  proceed  moftly  from  being  left  with  wet  legs, 
which,  in  very  cold  or  frosty  weather,   occafions 
fuch  a  tightnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  fkin,  that,  when 
brought   into   fudden  and  brifk   aftion,    it   burfts 
afunder,  (in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,)  according  to 
the  texture  of  the  fkin,   or  the  conftitutional  irrita- 
bility of  the  horfe.  Thefe  foon  become  exceedingly 
painful ;  and  if  the  weather  fhould  repeatedly  vary 
from  ftiort  frqfis  to  alternate  thaws,  and  the  horfe 
continue  in   ufe,  the   conftant  infinuation  of  the 
fliarp  particles  of  fmall  gravel  and  fand  of  the  dirty 
roads,  is  produftive  of  fuch  excruciating  fenfations, 
that  the  fubjeft  refufes  food,  and  does  not  lay  down 
for  many  days  and  nights  in  fucceffion  :   when  even 
gently  compelled  to  move,  he  lifts  up  the  limb  in 
fo  much  mifery,  that  it  is  with  the  greateft  reluc- 
tance he  brings  it  again  to  the  ground ;  on  the  con- 
trary, keeps  it  fo  long' fufpended,  that   it 'is  ex- 
pected he  muft  inevitably  fall  over  in  his  flail.     If 
worked  in  this  ftate,  he  comes  out  of  the  liable 
as  if  completely  crippled ;  and  every  day's  delay  in 
the  attempt  at  relief,  muft  be  a  culpable  protraftion 
of  cure :  palliatives  (with  work)  will  prove  decep- 
tive;  reft  fhould  be  adopted,  and  cure  obtained. 
This  can  only  be  efFefted  by  poultices  made  of 
Vol.  II.  E  linseed 
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unseed  powder,  milk,  and  a  little  olive  oil,  ap* 
plied  immediately  after  comfortable  loftenings  with 
warm  gruel,  and  a  fmall  fponge :  an  alterative 
powder  in  a  mafli  nightly,  and  the  ufe  of  cam- 
phorated sperma-Cjeti  liniment,  night  and  morn- 
ing, when  the  poultices  are  left  off,  will  be  found 
greatly  to  aflift  the  general  intent. 

KIDNEYS.— The  horfe  is  always  liable  to  local 
injuries,  as  well  as  permanent  diforders,  of  thefe 
parts.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  are  alfo  pro- 
duced by  different  means :  fome  proceed  from  ex- 
ternal caufes,  as  bruises  and  blows;  being  too 
heavily  laden  with  burdens,  or  drawing  too  heavy 
weights  ;  both  which  fhould  be  equally  attended 
to,  and  guarded  againft.  The  diftinguifhing  fyrop- 
toms  of  difeafed  kidnies,  are  a  palpable  weaknefs 
of  the  hind  part  of  the  back  and  loins,  a  painful 
finking  of  thofe  parts  upon  preffure,  a  difficulty  of 
ftaling,  which  is  generally  voided  partially  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  frequently  with  fhort  groans  of  in- 
ternal difquietude  :  in  flight  afFeftions,  the  urine  is 
white,  but  turbid;  in  fevere  cafes,  very  high  co- 
loured, as  if  tinged  with  blood:  there  is  moftly 
a  heavinefs  of  the  eyes,  debility  of  body,  a  loath- 
ing of  food,  and  a  tendency  to  fymptomatic  fever. 
From  whatever  caufe  an  injury  may  arife,  or  from 
whatever  ftate  of  the  body  a  difeafe  of  the  parts 
may  proceed,  bleeding  largely  is  the  firft  ftepto 
fpeedy  relief,  and  the  prevention  of  danger.     The 
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qiial§y  and  quantity  of  medicine  muft  be  regu- 
lated by  thp  fhades,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  the 
difcrder,  according  to  confequences  likely  to  en- 
ix±.  Warm  glyfters  of  gruel  and  olive  oil  occa^ 
fpnaliy;  mafhes,  made  of  ground  malt  and  bran, 
n*  food;  and  thin  gruel  for  drink,  in  which  gum 
.arabic  fhould  be  diflblved,  to  lubricate  the  paf- 
fages,  and  fheath  any  afperity  with  which  the  parts 
may  be  ^ffe&ed.  Should  the  weaknefs  of  the  loins 
increafe,  the  difficulty  of  ftaling  continue,  the  urine 
become  more  thick  and  foetid,  the  ftrerjgth  more 
reduced,  and  the  frame  emaciated,  one  or  both  the 
kidneys  may  be  confidered  in  a  ftate  of  ulceration, 
and  cure  cannot  be  expefted. 

KILLING  GAME*— The  privilege  of  killing 
game  (in  any  way  whatever)  is  now  dependent 
upon  a  two-fold  qualification;  in  want  of  both 
which,  the  tranfgreffor  renders  himfelf  liable  to  a 
double,  and  in  want  of  cither,  to  a  Jingle  penalty; 
which,  divefted  of  technical  ambiguity,  and  the 
complicated  abftrufity  of  the  game  laws  in  their 
prefent  extended  ftate,  is  reduced  to  the  following 
ftate  of  Amplification,  adapted  to  every  compre- 
Jienfion. 

In  different  A£ts  of  Parliament  during  the 
reigns  of  James  the  Firft,  Charles  the  Second, 
and  Queen  Anne,  the  landed  pofleffions  neceffary 
to  conftitute  a  qualification  to  kill  game,  (exempt 
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from  pains  and  perialties,)  h&ve  varied  material?/* 
in  proportion  to  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money,  which  has  continued  to  diminifh  in  a 
correfponding  degree.  The  landed  qualification 
eftablifhed  by  the  23d  Charles  the  Second,  c.  xxv. 
and  ftill  adhered  to,  is  the  poffeflion  of  lands,  t" 
nements,  or  other  eftates  of  inheritance,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Or, 
for  term  of  life,  a  lease  or  leases  for  ninety -nine 
years,  or  any  longer  term,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Perfons 
not  fo  qualified,  either  killing,  or  going  in  purfuit 
of  game  with  an  intent  to  kill,  and  being  convi6ted 
upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  a  juftice  of 
the  Peace,  forfeits  five  pounds  for  each  offence;  . 
half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  where  the  offence  is  committed* 

Thus  far  a  line  is  drawn  between  the  qualified 
and  the  unqualified,  in  refpeft  to  landed  privilege, 
upon  former  A6b  of  Parliament;  clearly  defining 
who  poffeffed  a  legal  right  to  purfue  and  kill 
game  under  fuch  fanftion,  and  who  were  the  per- 
fons prohibited  from  fo  doing,  and  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalty before  defcribed.  In  addition  to  which  dif- 
tinftion,  it  has  been  enafted  by  fucceffive  Afts  in 
the  prefent  reign  of  George  the  Third,  That  every 
perfon  who  fhall  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other 
"engine,  for  the  taking  or  killing  of  game,  (except 
a  game-keeper  afting  under  a  deputation  duly  re- 
\  <  giftered,) 
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giftered,)  fhall  every  year,  previous  to  his  ufing 
the  fame,  deliver  his  name  and  place  of  abode  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  where  he 
{ball  refide,  and  take  out  an  annual  certificate, 
or  licence,  bearing  a  ftamp,  for  which  three  guineas 
are  to  be  paid.  This  licence,  when  obtained,  does 
not  authorize  unqualified  perfons  to  kill  game,  but 
leaves  them  ftill  liable  to  the  penalty  of  five 
pounds  for  each  offence,  as  already  defcribed. 
The  penalty  for  killing  game  without  having  pro* 
Cured  the  annual  certificate,  is  twenty  pounds 
to  either  the  qualified  or  unqualified;  fo  that  the 
unqualified,  profecuted  to  convi&ion,  is  in  a  pre- 
dicament of  only  five  pounds  worfe  than  the  qua* 
lified,  the  penalty  being  twenty  pounds  with  one, 
and  five-and-twenty  with  the  other.  Any  perfon  in 
purfuit  of  ganie,  having  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  demanded  by  another,  who  is  poffeffed  of  a 
certificate,  and  refufing  to  tell  the  fame,  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds*.  See  Game-keepers, 
3.nd  Game  Laws, 

KINDLE.*— -A  doe  rabbit  is  faid  to  kindu 
when  (he  brings  forth  her  young. 

KING  FERGUS,— the  name  of  a  horfe  bred 
by  the  late  Colonel  O'Kelly;  he  was  foaled  in 
1775;  was  got  by  Eclipfe^  dam  (Tuting's  Polly) 
by  Black  and  all  Black,  grand-dam  by  Tartar, 
gjreat   grand-dam   by   Old  Starling.     He   was    of 
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great  celebrity,  and  continued  for  many  years  a! 
ftallion  of  the  firft  eminence.  He  was  the  fire 
of  a  great  number  of  good  racers,  amongft  which 
were  thofe  celebrated  runners  Hambleto^ian^  Over* 
ton,  Beningbrough,  Sir  Solomon^  Warter>  Johnny 
(Durand's,)    Gar/wood,  &c.  &c. 

KING'S  HOUNDS.  — His  Majeft/s  stag 
hounds  pafs  under  this  denomination,  as  a  part  of 
the  royal  eftablifliment  continued  in  every  fuccef- 
five  reign  without  variation.  The  kennel  in  which 
they  are  kept  is  fituate  near  the  race  course  upon 
Ascot  Heath  ;  at  the  diftance  of  two  (hort  miles 
from  which  is  Swinley  Lodge,  the  official  refi- 
dence  of  the  Master  of  the  Stag  Hounds,  an  ap- 
pointment feldom  conferred  but  upon  one  of  the 
peerage,  and  is  confidered  an  office  of  honor,  with 
a  falary  of  2000/.  per  annum.  The  prefence  of  the 
Mafter  of  the  Stag  Hounds  in  the  field  is  not  a 
matter  of  neceffity,  but  choice,  except  when  his  Ma* 
jefty  hunts,  and  then  his  perfonal  attendance  is  in-, 
difpenfible ;  his  badge  of  office  is  a  pair  of  gold  dog 
couples,  which  hang  fufpended  from  a  belt  on  his 
left  fide.  The  huntsman  has  a  handfbme  refidence 
at  the  kennel,  with  a  falary  of  125/.  a  year;  to 
whom  there  are  fix  afliftants,  (called  yeomen 
prickers,)  each  having  a  falary  of  104/.  with  the 
royal  livery  richly  ornamented,  and  an  annual  fup- 
ply  of  faddles,  bridles,  horfe*cloths,  and  the  necef* 
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fary  ftable  appendages;   but  they  find  their  own 
borfcs, 

The  hunting  feafon  commences  on  Holyrood- 
Day,  the  *5th  of  September,  and  continues  every 
Tuefday  and  Saturday  till  the  firft  week  in  May ; 
with  the  exception  of  Chriftmas  and  Eafter  weeks, 
when  they  hunt  three  times  in  each.  Holyrood- 
Day,  and  Eafter-Monday,  are  the  two  grand  days 
of  the  year  for  company,  when  the  field  is  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  His  Majefty  has  alfo  a  pack7  of 
harriers,  which  are  kept  at  the  Little  Park  Lodge 
near  Windfor,  and  with  thefe  he  hunts  conftantly 
in  Windfor  Great  Park,  and  the  furrounding  neight 
bourhood;  they  are,  however,  a  private  concern 
of  his  Majefty's,  and  not  included  in  the  regular 
Crown  eftablifliment. 

KING'S  PLATE,  — Thofe  called.  King's 
Plates,  are  a  free  gift  from  his  Majefty  of  100 
guineas  each;  and  it  is  believed  were  originally 
granted  as  a  means  of  exciting  fuch  a  degree  of 
emulation,  as  would  probably  tend  to  national  ad^ 
vantage,  by  improving  the  breed  of  horfes  in  ge- 
neral ;  as  well  as  to  afford  an  annual  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage (by  an  additional  influx  of  company)  to 
fuch  cjties  and  towns  as  enjoy  the  royal  favour, 
Newmarket,  as  the  fuperior  fpot  of  fporting  cele- 
brity, is  particularly  honoured,  having  two  in  the 
firft  Sring,  and  one  in  the  firft  October  meetings. 
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King's  Plates  are  alfo  given  at  Newcaftle-upon* 
Tyne,  Guildford,  Winchefter,  Ipfwich,  Burford, 
Chelmsford,  Nottingham,  Lewes,  Edinburgh,  York, 
Canterbury,  Warwick,  Lichfield,  Richmond, 
(Yorkfhire,)  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Ayr,  Carlifle, 
and  Afcot  Heath ;  the  whole  of  which,  except  the 
laft,  are  run  for  by  horfes  or  mares  of  different 
ages,  carrying  fuch  weights  as  fhall  be  appointed 
by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  whoever  he  may. 
delegate  for  that  purpofe. 

The  King's  Plate  of  100  guineas,  given  at 
Ascot,  and  always  run  for  on  the  firft  day,  (inva- 
riably Whit-Tuefday  fortnight,)  is  only  for  horfes 
which  have  regularly  hunted  with  his  Majefty's 
stag  hounds  the  preceding  feafon,  and  muft  have 
been  well  up  with  the  hounds,  at  their  running  up 
to,  taking,  or  killing,  ten  deer,  as  an  indifpenfi- 
tie  qualification,  without  having  which  they  cannot 
be  permitted  to  ftart.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
chafe,  when  the  deer  is  fecured,  thofe  who  intend 
to  qualify  for  the  plate  apply  to  the  huntsman,  and 
a  ticket  is  delivered  to  the  rider,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Matter  of  the  Stag  Hounds,  and  the  feal  of 
the  royal  hunt;  when  which  ten  tickets  are  ob- 
tained, the  horfe  has  fecured  his  qualification,  may 
then  be  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  is  not  obliged 
to  appear  again  till  the  day  of  entrance  at  Sun- 
ning-Hill  Wells,  where  and  when  the  tickets  muft 
be  produced,  in  confirmation   of  his  being  duly 
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qualified  to  start.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
fporting  world  at  large,  horfes  of  all  ages  are  per- 
mitted to  run,  carrying  the  following  weights;  four 
years  old,  lift.  2lb.  five  years  old,  lift.  91b.  fix 
years  old,  11ft.  i2lb.  and  aged,  12ft.  Mares  al- 
lowed 41b*     The  beft  of  three  four-mile  heats. 

The  following  Rules  are,  by  his  Majesty's 
command,  to  be  ftri&ly  obferved  by  the  owners 
and  riders  of  all  fuch  horses,  mares,  or  geldings, 
as  fhall  run  for  his  Majefty's  Plates  at  Newmarket. 

King's  Plate  Articles, 

Every  perfon  that  putteth  in  a  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding,  for  the  faid  plate,  is  to  {hew  fuch  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  with  the  marks,  name,  and  name 
of  the  owner,  to  be  entered  at  the  King's  ftables 
in  Newmarket  the  day  before  they  run,  and  fhall 
then  produce  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
breeder,  fpecifying  his  exaft  age  the  grafs  before* 

Every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  runneth,  is 
to  ftart  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  in  the 
afternoon;  and  to  be  allowed  half  an  hour  between 
each  heat  to  rub, 

Every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,,  that  runneth  on 
the  wrong  fide  the  posts  or  f  lags,  or  is  diftanced 
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in  any  of  the  heats,  fhall  have  no  fharc  of  the  faid 
plate,  nor  be  fuffered  to  ftart  again. 

The  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  winneth  any 
two  heats,  winneth  the  plate;  but  if  three  feveral 
horfes,  mares,  or  geldings,  win  each  of  them  a 
heat,  then  thofe  three,  and  only  they,  to  run  a 
fourth ;  and  the  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  that 
winneth  the  fourth  heat,  fhall  have  the  plate. 

And  each  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding's  place,  as  he 
or  they  come  in  by  the  ending-poft  each  heat,  as 
firft,  fecond,  or  third,  &c.  {hall  be  determined  by 
fuch  judges  as  (hall  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  And  in  cafe  any 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  fhall  be  then,  or  after 
prove  to  be,  above  the  age  certified  the  grafs  be* 
fore,  the  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding,  fhall  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  run- 
ning for  any  of  the  King's  Plates  hereafter. 

As  many  of  the  riders  as  fhall  crofs,  jojlle^  or 
jlrike,  or  ufe  any  other  foul  play,  as  fhall  be 
judged  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  fuch  rider 
fhall  be  made  incapable  of  ever  riding  any  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  of  bis  Majesty's  Plates 
hereafter;  and  fuch  owners  fhall  have  no  benefit 
of  that  plate ;  but  fuch  owners  may  be  permitted  to 
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run  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  other  of 
his  Majefty's  free  Plates  in  future. 

Ev£fy  rider  fliall,  immediately  after  £ach  heat 
is  run,  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  ending-post 
with  his  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  then  and  there  to 
alight,  and  not  before,  and  there  to  weigh  to  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  the  judges  appointed  for  that  pur* 
pofe. 

And  in  cafe  of  negleft  or  refufal  thereof,  fuch 
winners  and  riders  fliall  be  immediately  declared 
incapable  of  running  or  riding  any  more  for  this 
Or  any  of  His  Majesty's  Plates  in  future. 

And  fliould  any  difference  arife  relating  to  their 
ages,  or  in  their  running,  or  to  thefe  his  Majesty's 
orders,  the  fame  to  be  determined  by  fuch  perfon, 
or  perfons,  as  iliall  be  appointed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Horse.  And  thefe  Articles  are  to  continue  in 
force,  unlefs  altered  by  command  of  his  Majesty. 

For  the  better  and  more  certain  prevention  of 
any  fraud,  or  mifapplicatioh,  the  winner  of  a 
King's  Plate  is  to  receive  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Course,  a  certificate  figned  by  the  Steward  of 
the  Race  where  fuch  plate  is  won,  counterfighed 
by  himfelf  alfo,  which  bdng  presented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  it  obtains  his  figna- 
ture  likewife  j  whert  thxis  fanQjoned,  it  becomes 
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payable  at  fight  to  bearer  (if  properly  endorfed  by 
the  winner)  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  his  Ma- 
jetty's  Stables,  in  the  King's  Mews,  London. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  being  out  of  the 
kingdom,  the  fignature  of  any  perfon  regularly  de^ 
puted  by  him  is  fufficient.  The  certificate  of  win- 
ning the  plate  at  Ascot  requires  only  the  figna- 
ture of  the  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Stag 
Hounds,  inftead  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  " 

KNEE  of  a  HORSE— is  the  centrical  joint 
of  the  leg,  where  the  fore-thigh  is  united  to  the 
ftiank-bone.  Its  formation  is  of  fuch  ftrength, 
that  a  lameness,  by  twijl^  diflortion,  or  any  other 
injury,  is  hardly  ever  fuftained  in  this  part,  but  by 
the  accident  of  falling;  which  frequently  happens, 
and,  if  attended  with  a  blemijh,  very  much  reduces 
the  previous  value  of  the  horfe.  Prominencies  in 
a  pavement,  or  rolling  (tones  upon  a  road,  are 
fometimes  the  occafion  of  fuch  misfortunes,  even 
to  thofe  who  are  in  general  exceedingly  fure-footed, 
and  of  the  moft  valuable  defcription.  Cuftom  has, 
however,  introduced,  of  late  years,  fuch  an  un- 
precedented degree  of  precaution  in  an  examination 
of  the  knees,  that  the  flighteft  touch  cannot  be  ex- 
pe£led  to  pafs  unnoticed  amidft  fo  much  femi- 
nizing infpeftion ;  and  if  once  appearances  are 
fufficient  to  juftify  a  doubt,  the  objeQ:  immediately 
finks  in  eftimation,  however  fuperior  he  may  be  in 
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other  refpe&s  and  qualifications.  This  being  fo 
great  a  difadvantage  when  a  horfe  is  to  be  fold,  it 
evidently  points  out  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a  mi- 
nute examination  before  he  is  bought,  as  a  wan;  of 
it  may  produce  confiderable  lofs,  and  ferious  re- 
flection. Lofs  of  hair  upon  the  knees,  -when  not 
too  feverely  affe&ed,  may  fometimes  be  reftored 
by  a  daily  application  of  very  ftrong  camphorated 
liniment. 


LAIR — was  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
haunt  of  outlying  deer,  aiid  implied  the  place  near 
which  they  might  probably  be  found.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  little  known  in  that  fenfe,  and  is  now 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  part  of  a  foreft,  chafe,  heath, 
or  common,  where  any  particular  horfe,  cow,  or 
other  cattle,  is  accuftomed  to  frequent  when  turned 
out,  which  is  then  called  their  lair,  and  where  (or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it)  their  owners  are  gene- 
rally fure  to  find  them. 

LAMENESS  in  HORSES— proceeds  from  a 

variety  of  caufes,  and  requires  much  patient  invef- 

tigation  to  afcertain,  to  a  certainty,  the  exaft  feat 

of  injury;  for  want  of  which  judicious  precaution, 

mifchief    frequently    follows.     Horfcs    are   fome-  # 
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times  perfecVfkdj  b lifter ed,  and  Jired,  for  a   lame- 
ness in  one  part,  which  ultimately  proves  to  he  in 
another;  and  this  alone  fufficiently  points  out  the 
abfolute  neceffity  of  a  deliberate   difcrimination. 
As  l^jnenefs  proceeds  from  different  caufes,  fo  it*  is 
pf  Afferent  kinds,  and  requires  various  modes  of 
treatment,  equally  opppfite  to  each  other.     This 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  elucidated,  than  by  advert- 
ing to  the  difference  between  a  lamenefs  originating 
in  a  relaxation  of  the  sinews,  and  a  ligamentary 
injury  fuftained  by  a  fudden  turn,  twift,  or  diftor- 
tion,  of  fome  particular  joint,     Thefe  require  a 
very  different  mode  of  treatment;  and  yet  it  is  too 
much,  and  too  unthinkingly  the  cuftom,   to  treat 
every  kind  of  lamenefs  in  the  fame  way.     From 
either  a  want  of  patience  in  the  owner,  or  a  want 
of  prudence  in  the  praftitioner,  the  favourite  opera- 
tion of  blistering  is  thought  applicable  to.  every 
cafe  without  exception;  and  being  often  reforted  to 
before  the  inflammation  of  the  part  has  fufficiently 
fubfided,  occafions  a  permanent  enlargement,  with 
a  thickening  of  the  integument,  and  confequent 
ftiffnefs,    rendering  the  remedy  equally  injurious 
with  the  original  defefr. 

In  all  lameneffes  occafioned  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  tendons,  bliftering,  and  even  firing,  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  a  forcible  effeft,  provided  they  are 
brought  into  ufe  at  a  proper  time;  but  not  before 
the  inflammation  (which  is  generally  attendant  upon 
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fuch  cafe)  has  previoufly  fubdijed.  In  all  ligamen- 
tary  injuries,  blis^erinq  \$  fifldom,  if  ever,  knowji 
to  be  produ&ive  of  pern^nept  advantage  \  and  is, 
perhaps,  upoa  moft  acc^fiojis,  fo  immediately 
adopted,  becaufe  *  Jingle,  application  is  of  fo  much 
lefs  perfonal  trouble^  than  a  daily  perfevering  hour 
beftowed  in  hot  fomentations,  and  ftimulative 
embrocations.  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  lamenefs  \x\ 
general,  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  injuries 
fuftained  in  the  tendons  (commonly  called  the  b^ck 
finews)  are  more  frequently  relieved,  and  4  lifting 
cure  obtained,  than  in  a  lamenefs  of  the  jqints; 
where,  after  patient  and  perfevering  medical  fipplir 
cations,  and  a  correfponding  portion  of  rest,  a  re- 
newal of  work  has  almoft  immediately  produced 
a  relapfe. 

LAM  PAS, — called  alfo  lampers,  and  lam^ 
pards,  is  a  fpongey  elaftic  enlargement  of  the  roof 
of  a  young  horfe's  mouth,  j  14ft  behincj  the  nipper$ 
of  his  upper  jaw,  which  frequently  acquires  fuch  a 
luxuriance  in  growth,  as  to  be  equal  with,  or  to 
exceed,  the  furface  of  the  teeth,  and  is  fuppofed  tQ 
occafion  pain  to  fuch  horfes  in  the  maftication  of 
their  corn.  Different  opiaions  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  are  ftill  fupported,  upon  this  fubje&j 
fome  confidering  it  only  a  temporary  operation  of 
nature  during  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  which 
would  contraB)  and  difappear,  upon  their  attaining 
their  full  and  proper  grpwth;  whilft  others,  lefs 
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comprehenfive  in  their  conceptions,  lefs  fcientific 
in  their  reafoning,  and  more  hafty  in  their  decifions, 
maintain  the  neceflity  of  radical  extermination,  and 
that  too  by  a  procefs  no  lefs  fevere  than  the  red-hot 
irony  or  burning  cautery.  The  mod  critical  exa- 
mination of  the  cafe  (whenever  it  occurs)  does  not 
feem  to  juftify  the  neceflity  for,  or  the  cruelty  of, 
fuch  operation :  various  are  the  means  which  may 
be  brought  into  ufe  for  the  mod  perfefl:  completion 
of  the  purpofe,  without  reforting  to  fuch  as  bear 
the  traits  of  former  barbarity,  when  the  times  were 
lefs  enlightened,  and  the  fyftem  of  farriery  lefs 
improved. 

Admitting  the  part  to  have  acquired  its  promi- 
nence, or  preternatural  diftenfion,  (a  mere  elaftic, 
fpongey  puffinefs,)  by  a  flight  inflammation  ori- 
ginally, and  a  proportional  propulfion  of  blood  to 
the  finer  veflels.  furrounding  that  particular  fpot, 
it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  extra&ing  from  thofe 
veflels  the  contents  with  which  they  are  over- 
loaded, and  compulfively  diftended,  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  contraction,  which,  followed  by  pro- 
per conftringents,  will  conftitute  a  perfeft  oblitera- 
tion, to  the  prudent  and  humane  exclufion  of  a 
praQice  not  more  replete  with  cruelty  during  the 
operation,  "than  with  danger  in  its  confequence. 
Whenever  the  lampas  are  found  fo  protuberant,  as 
to  juftify  an  opinion,  or  produce  a  proof,  that 
they  occafion  pain  in  maftication,  it  is  then  time 
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tnough,  to  pafs  the  point  or  edge  of  a  fharp  peri- 
knife,  or  lancet,  tranfverfely,  and  longitudinally., 
over  the  puffy  *nd  prominent  part,  fo  as  to  let  it 
bleed  in  that  ftate  for  a.  few  minutes  ;  then  let  it  be 
waflied  with  a  folution  of  alum  in  water,  and  no 
farther  inconvenience  need  be  feared,  from  a  mole- 
hill)  which  the  illiterate  have  long  fince  magnified 
to  a  mountain,  without  the  leaft  rational  plea  for 
its  foundation. 

LASSITUDE,— horfes  are  frequently  fubjea 
to,  which  does  not  amount  to  palpable  pain,  or 
evident  indifpofition.  If  a  horfe,  who  is  ufually 
in  high  fpirits  in  the  ftable,as  well  as  out,  becomes 
depreffed,  dull,  heavy,  inattentive,  and  indifferent 
to  food,  it  may  be  prefumed  fomething  is  going  on 
in  the  fyftem  not  direftly  confonant  to  the  indica- 
tions of  health.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  neceffary  exa- 
mination fhould  be  made  without  delay,  and  pro- 
per modes  of  counteraQion  adopted,  to  prevent 
the  feverity  and  danger  of  difeafe,  which  fom'etimes 
advances  with  great  rapidity,  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  would 
never  have  happened,  if  proper  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  caufe  of  lassitude  upon  its  earlieft  ap- 
pearance. 

LAW-SUITS,— in  refpea  to  horfes,  are  be- 
come fo  common,  from  the  frequent  deceptions  in 
buying  and  selling,  (as  well  with  others  as  with 
dealers,)  that  not  a  term  paffes  without  various 
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litigatiorfs  of  this  defcription.     When  th£  ekpenct 
and  anxiety  attendant  upon  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  during   the  time  a   fuit  is  pending; 
the  uncertainty  of  its  termination,  which  ultimately 
depends  ft>  much  upon  the  effeQ:  of  chance  in  evi- 
dence; the  mifreprefentation,  or  mifconftru&ion, 
of  facts,  are  all  takerf  into  confideration,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  circumftances  caim 
not  be  brought  to  a  more  friendly  and  lefs  experv- 
five   conclufion.     As,    however,    fuch  propenfity 
to  mutual  accommodation  is  not  likely  to  abound 
amidft  the  complicated  tempers,  caprices,  and  ver- 
fatilities,  of  fociety  at  large;  it  becomes  the  more 
necefTary  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  whatever 
may  be  eventually  produ£iive  of  fo  unpleafant  and 
unprofitable  an  embarkation ;  particularly  when  it 
is   conftantly   feen   in    courts   of   law,    to  what 
a  wonderful  degree  of  villainy  human  depravity  is 
-extended,  for  the  completion  of  points  in  which 
the   parties  are    individually  or  collaterally  inte- 
refted;    and  perhaps   in  no   caufes  whatever,    fo 
-much  as  in  thofe  where  the  foundnefs  or  unfoundfc- 
nefs  of  a  horfe  is  concerned. 

Thofe  who  have  had  occafion  moft  to  frequent 
the  Courts,  bell  know  (in  faft,  there  are  cafes  on 
-record  to  juftify  and  corroborate  the  affertion) 
that  fuits  hav^  occurred,  where  fix  witnefles  fwore 
«  they  faw  the  horfe  almoft  daily  for  fome  weeks 
previous  to  his  death^  and  that  he  had  the  grease 
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tb  bad  he  died  with  it;"  when,  to  the  aftonifhment 
pf  a  crouded  court,  (before  Mju  Justice  Buller* 
who  tried  the  caufe,)  the  defendant  produced  an 
equal  number  of  witneffes  who  /wore,  "  they  like- 
wife  faw  the  horfe  almoft  daily  to  the  laft  hour  of 
his  life,  and  that  he  never  had  the  lead  mark, 
trait,  or  fign  of  greafe  about  him ;"  to  corroborate 
which,  a  huntsman  (making  the  feventh  witnefe  on 
that  fide)  was  produced,  who  fwore  "  he  ftripped 
the  horfe  for  his  hounds,  and  he  had  no  mark  of 
greafe  about  him."  The  Judge  remarked,  "  that 
the  mafs  of  perjury  was  abfolutely  beyond  human 
conception  on  one  fide  or  the  other ;  and  fo  far1  tx* 
ceeded  the  power  of  his  difcrimination,  that  he 
fubmitted  it  entirely  to  the  province  of  the  Jury," 
who  immediately  returned  a  verdid  for  the  de* 
fendant. 

.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  every  horfe  caufe 
brought  before  a  Court  favours  more  or  lefs  of  this 
complexion;  in  a  perfeft  knowledge  ofwhich*  the 
parties  concerned  ftrengthen  their  iitfereft*  and  fe* 
left  their  necejfary  evidence,  with  as  much  pains  and 
eagernefs  as  votes  are  folicited  at  an  elefiiion :  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  a  body  of  evi* 
dence  produced  to  swear  a  horfe  c*  dead  lame" \  on 
one  fide,  and  a  much  greater  number  to  prove  him 
perfectly  sound  on  the  other.  In  fuch  a  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law,  what  reflecting  man  can 
^jKluige  a  fufficient  hope  of  fuccefs,  to  encounter  a 
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load  of  mental  difquietude  during  the  procefs,  witfc 
the  additional  expence  of  thrice  the  value  of  the 
objeft  in  difpute  ? 

LEAD.— The  extract  of  leas  is  a  preparation 
paffing  almoft  universally  under  the  denomination 
of  Goulard's  Extract,  whofe  properties  are  ac- 
knowledged of  great  medical  utility,  and  in  many 
cafes  amount  to  a  fpecific.  See  Goulard,  where 
the  effe&s  of  this  article  are  more  particularly  ex* 
plained. 

LEAPING — is  a  leading  perfeftion  in  a  horfe 
that  very  much  enhances  his  value  as  a  hunter; 
without  which  qualification,  he  is  held  in  no  great 
eftimation  when  fhewn  in  the  field.  Leaping,  in 
its  general  fignification,  extends  to  the  two  kinds 
called  flying  and  Jlanding  ;  a  horfe  perfefl:  in  each, 
with  equal  temper,  and*  a  fair  portion  of  speed,  is 
then  called  a  complete  or  made  hunter;  and  if  he 
has  a  correfponding  uniformity  of  figure,  and  ex- 
cellence of  a&ion,  both  his  reputation  and  worth' 
become  increafed  in  proportion.  There  are  very 
few  horfes  of  fpeed  and  fpirit,  but  what  become 
good  flying  leapers  by  fliort  praftice  in  the  field 
with  hounds,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  proper 
place  to  teach  them ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  standing 
leaps,  which  fhould  be  taught  coolly  and  calmly  at 
the  leaping-bar,  with  great  ferenity  of  temper,  pa- 
tience, 
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tience,  and  perfeveraflce,  by  which  alone  any  horfe 
can  attain  pcrfeQion. 

LEASH, — the  fporting  term  in  ufe  to  imply  the' 
number  three,  as  exceeding  one,  and  not  reach* 
ing  two  brace;  for  inftance,  a  brace  of  hares,  a 
leafh  of  pheafants,  and  two  brace  of  partridges.  A 
brace  of  pointers,  a  leafli  of  greyhounds,  and  two 
brace  of  fpaniels.  Cuftom,  however,  in  this,  as 
in  mod  other  things,  admits  of  deviation  and  ex* 
ception ;  in  proof  of  which  we  fay,  a  brace  of  fpa- 
niels, a  couple  and  a  half  of  hounds,  and  two  brace 
6f  pointers.  A  brace  of  fnipes,  a  couple  and  a 
half  6f  woodcocks,  and  two  couple  of  rabbits.  It 
is  therefore  confiftent,  and  fportfman-like,  to  fay, 
a  leas  ft  of  birds,  (partridges,)  a  leafh  of  pheafants, 
a  leafh  of  bares,  or  any  other  article  where  two  ars 
termed  a  brace;  but  improper  to  call  three  a 
leash,  where  too  of  the  kind  are  called  a  couple. 

LEGS. — The  legs  of  a  horfe  are,  in  their  length* 
fliape,  and  conftruftion,  fo  material, to  graceful 
and  expeditious  afition,  that  they  become,  at  the 
time  of  purchafe,  objefls  of  minute  infpe&ion :  if 
obferved  too  long,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
the  chest,  and  the  length  of  the  carcase,  they 
may  be  confidered  a  tolerable  criterion  of  conftitu- 
tional  weaknefs,  as  few  of  this  defcription  are  found 
equal  to  a  conftant  repetition  of  even  moderate 
work.  Too  ftraight  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  with 
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the  hoof  overhung  by  the  fetlock,  is  an  indication 
of  ftiffnefs  and  conftraint  in  a&ion;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  who  are  exceeding  long  in  the  lower 
joints,  and  whofe  patterns  extend  the  hoof  confi- 
derably  before  the  leg,  with  a  palpable  beijd  or 
flexibility  in  walking,  and  the  heel  nearly  down  to 
the  ground,  are  moftly  horfes  of  fpeed,  (fo  far 
as  their  ftrength  will  permit;)  but  they  are  in  ge- 
neral weak  in  thofe  parts,  and  there  is  always  a 
well-founded  fear  of  their  breaking  down.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  conftantly  liable  to  injuries,  acci- 
dents, and  defcBs,  as  cracks,  splents,  thrushes, 
&c.  all  which  are  explained  under  their  different 
.  heads* 

LEGS  SWELLED  ■*-  originate  in  various 
caufes;  but  from  none  fo  much  as  a  fizey,  vifcid 
ftate  of  the  blood,  a  laxity  of  the  solids,  a  fhame- 
ful  negleft  of  ftable  difcipline,  or  a  great  deal  of 
work  at  one  time,  and  no  regular  exercife  at  an-' 
Other.  That  fwelled  legs  arife  from  different  caufes, 
is  fufficjently  demonftrated  by  the  oppofite  ftate  of 
their  external  appearance  in  the  examination  of 
different  fubjefts;  where  the  legs  of  one  (hall  be 
found  dift ended  to  the  utmoft  poffible  extent  of  the 
Ikin,  with  a  degree  of  tenfenefs  from  the  knee  or 
hock  downwards,  not  fubmitting  to  preffure,  and 
without  the  leaft  cutaneous  pliability  whatever/ 
Thefe  are  the  kind  of  fwelled  legs  occafioned  by 
Jtagnant  fluids,  prigijiating  in  the  fizey  and  vifcid 
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Rate  6f  the  blood.*    When  they  are  equally  dif- 
tended,  but  pliable  in  the  Ikin,  yielding  to  preffure, 
and  refuming  their  previous  extenfion,  it  may  be. 
juftly  concluded,  they  proceed  from  a  laxity  of  the. 
folids,  and  a  want  of  regular  exercife  without,  and 
manual  labour  (leg  rubbing)  within.     Proceeding 
from  which  ever  caufe,  they  are  produ&ive  of  tem- 
porary anxiety;  and  the  caufe  IhouW  be  removed- 
without  delay-     Bleediftg*  with  evacuants,  and  a» 
courfe  of  altesatives,  will  expeditioufly  eradicate* 
the  former;  cordial  invigorants,  malt  mafhes,  mo-* 
derate  exercife  out,  and  regular  bodily  friQjon  and; 
leg-rubbing  within^  will  foon  obliterate  the  latter. 

LESSONS, — ia  *he  l^aguagp  of  the  manege,: 
•are  what  is  received  by  man,  and  given  to  the 
horfe,  according  .to  th£  ptirpofes  for  whicih  they  ire 
defigned,  ot  the  particular  duties  they  are  deftined- 
to  difcharge.  Divefted  of  the  praftice  of  the 
fchools^  there  are  leffons  which  every  man  has  it  in 
his  power  to  inculcate,  and  which  never  fhould  be; 
relaxed  from,  till  the  horfe  has  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  thofe  points,  which  render  him  a  pat- 
tern of  obedience,  and  confequent  objeft  of  at- 
traction to  others,  and  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
the  owner.  The  firft  and  principal  is,  never  to  let. 
him  move  a  fingle  ftep  forward,  till  his  rider  is, 
firmly  fixed  upon  his  back,  or  his  driver  feated  in 
his  carriage;  the  fame  rule  of  ftanding.perfe&ly  ftill,. 
being  as  invariably  perfevered  in  at  the  time  o£ 
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di&nounting  or  alighting;  by  wbith  fame  degrte 
of  fafcty  will  be  infured ;  and  it  will  foon  become 
as  habitual  to  the  horfe,  as  to  thofe  who  ride  or 
drive  him.  He  fhould  always  be  accuftomed  to 
his  own  fide  of  the  road  upon  every  emergency? 
which  every  horfe  foon  knows  from  habit,  and  will 
not,  but  with  reluftance,  or  upon  comfulficn^  take 
the  wrong,  whatever  may  be  the  oecafion ;  to  a  want 
of  which  very  prudent,  and  very  neoeffary  precau- 
tion, may  be  attributed  a  majority  of  the  accidents 
which  fo  frequently  happen  in  and  round  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

LEVERET — is  the  term  for  a  young  hare  du- 
ring her  Jirjl year,  or  till  full  grown. 

LETHARGY.— The  lethargy,  or  sleepi^o 
evil,  as  it  is  called  by  the  lower  clafs  of  nifties  and 
ferriers,  is  a  drowfy  kind  of  ftupefaftion,  to  which? 
draft  horses  are  more  particularly  fubjeft  than 
any  other;  with  whom  it  is  eonfidered  a  kind  of 
prelude  to  the  staggers,  which  in  general  foon 
follow,  if  the  caufe  is  not  fpeedily  removed.  A 
horfe  upon  being  attacked,  clofes  his  eyts^  drops 
his  head  intp  the  manger,  fuddenly  recovers  him« 
felf,  and  as  gradually  drops  again;  opens  his  eyes, 
as  if  furprized,  picks  a  little  hay,  or  corn,  relapfes 
with  it  in  his  mouth;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  alter- 
nately repeated,  till  fixing  his  head  in  one  corner 
of  the  ftall,  he  feems  to  be  deprived  of  both  action 
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ahd  animation,  Handing  in  a  ftate  of  perfcft  in- 
fcnjibility.  This  prognoftication  (for  in  its  firft 
ftage  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  difeafe)  denotes  a 
ftruggU,  in  'which  the  whole  system  is  affe&ed; 
but  where  the  draggle  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  circulation,  which  is  become  (from 
fome  remote  caufe)  partially  defective,  and  (lands 
in  need  of  fuch  stimulative  affiftance,  as  may 
prove  the  means  of  conftituting  immediate  revul- 
sion. Inftantaneous  bleeding,  followed  by  much 
JriSion  upon  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  the  extre- 
mities; warm  glyfters  of  gruel,  in  which  a  couple 
of  diced  onions. have  been  boiled;  and  to  which  a 
handful  of  common  fait,  and  a  gill  of  linfeed  oil, 
tnay  be  added  ;  (hould  be  given  and  repeated  in 
three  or  four  hours,  The  peQbral  cordial  balls, 
impregnated  with  a  drachm  of  myrrh,  aflafaetida, 
and  ammoniacum,  might  be  adminiftered  with  ad- 
vantage; all  which  not  completing  a  cure  within 
two  or  three  days,  blistering- largely  behind  the 
tars  fhould  not  be  neglefted. 

LIGHT  in  HAND.— A  hexfe  is  fatd  to  be 
tight  in  hand,  who,  bearing  properly  upon  his 
haunches,  (or  hind-quarters,)  requires  little  or  no 
kffiftance  from  the  bit.  Horfes  of  this  defcription 
are  generally  well  formed  in  their  fore -quarters, 
with  a  curved  creft,  carrying  their  heads  well  up, 
with  long  necks,  high  withers,  and  a  commanding 
forehand.    Thofe  with  ftiort  necks,  thick  fhoulcLers, 
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dull  fpirit,  flow  a£lion,  and  the  withers  lower  be- 
fore than  the  fpinal  (or  rump)  hone  behind,  are 
always  of  a  contrary  defcription ;  they  bore  along, 
invariably  bearing  upon  the  bit,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  are  faid  to  be  heavy  in  hand. 

LIGHT  CARCASED— is  a  terra  applied  to 
horfes,  the  fhape  of  whofe  bodies  bear  no  ill  affinity 
to  the  form  of  a  greyhound.  The  carcafes  of  fuch 
are  flat  at  the  fides,  narrow  in  the  cheft,  and  gra- 
dually contraft  in  circumference  from  the  girth  to 
the  flank;  where,  after  a  little  hard  work,  they 
appear  fo  tucked  up,  it  would  feem  to  a  ftranger 
that  they  were  emaciated  for  want  of  food.  Horfes 
of  this  defcription  poflefs,  in  general,  a  spirit  fo 
much  beyond  their  strength,  that,  although  they 
never  will  relinquifh  their  pace,  or. feem  even  to 
tire,  till  nature  is  quite  exhaufted,  they  debilitate 
themfelves  fo  much  by  impetuofity,  and  unnecet 
fary  exertion,  that,  after  a  {ingle  day's  hard  work 
upon  the  road,  or  a  fevere  chafe  in  the  field,  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  brought  into  ufe  for  a  week  after. 
They  are  always  bad  feeders;  and  it  is  an  old 
maxim  with  the  sporting  world,  "  that  thofe  wh0 
•won't  eat  can't  work  ;"  and  this  remark  is  literally 
juft;  they  certainly  cannot  for  any  length  of  time 
together.  Light  carcafed  horfes  are  moflly  hot  and 
fiery  in  their  tempers,  excellent  goers,  but  trouble.* 
forae  in  company;  invariably,  eager  to  be  firft; 
and  wilL  fink;  under  perfevering  fpeed  and  fatigue, 
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rather  than  be  exceeded  in  afiion  and  emulation. 
They  are  by  no  means  defirable  purchafes,  but  to 
thofe  whofe  journies  arejhort,  and  woVk  eafy  ;  to 
fuch  their  defe&s  may  not  be  confidered  of  material 
confequence. 

LINSEED — is  a  well-known  article,  and  of  fo 
much  general  utility,  that  the  houfe  of  a  sportsman 
(in  the  country)  fhould  never  be  without  it:  its 
properties,  either  in  its  ltate  as  seed,  or  fold  in  the 
fhops  as  powdered,  become  equally  applicable  to 
the  liable  wants  of  the  winter  feafon.  A  decoction 
of  the  feeds,  one  handful  boiled  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  ft  rained,  is  the 
beft  mucilaginous  wafh  for  fore  or  cracked  heels 
duringyrq/2  ox  f now  that  can  be  brought  into  ufej 
as  well  as  an  excellent  article  (in  fuch  weather)  to 
prevent  their  appearance.  In  fevers,  or  an  in* 
f] animation  of  the  lungs,  an  infusion  of  the  feed 
made  with  boiling  water  ((landing  covered  for  an 
hour)  and  then  ftraihed,  being  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated with  a  moderate  quantity  of  honey,  will  be 
found  ufeful  in  allaying  the  feverity  of  difeafe. 

Poultices  made  of  linfeed  powder  and  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  olive  oil, 
U  the  leading  ftep  to  a  cure  of  cracked  heels  of 
.the  worjl  description :  they  are  alfo,  from  their 
emollient  property,  the  beft  poflible  external  ap- 
plication to  legs  affefted  with  .grease,  either  in  an 
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early  or  more  advanced  ftage ;  in  which  diforder  k 
is  too  much  the  cuftom  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the 
medicinal  power  and  effe£t  of  internals^  without 
confidering  that,  by  ftriking  induftrioufly  at  the 
very  root  of  difeafe,  it  might  often  be  completely 
cured  in  half  the  time  by  the  affifting  effe&s  of 
both,  ".       .  - 

.  LIQUORICE  ROOT,— This  is  an  article  fo 
much  in  ufe  \vith  horses,  (in  a  pulverized  ftate,) 
that  it  is  abfolutely:  neceffary  it  fhould  undergo 
fome  degree  of.  el ucujation  ;  to  prevent,  ifpoflible, 
a  part  of  the  medical  ..deception^  and  adulter  a- 
tion*.  which  fo  univerfally  prevails.  Liquorice  root 
is  plentifully  produced  in  mod  countries  of  Europe, 
2nd  is  in  a)l  held  in  the  fame  degree  of  eftimation 
for  its. utility.  What  is  grown  in  England  is  pre* 
ferable  to  what  is  brought  from  abroad;  the  latter 
being  generally  mouldy,  and  in  a  perifhing  ftate, 
which  it  will  always  foon  become,  if  not  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  or  buried  in  fand.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  peculiar  property  of  allaying  thirft,  particularly 
as  it  ,i.s  the  almoft  only  fweet  known  fo  to  dp :  it  i? 
in  conftant  ufe  as  an  article  of  much  medicinal  effi- 
cacy with  the  human  fpecjes,  both  as  a  moft  excel- 
lent pectoral  and  detergent,  as  well  as  to  foftea 
acrimonious  humors,,  reduce  glandular  irritability 

in  colds,  and  promote  expectoration. 
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The  article  called  Spanish  liquorice  is  an  ex- 
trad  prepared  from  the  root  in  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities ; 
hut  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops  in  a 
ftate  of  purity  and  perfection ;  thofe  who  are  the 
makers  being  either  very  flovenly  in  the  prepara- 
ration,  or  interefted  in  the  event,  conftantly  mix- 
ing it  with  fand,  (or  other  impurities,)  to  enlarge 
the  weight,  and  increafe  the  profit;  under  which 
difadvantages  it  is  univerfally  known  as,  arid  expe- 
rimentally proved  to  be,  a  pe&oral  balfamic  of  ge- 
neral utility.  In  refpeft  to  what  is  difpenfed  at 
the  fhops,  under  the  name  of  liquorice  powder, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  any  for  little  more  than  half  what  the 
real  dried  root  can  be  bought  and  powdered  for  by 
the  firft  wholefale  houfes  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
deception  is  clear,  and  felf-evident ;  as  it  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  confumption,  fo  it  becomes  the  more 
properly  appropriate  to  the  pecuniary  purpofe  of 
adulteration :  thofe  who  bejl  know  the  advantage 
arifing  from .  fuch  praftice,  beft  can  tellr  that  two 
pound  weight  of  genuine  liquorice  root,  ground 
in  the  drug  mill,  and  there  incorporated  with  the 
cuftomary  proportions  of  bean  meal  and  wheat 
•  flour,  will  make  fourteen  pounds  of  moji  excellent 
liquorice  powder  for  retail ;  and  is  the  very  article 
with  which  the  public  are  fupplied  as  a  fubftitute 
for  a  medicine*  of  fo  much  efficacy,  that  it  is  to  be 
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regretted  it  fhould  fo  eafily  become  a  matter  of 
fuch  general  proftitution.     See  Adulter athw. 

LIVER  op  ANTIMONY-**  a  medicine  pof- 
feffing  a  very  powerful  and  aftive  property;  and 
would  not  have  been  introduced  in  this  place,  but; 
with  a  view  to  prevent  fome  of  the  mischiefs 
which  would  probably  happen,  from  too  free  a  ufe 
of  fo  dangerous  an  article,  when  in  the  unreftrained 
hands  of  the  illiterate,  the  injudicious,  the  un- 
thinking, or  the  inexperienced.  .  It  will  create 
fome  furprife  with  the  confiderate,  that  this  prepa- 
ration, (known  alfo  by  the  name  of  crocus  metal- 
jlorum,)  from  two  to  fix  grains  of  which  will 
operate  as  a  violent  emetic  with  an  adult  of  the 
human  fpecies,  fhould  be  given  in  dofes  of  half 
an  ounce  each  by  common  farriers  to  a  horfe,  and 
that  probably  three  or  Jour  times  in  twenty-four 
hours;  under  an  impreffion,  that  it  would,  and 
does  operate  only  by  perfpiration,  or  as  an  altera- 
tive; beyond  which,  probably,  their  ideas  or  in- 
tentions may  not  extend.  When  it  is  taken  into 
confideration,  that  the  horfe  does  not  poffefs  the 
power  of  regurgitating  by  vomit,  it  then  becomes 
a  matter  of  due  deliberation,  how  far  it  may  be 
confident  and  proper,  to  permit  valuable  horfea  . 
to  be  drenched  with  medicines  of  this  defcription 
in  fuch  immoderate  quantities;  a  very/<?zu  grains  of 
tyhich  will  excite  fuch  violent  operations  withona 
of  the  i)uman  fpecies.     Thofe  who  adminifier  it 
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as  an  alterative,  will,  perhaps,  prudently  con- 
ceive, two  drachms  a  day,  in  dofes  of  a  drachm 
each,  full  as  much  as  ought  to  be  ventured  upon, 
incorporated  with  fuch  other  articles  as  the  urgency 
of  the  cafe  may  feem  to  require. 

LIVER.— The  liver  in  a  horfe  is  liable  to  dif- 
eafe,  as  obftruftions  by  tubercles,  indurated  tume- 
fa&ions,  and  fchirrofity;  either  of  which  may  be 
produced  by  various  means,  and  treated  as  Jaun- 
dice, which  see. 

t  LOCKS — are  elaftic  leather  pipes,  or  circular 
pads,  duffed  with  does'  hair,  about  the  fize  of  a 
fecond  finger  in  circumference,  and  made  to  buckle 
jiift  above  the  fetlock  of  either  leg,  as  a  preven- 
tive to  cutting  with  the  other.  There  are  others 
of  a  different  form,  made  flat,  having  a  padded 
oval  in  the  center,  which  are  called  cutting-boots : 
the  former,  however,  have  the  preference,  as  they 
occafion  lefs  ftri&ure  upon  the  tendons. 

LOINS — are  the  part  of  a  horfe  at/  the  extre- 
mity of  the  back  immediately  preceding  the  rump 
and  hip  bones,  fituate  above  the  flanks.  Beneath 
the  loins  internally  are  feated  the  kidnies,  which, 
as  well  as  the  loins,  are  very  fufceptible  of  injury, 
by  carrying  improper  weights,  drawing  too  heavy 
Joads,  particularly  up  hills,  or  in  fhort  turns;  to 
prevent  all  which  fhould  be  humanely  attended  to*. 

Injuries 
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Injuries  of  this  kind,  when  unfortunately  fuftained* 
«re  very  eafily  ascertained  by  a  little  ferious  atten* 
tion.  The  fubjefi  will  fink  and  contraft  himfelf* 
if  preffed  forcibly  upon  the  part  with  the  hand ;  he 
will  alfo  move  in  his  ftall  with  a  kind  of  curved 
motion,  groaning  probably  if  compelled  to  move 
fuddenly ;  likewife  in  laying  down,  or  in  attempting 
to  ftale,  which  he  frequently  does,  but  moftly  in  fmall 
quantities.  Exclufive  of  whatever  medical  means 
may  be  adopted,  bleeding,,  gum  Arabic  diflblved 
in  gruel,  as  common  drink,  and. mucilage  of  lin- 
feed,  to  {heath  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidnies,  or  furrounding  parts, 
will  be  found  admirable  collaterals.  See  Kidnies; 

LOOSE-JOINTED-  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
loose-jointedj  when  his  pasterns  are  fo  long  as 
to  let  his  hoof  come  considerably  from  under  the 
perpendicular  pofition  of  the  tore  leg,  fo  that  the 
heel  is  exceedingly  flat9  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fetlock  joint,  by  a  kind  of  elaftic  bend  or  drop* 
feems  nearly  to  touch  the  ground.  Horfes  of  the 
blood  kind  have  frequently  this  failure  in  their  for- 
mation,  and  is  the  principal  reafon  why  fo  many 
of  them  are  feen  in  common  hands  of  little  or  iu> 
value,  as  properly  appropriate  to  no.  particular 
purpofe,  or  of  the  leaft  general  utility:  inoft  of 
this  defcription  have  the  firft  defeft  accompanied 
by  a  fecond,  which  is  a  long  back,  and  confequent 
weaknefs  of  the  loins:    thcfe,    in  the  aggregate, 

conftitute 
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.  tcmftft*rite  a  complete  lovfe-joinied  horijb;  the  p.ur- 
titasfe  or  ptpffefiion  of. which  will  refleflt  no  pre- 
dominant R£Y,s.6f  jud.g^nt  upQi*  the  owner* 

LOOSENESSES  a  laxity  of  habit,  or  debili- 
ty of , the  in,te#u*ejs,  which  is  conftitutiogal  jvith 
fome  Jio^rfes ;  ,hu?t  in  others  is  die  effeQ:  of  tempp- 
rjuy  .dif^afe ;  produced,  probably,  by  an  efferwf- 
ceijit  putrefa&ion  o^f  the  excrements  too  long  lock* 
4ed  .yip  in  the  inteftirtpl  canal,  and  at  length  fudden- 
ly  ,afld  forcibly  .e^j^elled  by  an  effort  of  Nature,  to 
jcelie#e  .herfeLf  frofli  the  offending  caufe.  This  lat- 
ter is  xkc  kind  pjF  lo.afQn.efs  jiot  to  be  immediately 
checked.,  or  reftraii\ed;  by  the  aid. of  aromatic  re- 
fia;it£je^ts;  but  r^thfjrto  be.a;^ifted,  and  proniotqd, 
by  iiiree  ufe  of  warn>  jjxafhes,  and  gruel,  till  the 
difgucjler  has  run  itfelf  off,  #nd  effe^ed  its  own 
cjire.  Soipe  horfes  are  habitually  irritable,  and 
b^gin.to^dung  looft  upon  the  molt  trifling  Qcc^fions: 
yqung.  hprfes  fometimes  do  ,fo  from  a.  ft  ganger's  ap- 
proaching.them  judjlenly  ,after  coming  from  a  pea- 
^erU  ftable;  this  muft  arife  from  ,the  memory  of 
^t^hip:  .others  from  being  pvit  into  expeditious 
aftipn,upon  the  XQZ&itqofoon  after  their  zuttter  in  a 
morning.  Horses  fond  of  hounds,  and  eager  in 
the -chafe,  will  frequently  begin  to  purge  at  the 
place. of  meeting,  ,and, continue  foto.do  half  a  do- 
zepi  times  within  an  hpjir,  when  .the  fuperflux  being 
thrown  off,  the  excrements  again  .become  firm,  and 
are  evacuated  with  their  ufuai  folidity  during  the 
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whole  of  the  day.  A  warm  cordial  ball  befotfc 
the  water)  for  two  of  three  mornings  in  fudceffiori, 
is  generally  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  done  iipan 
fuch  occafions. 

LUNGS.— ^The  lungs  of  a  horfe  afe  two  elaftfc 
lobes,  confiftirig  of  air  veflfels,  blood  veflels,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  and  cellular  membranes,  poffef- 
fmg  conjunQively  the  properties  of  contraftioh 
and  expanfibn;  nearly  filling  three  parts  of  what 
is  termed  the  cHEsf,  and  may,  without  much  devia- 
tion from  the  line  of  profeffional  confiftency,  be 
pronounced  the  very  mainfpring  of  exiftence.  it 
is  the  good  or  bad  ftate  of  the  lungs  upon  which 
the  duration  of  life  becomes  in  a  proportional  de- 
gree dependent;  and  by  the  perfe£t  eafe  of  infpira- 
tion,  and  refpiration,  health,  and  bodily  ftrength, 
"may  in  general  be  ascertained.  The  lungs  are 
fubjeft  to  inflammation,  obftruftions,  tubercles, 
ulceration,  and  confumption;  the  Caufe  of  one 
arid  all  originating  in  colds  and  coughs,  produced 
by  a  fudden  collapfion  of  the  pores;  when  the 
perfpirative  matter  being  repelled,  and  thrown 
upon  the  circulation,  the  blood  becomes  fizey, 
vifcid,  arid  difeafed ;  affuming  fome  leading  feature 
of  the  ills  defcribed,  which,  fuffered  to  continue 
long  without  the  proper  means  of  countcra&ion, 
frequently  attain  a  height  too  great  for  the  power  of 
medicine  to  fubdue* 

LURCHER, 
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fc  •  LURCHER.— The  dog  fo  called  is  rough  and 
toirey  haired,  'with  ears  ereft,  but  dropping  a  little 

%  at  the  points :  they  are  above  the  middle  fize>  of  a 

,  yellowiflior  fandy  red  colour;  and  of  great  fpeed, 
courage^  and  fidelity;     They  were  originally  pro- 

.  duced  from  a  crofs  between  the  shepherd?s  dog- 
and   the   greyhound,    which,    from    breeding   in 

.  and  in  with  the  latter,  has  fo  refined  upon  the  ori- 
ginal  crofs,  that  very  little  of  the   fhepherd's  dog 

.  is  retained  in  its  ftock,  its  docility  and  fidelity  ex- 
cepted. <  Thus  bred,  they  are  neither  more  or  lefs 
than  baflard  greyhounds,  retaining  moft  of  their 
perfections^  but  without  their  beauty.  They  are 
the  favorite  dogs  of  inferior  or  fmall  farmers,  as 

.they  aft  in  the  nominal  capacity  of  a  sheep  dog; 
but  can  occafionally  trip  up  the  heels  of  a  leveret 

.  three   parts   grown.     They   are  alfo    the   conftant 

,  companions  of  the  moft  prQfefl'ed  and  notorious 
poachers,  being  fo  admirably  adapted  to  the  uni- 
Verfality  of  the  fervice  required :  they  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  any  other  kind  of  dog  in  Sagacity;  and 
are  eafily  taught  any  thing  it  is  poffible  for  an 
animal  of  this  defcription  to  acquire  by  inftru&ion. 
Some  of  them* are  very  little  inferior  in  fpeed  to 
well-bred  greyhounds  :  hares  they  frequently  run 
up  to;  rabbits  they  kill  to  a  certainty,  if  they 
are  any  diftance  from  home:  if  near  a  warren, 
the  dog  invariably  runs  for  the  burrow,  by  doing 
which,  he  feldom  fails  in  his  attempt  to  fecure  his 
aim.  His  qualifications  .go  ftill  farther;  in  noSurnal 
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excurfioris  he  beebnies'a  proficient,  and  will  eafw 
ly  pull  ddwn\  tallow  deer,  fo  foon  as  the  ^g*- 
nal  is  given  forpurfuit;  which  done,  Tie  wiH  ex- 
plore his  Vay  to  his  inafter,  and  conduft  him  to 
the  gam£,  wherever  he  may  have  left  it.'  In  poach- 
ing, they're  individually  inftrumehtal  to  the de-* 
ftru&ion  of  hares;  for  when  the  iviires  are  fixed 
at  the  meiifes,  and  the  nets'?!  the  gates,  they  are 
difpatched,  by  a  fingle  word  of  command,  to  fcour 
the  field,  paddock,  or  plantation;  winch,  by 
their  running  mute,  is  effefted  Fo'filently,  that ; a 
harveft  is  obtained  (according  to  "the'ftock-  of  the 
country)  with  very  little  Tear  of  deteftion. 

LURCHER,— the  name  of  a  hotfe  of  feme* 
recent  celebrity;  he  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Rider;  was 'got  by ; Dungannon,  (damcby  Vertum- 
nus.  In  1792,  when -three  years  6ld,  he  won 'a 
5ol.:  plate  at  Ascot  Heath,  beating  fetfefn  'others. 
At  Stockbridge,  a  fubfeription  of  Jao  guineas 
each,  (ten  fubferib'ers,)  ht^iihg  Hainlet,  St.  George, 
and  two  others.  At  Winchester,  a  fweepftakes 
of  20  guineas  each,  eleven  fubcribers  ;  and  at  Lewes, 
a  fweepftakes  of  10  guineas  each,  ten  fubferibers. 
He  was  then  purchased  by:MR.  Wi.lson,  in  Miofe 
poffeffion,  1793,  whfen  four  years  old,  he  won  at 
Newmarket  a  fweepftakes  of  500  guineas  each 
from  the  Ditch  in,  beating  Kitl  Carr*  ahd  Osmond. 
On  the  Saturday  iri'the  Tame  week,  he  won  a  fweep- 
ftakes of  200  guineas  each,  half  forfeit ;  beating 

Lord 
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Loap.  Cjjsrmont's  Pipator.  Lord  Foley's  Ver- 
min paid.  Second  Spring  Meeting,  he  beat  Lord 
Cj^e^mcwt's.  Sptculatpr  a  m^tclj  acrofs  the  flatf 
2QQ  guineas,  each-  In  1794,  at  the  Craven  fleet- 
ing, .^^maricst,  be  won  the  firft  clafs  of  the 
Oatij^nds  Stakes,  of  50  guineas  e;achy,  (twenty- 
one  fubfcribers,)  half  forfeit  beating  thirteen  others, 
with  the  odds  of  nine  to  one  againft  him  at  ftarting. 
For  the  Main  of  the  Oatlands,  Firft  Spring  Meet- 
jng,  he  beat  Lord  Grosvenor's  Druid^  200  gui- 
neas each,  pitch-in.  Second  Spring  Meeting,  he 
received  150  guinea*  forfeit  from  t}ie  D,uke  of 
Bedford's  Teucer;  after  jtfhich  he  appeared  no 
mQre  upoij  the  tprf. 


M. 


JyJADty]£SS. — This  dreadful  canine  ijiajady, 
wi$  i,ts  copfequeqees,  when  communicated  to  the 
hunja#  fraine?  y?i\\  fce  found  enlarged  upon  under 
the  hftad  I}og  in  $e  firft  Volume. 

JyJAJN.— Jfye  m^in  is  a  principal  term  ufed  in 
the  fafhionatyle  aij$  deJlruSive  nofturnal  game  of 
hazard,  at  which  jb  many  immenfe  fortunes  have 

keen  iqiiandere/1  away,  and  fo  very  few  realized. 
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The  perfon  who  is  the  holder  of  the  box  containing 
a  pair  of  dice,  being  Jet  by  an  individual,  or  any 
part  of  the  company,  what  money  he,  or  they,  may 
propofe,  and  the  money  ftaked,  (or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  covered^)  he,  the  Caster,  (that  is,  l 
the  holder  of  the  box,)  ftiaking  the  dice,  throws  ' 
them  out  upon  the  table :  if  the  furface  of  both 
difplay  a  number  above  four,  and  not  ov^r  nine, 
'that   number   is   then  publicly   announced   "the 
maim"  by  the   Groom  Porter,  (who  is  the  offi-1 
elating  attendant  upon  the  company  and  the  game;) 
but  the  Cafter  throwing  under  four,  or  dver  nine, 
at  the  firft  .throw,  it  is  then  called  aloud,  "  No 
main ;"  and  the  Cafter  repeats  his  throw  till  a  num- 
ber appears  between  four  and  ten,  whenever  which 
happens,  (as  for  inftance,  eight,)  the  Groom  Porter 
inftantly  vociferates,   '*  Eight  is  the  main,  eight;*' 
and  it  is  called  the  main,  becaufe  it  is  the  main  for 
the  company  againft  the  next  throw  of  the  Caster, 
which   is   called  the   chance;    as   being   his  own 
againft  the  main  previoufly  thrown,  and  by  both 
which  the  Caster  and  the  Setters   muft  abide, 
when  main  and  chance  are  thrown;  though  either 
party  may  draw  their  money,  upon  not  approving 
or  fancying  the  main,  provided  they  declare  it  be- 
fore the  chance  is  thrown.     The   Cafter  throwing 
eight  or  twelve,  the  very  next  throw  to  the  main  of 
elight,  is  faid  to  <6  nick  it,"  and  wins  the  money. 
If  he  throws  seven  for  a  main,  and  immediately 
follows   it  with  another   feven,  or  an  eleven,  he 
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nicks  again,  and  wins  likewife.   Six  and  twelve  are 
a  nick  to  fix;  five  and  nine  nick  themfelves,  and 
win  when  they  follow  in  fucceffion,  as  defcribed  of 
eight.     If,  after  throwing  the  main,  the  Caster  at 
the  next  throw  produces  under  four,  they  are  called 
crabs  ;  he  then  lofes,  and  his  box-hand  is  faid  to 
be  out,  and  he  paffes   it  to  his  next  neighbour; 
when  bets  are  made  round  the  table  according  to 
Fancy ;  fome  that  the  "  Cafter  throws  in ;"  others, 
that  "  he  throws  out;"  exclufive  of  the  conftantly  * 
flanding   bufinefs,    of  setting   the    Caster   what 
money  he  requires  before  he  throws  a  main ;  when 
which,  and  the  chance,  are  both  thrown,  and  de- 
clared by  the  Porter,  the  odds  are  laid  and  taken 
in  every  part  of  the  room,  as  opinion  may  prompt, 
or  judgment  di&ate.     Thefe   odds   are  regulated 
upon  a  fcale  of  equity,  from  which  there  can  be 
no  departure;  it  being  an  invariable  principle  of 
the  game,  that  any  perfon  laying  an  unfair  bet,  or 
deviating  from  the  fixed  odds,  can  never  win.  Every 
minute  particular  of  the  game  cannot  be  reduced 
to  paper  here,  or  indeed  perfeftly  underftood  from 
theory ;  but   a  farther  elucidation  will   be  found 
under  its  proper  head,  Hazard. 

MAIN  or  COCKS.—When  two  parties,  whe- 
ther individuals,  or  aij  aggregate  compofed  of  gen- 
tlemen in  one  county,  agreeing  tb  fight  a  cock^ 
match  with  an  individual,  or  the  gentlemen  of 
pother,  the  match  invariably  confifts  pf  an  odd 
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numbfet  of  battles;  as  twenty-otie,  thirty-dlte,-  otf 
forty -one;  tohich  niatch  once  made,  and  th6  cockt 
weighed,  is  then  called  a  maim  of  cocks  :  whefl 
fought,  2hd  finifhed,  the  winner  of  the  odd  battle 
(or  more  a-head)  is  the  winder  of  the  main.  When-- 
ever  a  match  is  ftiade  between  patrties  of  refpeQ&v 
bility  and  hofcotit-,  the  following  agreement  is  driwr* 
up,  atid  reciprocally  entered  into. 

ARTICLE  for  a  COCK-MATCH. 

Articles  of  agreement  made   the  lft  of  Mdyy 

1803,  between  A.  B.  of —  in  the  county  of 

r- on  one  part,  and  C.  D.  of  *— = — ; —  in  the 

county  of  r— on  the  other.     First,,  the  ftid 

parties  niutually  agree,  that  e&ch  fhall  product, 
ftiew  and  weigh,  at  the  Cockpit  Royal,  iri  Saiat 
James's  Park,  on  the  lft  day  of  Jtlhe  rtefct,  btgitt" 
ning  at  the  hour  of  fix  in  the  morning,  forty-on£ 
cocks;  none  to  weigh  lefs  than  three  pounds  fix* 
hor  more  than  Four  pounds  eight  ounces ;  and  as 
ihany  of  each  parties  cocks  as  come  within  two 
ounces  of  the  other  parties  cocks  hereby  ftand  en-> 
gaged  to  fight  for  ten  guineas  a  battle;  that  is* 
five  guineas  each  cock ;  in  as  equal  divifions  as  the 
battles  can  be  divided  into  (^s  pits  or  day's  ptey)  at 
the  Cockpit  Royal  aforefaid;  atkl  that  tht  partfeg 
cocks  who  win  ¥he  greateft  number  of  ftiain  battles 
out  of  the  number  aforefaid,  fhall  bfc  entitled  tb  the 
futfi  of  oftE  hundred  guineas  odd  battlfe  iftofcey. 

And 
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And  it  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  fum  is  to  be  made 
stakes  into  the  hand*  of  £,  F.  Efq.  in  equal 
ftiares  between  the  parties  aforefatd,  before  the  Jirjl 
pair  of  cocks  are  brought  to  pit.  And  the  faid 
patties  further  agree  to  produce,  fbew,  and  weigh, 
Oh  the  faid  dky  of  weighing,  fifteen  cocks  for  bye 
battles,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  weight  as  the  main 
cocks  before  mentioned,  and  thofe  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  main  » cocks  unmatched ;  and  as 
many  of  them  as  come  within  one  ounce  of  each 
pther,  fliall  fi|ht  fof  two  guineas  a  battle,  (that  is, 
one  guinea  each  cock,)  to  be  as  equally  divided  as 
can  be,  and  added  to  each  pit  or  day's  play  with 
the  main  of  cotka :  and  it  is  alfo  agreed,  that 
the  balance  of  the  battle  money  fliall  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  pit  or  day's  play;  and  to  fight  in  fair  re-; 
puted  silver  spurs,  and  with  fair  hackles;  and  to 
be  fubjeft  to  all  the  nfual  rules  of  cocK-ncHTikc, 
as. is  pra&ifed  in  LoNbON  and  at  Newmarket  ;  and 
the  profit  of  the  Pit,  of  day's  ptey,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  faid  parties,  after  all  charge* 
are  paid  and  fatisfied  that  ufually  arife  thereupon^ 
As  witnefs  our  hands,  this  firft  day  of  May,  18094 

A*  fi. 

C.  D. 

Witnefs 

G.  H. 

.  *    :  RULES 
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.RULES 

FOR    MATCHING    AND    FIGHTING. 

In  matching  (with  relation  to  the  battles)  it  is  an 
invariable  rule,  that,  after  the  cocks  of  the  main 
are  weighed,  the  match  bills  are  compared,  to  fee 
that  they:  are  equally  correal. 

In  weighing,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every 
?air  of  cocks  of  dead  or  equal  weight  falling  toge- 
ther, are  to  be  feparated,  and  matched  againft  others 
coming  within  -the  limited  weight  of  each  other; 
provided  that  it  appears  the  main  can  be  enlarged, 
by.  adding  thereto,  dither  one  battle  or  more 
thereby. 

,  la  lighting,  it  is  to  be  mutually  underftood, 
that  the  main  battles  begin  to  be  fpught  with  the 
lightejl  pair  of  cocks,  proceeding  in  fucqeffion  with 
the  next  in  weight  upwards  to  the  end;  fo  that 
every  lighter  pair  may  fight  earlier  than  thofe  that 
jure  heavier. 

In. farther  elucidation  of  this  sport,  See  Cock* 
ing,.  Cqck-Match,  CbCKPiT  Royal,  and  Game 
Cock. 

•      * 
MALLENDERS. — The   defect  or  disorder 
fo  called,  is  a  large  flat  fcab,  or  more  properly  an 

accumulation 
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accumulation  of  efchars,  (more  or  lefs  inveterate,) 
feated  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  fore-legs,  dire&ly* 
behind  the  knee,  juft  where  the  back  finews  have 
their  ihfertion  at  that  joint.     They  are  feldom  feen 
with  hbrfes  who  are  properly  managed,  but  merely 
with  thofe  of  an  inferior  description,  that  are  little 
attended  to.     If  difcovered,  and  proper  means  of 
countera6tion  adverted  to  in  their  early  ftate,   little 
or  no  inconvenience  enfues;  but  if  fuffered  by  time 
to  become  inveterate,  with  deep-feated  cracks,  from 
whence  oozes  a  greafy  kind  of  icfior,  with  briftly 
hairs  making  their  way  through  the  hardened  fcabs 
upon  the   furface,  they  are  productive  of  much 
trouble   before   a  perfeQ;   cure   can  be   obtained. 
When  advanced  to  this  ftage,  they  are  not  only 
exceedingly  painful  in  aftion,  but  conftitute  fuch  a 
ftrifture  upon  the  part,  as  to  affe£t  the  elafticity  of 
the  tendons;  in  which  ftate  the  horfe  is  retarded 
in    progrefs   by  the  preternatural   rigidity  of  the 
joint,  with  the  additional  danger  of  (tumbling  and 
falling  in  every  effort  he  makes  to  avoid  it. 

Thofe  horfes  having  the  greateft  quantity  of  hair 
upon  their  legs  are  the  moil  fubjeft  to  this  malady, 
where  it  remains  a  long  time  obfcured  from  the  eye 
of  the  master;  as  it  is  not  to  be  expefted,  a  difco- 
very  will  be  made,  and  communicated,  by  a  fervant, 
in  palpable  proof  of  his  own  neglcB  and  indolence.  If 
the  part  inveterately  affefted  is  covered  with  hair, 
either  totally  or  partially,  it  muft  be  taken  off  as 

clpfc 
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ctafe.as  polfiWe,  before  wy  Sl^mpt  ^t  y«f  i$ 
made*  tbftt  d#»e,  a,patieitf  f^wsptatix^n  q|  h<&. 
gywt,  a  4e£o##>j]  of  li#fee<fc  or  mallpy  roo^  ?#d 
l«ave$,  (b»ml4  be  perfevered  ia  for  3  qu^F&n?  of  an 
J\aar  daily*  letting,  however,  t|*e  prqcefs  of  foft 
foap  and  W«i  water  be  «idQpted  oi>  the  fjjrft  d^ya 
continuing  Pne  of  tlz*e  hefor^-ineptipned  famept$T 
tjpm  eyery  day  after. /Wfc$i)  *lhe  fp?b$  o>r  efchar?  are 
completely  foftened,  got  lppfe,  and  begin  |p  p^fo* 
ttfcte,  *he  parts  i»9y  be  well  *njpregn§i*ed  yith  c$m? 
pborate^,  sse&ma  cceti.  LiyiM^^T  every  day  aftpf 
the  fprnentetipn ;  but  not  before  the  part  is  i$ad$ 
properly  dry  to  receive  it,.  If  the  fubje.&  is  fupppfgcj 
to  have  an  acrimpnious  tendency  in  the. blppcjj  P¥ 
difplays  the  leaft  appearance  pf  cutaneous  erupjjqji 
in  any  ether  part  of  tbe  body,  the  heft  oiethQ4  Y*U 
be  to  put  biro  upon  a  cOtirfe  of  a^tjmoni^  al- 
TEHATiYES,  which  he  will  cpnfurae  with  his  conj 
without  farther  trouble.  . 

MALLOWS,-ras  well  as  marsh-mallows,  are 
ingredients  fo  ufeful  and  efficacious  in  fomentations, 
^d  emollient  catapiafms,  upon  various  unexpected 
^emergencies,  that  the  hpufe  of  a  sportsman  ia  the 
country  ihould  never  he  without. them* 

MALT,  GROUND-n-is  an  article  of  ,the  utpupft 
•utility  when  incorporated  with  an  equal  quantity  pf 
bran,  and  given  in  a  mafh  to  hories  labouring  under 
cough,   iaadily  debiiity,    (from  ovjer.  fatigue,)  or 

3  difeafe ; 
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diferfe;/  it  poffcfWs  the  'property  <of  fnrvigoration, 
is  highly  nutritive;  and,*  by  itsTOttrafifcingAagraney, 
horfes  are  induced  to  <take  at  hi  forrall  quantities, 
during  the  progte'fs  6f  dangdrous  difeafes,  'when 
'tftey  refufe'every  other  kiad-'of  food.  !Mafhes  thus 
tti&de,  and  giv^n  nightly,  are  ufeful  in  promoting 
eoNbiTidN,  as  well  as  a  proper  vehicle  :for  alterna- 
tive powders,  or  during  the  operation  of'  ite'Ysic. 

;MAN3iJGE.~The  m^n*ge  israi'tertn  u fed  in  /a 
"fynonymous  fenfewith  exjueftrian  academy,  or  ri- 
ding fchool;  implying* not  only  the  receptacle  k- 
felf,  but  the  inftruftionsthe^eto  be  derived  from 
thofe  who  profefs  to  teach  the  art. of  horseman- 
ship by  riding  the  great  horfe.     There  ^re  many  of 
this ;  dgfeription,   *nd  of  f much  .celebrity,  in  'and 
rOurid  Che'Metrop^lisj-rrplete  wth'  every  conve- 
nience for  the  accommodation  of  .'gentlemen,  and 
r  the  br^akSffg  ^f  horfes  j:and  for'  ladies  alfo,  who 
-have  the  advantage  of  ^riding  under  cover  at  all 
leafoftaf  of'  the  ye&r.     I'n  every  MAxtaEdL  'centrical 
•  fp&t  is  appropriated:  to  the^regulating  the  found  or 
Volts,  in'  which  is?  fixed  a  pittar;  and  to  this  horfes 
are  occafionally  fattened  in  theiirififft'lftfTons.'  Other 
pillars-  are  llikewife  placed  inpairsat*he  fides  «6f  the 
manege,  for  the  more  perfeft  completion  of  *heir 
voltsand  airs. 

The  manege  maybe  properly  divided  into  the 
,  oreater  and  the  lesser;  or,  in  the  precife  words 

of 
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.of  a  modern  writer,  "  the  grand  and  petit  manege"  i 

.  the  former*  or  management  of  the  great  horfe,  in- 
tended purely  for  the  purpofes  of  parade  and  fhew ; 
the  latter,  confined  folely  to  the  utile  of  military 
taftics.  The  .grand  manege  confifts  in  teaching  a 
horfe,  already  perfe&ly  broke  in  the  common  way, 
certain  artificial  motions,-  the  chief  of  which  are 

.  called  the  terra  a  terra,  demi-volt^  coruet^  capriole, 
croupade,    balotade,    and  the   ftep   and   the   leap; 

:  which  laft  is  a  motion  compounded  of  three  airs; 

.  namely*  the  terra  a  terra+  corvet)  aftd  the  leap,  by 
which  the  motion  is  finifhed.     When  a  horfe  is 

{perfeft  in  all  thefe,  he  is  ftyled  a  full,  dreffed,  or 
maneged  horfe* 

ic  The  petit  mahege  is  that  drilling,  or  training* 
•  by  which  the  army  riding-mafters  fit  the  horfe  for 
military  fervice  in  the  ranks.     The  chief  objefts  of 
it  are,  to  fet  hitn  upon  his  haunches,  and  make  him 
rein  well;  to  give  him  a  cadenced  pace;  to  teadh 
» him    to    rein    back,    or  retreat;    to  move   fide- 
ways,  to  ftand  fire,  and  to  leap.     After  thefe,  a 
horfe  will  foon  become  capable  of  all  the  neceffary 
military  evolutions*     The  common  bufinefs  of  our 
town  riding^fchools,  is  to  teach  grown  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  to  fet  ill-broken  horfes  upon  their 
haunches.     It  is  well  known  that  the  grand  manege 
has  been  long  out  of  fafhion  in  this  country ;  and 
farther,  that  it  has  for  years  paft  been  upon  the  de- 
cline 
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'  fcllne  in  every  other.  "I  look  upon  it  as*  a  relift  $f 
that  fuperftition  in  all  things,  which  is  the  cha- 
ra&eriilte  of  barbarous  times.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
any  good  or  ufeful  purpofe,  becaufe  all  fuch,  whe- 
ther of  parade  or  bufinefs,  may  be  fully  anfwered 
by  the  common,  rational,  and  uninjurious  manage- 
ment; 'whereas  there  is  always  more  or  lefs  cruelty 
pra&ifed  in  completing  the  full-dreffed  horfe ;  fucb, 
for  inftance,  as  fevere  whippings,  the  meaning  of 
Which  the  horfe  cannot  poffibly  comprehend,  and 
vhich  are  therefore  unnatural  and  illegitimate  mea- 
fures ;  the  labour  and  irritation  alfo  are  exceffive  ; 
and,  after  all,  the  natural  paces  of  the  horfe  are 
fpoUed,  and  he  is  rendered  unfit  for  common  bufi- 
nefs; the  only  compenfation  for  which  is,  that  he 
has  learned  fundry  harlequin  tricks ;  two' of  which 
are,  to Jkip  like  a  goat,  and  kick  up  behind  like  an 

ASS." 

MANE — is  the  name  by  which  the  long  hair  is 
called  hanging  from  the  neck  of  a  horfe,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  back  of  his  ears  to  his  withers :  a 
handfome  full  mane  adds  much  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  a  Well-formed  horfe,  and  is  of  courfe  pre- 
fecved,  not  more  in  refpefl:  to  ornament, .  than  its 
utility  in  mounting,  to  the  eafe  and  agility  of  which 
it  affords  material  affiftance. 

MANGE  'in  HORSES.  — The  diforder  fo 
called,  and  with  which  only  horfes  of  the  inferior 
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-fort  are  afieScd,  originates  in  an  impoverifihed 41^ 

of  the  Mood,    occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper 

healthy  load,  and  a  conftant  ^xpofure  to  the  ejc- 

menu  in  the  fewerky  0/  ?the  winfcer  ifea&>n.     W-tan 

arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  virulence,  it  becomes 

-tnfe&ious,  particularly  as  the  warmer  months  <pf 

iummer  advance;  and  of  this  contagious  property 

no  doubt  can  he  entertained  ;  the  law  paving  pi#- 

vicfed  aremedy,  that'no  fuch  horfe  JhsiU  be  {\iffF5rqd 

togpat  large,  upon  .any  lair,  common,  or  Jiftip- 

-dnal  pafture,  whore  there  is  a  poffibility  of  4o«i- 

;  muni  eating  the  infeQiion.     The  fubjefts  of  it  ji;e 

generally  in  a  ftate  of  wretched  omftciRtiqn,  bearing 

-the  external  appearance  of  leprofy,  ;qr  partial  >eac- 

-coriation:  the  leading  fymptojpe  ,are  a  jwrpetwd 

Etching  behind  <he  ear^,  down  <tfae  m^e  on  each 

(fide  the) neck,  and  at  fhe;mfertioji  of  the  tail  ,n$ar 

the  rump.     Thefe  parts,  from  inceflant  rubbing  to 

allay  the  irritation,  are  foon  divefted  of  the  hair* 

to  which  a  dirty  kind  of  fcurf  appears,  bearing 

•upon. its  furface  a  malignant  oily  fort  of  moifture, 

avhiah  foon  degenerates   into  variqgftted-coloured 

Ifcabs,  conftituting  a  confirmed  n>ange ;  which,  the 

■longer  it  is  permitted  to  continue,  upr^fUained  in 

>its  progrefs)  the  more  difficult  ;a.c;ure  is:to  «be  pb- 

tained. 

As  the  mange  is  principally  a  cutaneous  difeafe, 
«by  which  the-ikin  only  is  materially  affefled,  fo  the 
cure. mull  chiefly  depend  .upoji  external  applica- 
tions 
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tibtte ;  jjrefcriptions  for  which  may  be  amply  fupplied 
from  either  old  books,  or  new  Veterinarians;  neither 
of  thefe  being  now  difficult  of  attainment.  If  the 
difeafe  has  arifen  front  an  impr^verifeed  ftate  of 
living*  and  a  confequent  acrimonious  date  of  the 
blood,  altering  its  property,  by  a  change  of  ali- 
ment, and  more  liberal  invigoraiion  of  the  fyftem, 
will  greatly  tend  to  the  promoting  a  fpeedy  obli- 
teration. Should  a  horfe  in  high  health*  flesh$ 
and  condition*  have  received  the  difeafe  by  in* 
fcftion,  bleeping,  evacilants,  or  alteratives,  fhould 
be  brought  into  ufe  in. aid  of  external  application 

MANGE  in  DOGS— will  te  found  fully 
treated  on  under  a  continuation  of  the  hea4 
Hotwns*  in  page  485  of  the  firft  Volume. 

MANGER-*— is  the  name  by  which  the  trough  is 
Called  that  is  fixed  in  all  {tables,  and  from  whence 
a  horfe  eats  his  corn  or  mafhes ;  it  is  ufually  placed 
under  his  Tack,  from  which  he  receives  his  hay; 
and  this,  in  well-managed  (tables,  is  not  depofited 
there  in  large  quantities,  but  in  light  proportions, 
and  at  ftated  periods*  It  is  an  excellent  and  healthy 
cuftom,  though,  pdrhape,  not  much  in  pra&ice,  to 
let  all  mangers,  in  conftant  ufe,  have  a  fubftantial 
(crabbing  with  foap,  brufli,  and  boiling  water, 
once  a  month;  theabfoiute  neceffity  for  which  may 
be  feen  by  making  an  occafional  obfervatioq  upon 
die  filthy  ftate  of  mangers  in  general,  particularly 
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at  inns  upon  the  roads,  and  livery  stables  ift 
the  Metropolis* 

MARE— -is  tjie  well-known  feminine  of  thef 
horse,  but  not  held  of  equal  value  with  the  maf- 
culine  in  refpeft  to  the  gender,  which  is  not  only 
troublefome,  but  found  to  be  produSive  of  tern-* 
porary  debility  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year- 
Mares  are  evidently  weaker^  and  lefs  adequate  to 
fevere  work,  during  the  time  they  give  proof  of  a 
defire  to  copulate,  than,  at  any  other ;  which**  per- 
haps, is  the  principal  r&afon  why  geldings  are  fo 
generally  preferred,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained* 
Notwithftanding '  this  partiality,*  mares  are  not 
without  their  advocates,  and  have  their  convex 
niencies:  in  cafes  of  lameness,  or  other  occur- 
rences in  the  long  lift  of  cafual  ills,  they,  of  courfe, 
become  appropriate  to  the  purpofe  of  propaga- 
tion, without  much  lofs  being  fuftained*  Thdfe, 
however,  who  expeft  to  derive  either  pleafure, 
emolument,  or  a  gratification  of  ambition,  from 
breeding,  muft  be  a  little  prudent  and  circumfpeft 
in  the  ihape,  make,  diftin£l  points,  and  general 
fymmetry,  of  the  mare,  before  they  too  haftily 
embark  in  fo  critical,  and  fo  truly  expenfive,  an 
undertaking.  Although  it  is  a  maxim  univerfally 
admitted,  that  an  equal  degree  of  precaution  Ihould 
be  ufed  in  refpeft  to  the  horse,  it  is  doubly  and 
trebly  neceffary  with  the  mare ;  becaufe  ftrift  ob* 
fervation  has  demonftrated,  that  nearly,  or  full  two 
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frit  of  every  three  foals,  difpl&y,  in  their  appear- 
ance j  more  of  the  dam  than  the  sire  :  and  that 
there  are  more  fillies  than  colts  fallen  every 
year,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

A  variety  bf  opiniorts  are  held,  attd  occafioiially 
propagated,  upon  the  beft  and  moft  proper  age  for 
putting  a  mare  to  horfe^  that  a  filly  covered  in 
her  third  year,  will  produce  a  fine  healthy  foal 
in  her  fourth^  is  fufficiently  known;  and  that  brood 
*iares  bring  forth  excellent  ftock  from  their  twen* 
tieth  to  their  twenty-fifth  year,  is  equally  true ;  but 
if  the  two  extremes  are  avoided  (w,hen  it  can  be 
conveniently  done  fo)  the  produce  may  moft  likely 
come  fome  few  fhades  nearer  perfe&ion.  In  the 
Jirjl  inftance  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the  component 
parts  may  not  have  reached  the  extreme  points  of 
strength  and  maturity  ;  and  that  in  the  latter, 
from  the  natural  effeft  of  age,  the  frame  is  verging 
Upon  decay  ;  and  that  the  lacteals  from  whence 
the  nutriment  for  the  foal  is  to  be  obtained, 
Hiuft  be  contraBed  in  proportion* 

The  beft  and  moft  approved  feafon  for  letting 
the  mare  take  the  horfe,  where  the  produce  is 
bred  for  general  purpofes,  is  from  the  firft  week  in 
May  to  the  laft  in  June;  as  then  the  offspring  is 
dropt  in  April  or  May  in  the  following  year,  and 
are  the  propereft  months  a  foal  can  fall  in,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  all  the  fummer  for  growth  and  ex- 
'  Ha  panfion, 
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panfion,  preparatory  to  the  drawback  of  wjsaning, 
and  the  enfuing  feverity  of  the  winter.  Mares 
during  the  time  of  gestation,  are  liable,  but  very 
little  fubjeft  to  abortion  ;  reafonable  work,  and 
moderate  exertions,  affeft  them  but  flightly  in  that 
way ;  nor  does  the  disappointment  but  feldom 
happen,  unlefs  by  fome  fevere,  cruel,  or  inhuman 
treatment.  Mares  are  the  mod  uncertain  of  all 
.animals  in  bringing  forth  from  the  time  of  con- 
ception. Numerous  attempts  have  bt^n  made  to 
difcQver  the  precife  time  of  a  mare's  carrying  her 
foal,  which,  however,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
been  afc^rtained  to  a  certainty.  Long-ftanding 
opinions  and  authority,  tranfmitted  from  one  pof- 
terity  to  another,  has  eftablifhed  it  at  eleven  months 
and  as  many  days  as  the  mare  happens  to  be  years 
old:  ftrift  attention,  in  a  variety  of  iaftances,  to 
both  the  i,unar  and  calendar  months,  his  proved 
the  uncertainty  of  this  calculation,  jand  left  thero* 
in  thofe  events,  dependent  upon  neither  one  or  tijh 
qther.  Certain  it  is,  tbey  go  many  days  longer 
with  a  colt  foai,  than  they  do  with  a  yitLY; 
and  cafes  frequently  occur,  where  a  mare  carries 
h^r  foal  within  a  few  days  of  the  twelve  mdnths. 

MARK  !~a  term  ufed  by  sportsmen,  particu- 
larly in  covert  shooting,  where  they  are  DSC^jBTjt- 
yily  feparated  from  each  other;  when  onet  of  the 
party,  having  fprung   a   pheasant,   or  jhjktd  « 
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oock,  (at  which  be  either  did  not  get  *Jhot)  or  miffed 
his  aim,)  he  then  vociferates  the  fignal,  mark!  in  a 
hope  his  companion  may  get  a  fhot,  or  mark  the 
fpot  gear  where  he  alights,  to  infure  a  better  chance 
of  his  recovery.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  partridge  fhooU 
ing,  where  hedges  or  hedge-rows  interrupt  the 
£ght*  or  divide  ,the  parties. 

MARK  in  the  MOUTH,— The  black  cavity 
in  the  teeth  of  a  horse)  by  which  his  age  is  cor- 
jre&ly  known  till  feven  years  old,  is  called  the 
mark;  when  which  is  obliterated,  the  age  can  be 
fiO  longec  precisely  afcertained.  Dealers  adopt  a 
fuccefsful  mode  of  deception,  by  which  the  young 
and  inexperienced  are  frequently  jmpofed  upon, 
£ee  Bis#omnq  &txi  Cojlt. 

MARK  ANTHONY,— the  name  of  a  horfe  of 
Ibme  celebrity  as  a  racer,  and  equal  to  any  horfe 
of  his  time:  he  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Blake,  and 
foaled  in  1767:  he  was  gat  by  that  known  good 
horfe  SptHator  (who  was  got  by  Crab)  out  of 
Rachel,  (who  was  got  by  Blank;)  her  dam  by 
Regulu$6  grand-dam  by  Sorehecls.  He  acquired 
fome  reputation  as  a  stallion,  and  was  the  fire  of 
feveral  good  runners. 

MAR8K— * was  a  horfe  whofe  diftinguifhed  cele- 
brity arofe  fcnore  from  chance  than  any  peculiar 
merits  of  bii  own.     He  Was  bred  by  the  then  Dukis 
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of  Cumberland;  was  foaled  in  17^0;  got  by 
Squirt,  (who  was  got  by  Bartlet's  Childers ;)  dan* 
by  Blackkgsx  grand-dam  by  Fox  Cub.  Although 
his  blood  and  racing  ability  flood  fairly  admitted, 
yet,  fo  far  from  having  acquired  any  reputation  a* 
a  staluon,  he  was  permitted  to  cover  common 
mares  at  the  Lodge,  in  Windfor  Great  Park,  fou 
only  half-a-guinea,  which  was  the  groom's  fee, 
Precifely  at  this  period  (in  the  year  1763)  8pikttar 
the  dam  of  Eclipfe^  having  proved  barren  for  twoi 
or  three  years  in.  fucceflion,  ?  new  experiment  wa$ 
made,  and  fhe  was  covered  by  both  Shaktfpcat* 
smd  Marjk  in  the  fame  feafon;  when  (tinted,  and  fome 
time  after  perceptibly  in  foal,  it  was  uncertain  whQ 
\yas  to  be  declared  the  sire,  till  the  produce  falling 
to  correfpond  with  the  laft  leap  from  Marjk,  he  be^ 
came  (frpm  Exlipfe's  aftonifhing  powers)  loaded 
\vith  honours,  publicly  acknowledged  the  fire  with 
^n  enhanced  reputation,  and  a  cpnftantly  increafing 
feraglio ;  from  whifch  time  he  continue d  a  ftallion 
pf  the  firft  eminence,  and  prodded  a  progeny  of 
winners  by  much  too  long  for  introdu&ion  under 
this  head.  Spilletta  afterwards  produced  Proferpins 
by  Marjk)  foaled  in  1766;  and  that  well-known 
hprfe  Garrick)  foaled  in  1772;  both  excellent  run, 
pers, 

.  MARTIN,  or  MARTERN,TTris  an  animal 
inhabiting  woods  and  bufhy  coverts,  rather  inferior 
in  fize  to  a  domgft^c  cat,  but  longer  \n  the  neck 
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and  body,  having  a  head  and  tail  corfefponding  in 
make  and  fhape  with  the  fox,  but  not  fo  fhafp* 
pointed  in  the  ears.  They  are  nearly  as  expert  in 
climbing  trees,  and  leaping  from  one  to  another,  as 
a  fquirrel ;  they  breed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and 
produce  four,  five,  and  even  fix,  young  at  a  time, 
They  live  upon  pouljry,  game,  and  birds:  moft 
probably  the  eafual  food  of  the  fox  is  taken  by 
the  martin  alfo.  As,  by  their  great  agility  in 
climbing,  they  become  a  moft  deftrufiive  enemy  to  ; 
pheasants,  fo  by  their  scent  they  are  frequently 
the  fubjeft  of  much  mortifying  difappointment  to  a 
field  of  expe&ant  fportfmen.  When  found  amidft 
the  bufhes,  the  general  burft  of  the  finding  hounds 
is  as  great  as  when  a  fox  is  unkenneled,  and  fo  conr 
tinues,  till,  being  clofely  preffed,  fome  friendly 
tree  (probably  clothed  with  ivy)  fuddenly  termi- 
nates the  deceptive  chafe, 

MARTINGAL.— The  article  fo  named  is  of 
two  kinds;  one  of  which  is  termed  a  headstall 
martingal ;  the  other,  (imply,  a  martingal :  each 
confifts  of  a  long  ftrip  of  leather,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  paffing  between  the  fore-legs,  with 
a  loop  or  wide  noofe  at  its  extremity,  through 
which  the  hinder  girth  is  to'pafs,  and  by  which  it  is 
fecured  at  that  end :  at  the  front  of  the  breaft  it 
divides  into  two  equal  branches;  and  having 
swivel  rings  at  the  extremity  of  each,  they  are 
flipt  on  upon  the  bridoon  (or  fnaffle)  rein,  and  are  * 
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ufed  to  keep*down  the  bead  of  a  hard-mouthed  of 
high-Jlaring  horfe,  that  he  may  fee  the  ground  upon 
which  he  is  to  move  with  lefs  danger  tq  the  neck  of 
the  rider.  The  headftall  martingal  is  of  fimilar 
conftruftion,  except  its  having  a  headftall  the  fame 
as  a  bridle,  to  whiph  the  divided  branches  before 
defcribed  are  united  at  the  cheek  oq  each  fide;  but 
this  is  a  hazardous  praftice,  and  fhould  only  be 
ufed  with  colts  in  breaking;  for  if  a  horfe  once. 
Jlumbles  in  aftion,  h<e  is  fo  confined,  that  his  fudden 
exertion  to  raife  his  bpad,  and  tp  recover  himfelfj 
being  countera&ed,  he  almqft  inevitably  cqmes  tq 
the  ground, 

MASH-rris  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  univerfal 
panacea  for  horfes  during  a  Courfe  of  physic,  or 
labouring  under  cough,  cold,  or  disease.  Mafhe$ 
are  differently  made,  according  to  the  peceffity 
which  qccafions  their  being  brought  into  ufe :  fome 
are  made  with  brakt  and  honey;  others  with  tqud] 
parts  of  oat§  ai>4  bran,  with  or  without  honey  $ 
put  tfie  paoft  fragrant,  ufeful,  attraft jng,  and  invi? . 
gorating,  is  made  from  ground  malt,  with  fuch 
proportion  of  bran  as  will  difunite  the  glutinous 
^dhefive  property  of  the  malt,  and  reduce  Jts 
.  fweetnefs  enough  to  prevent  a  fatiety  by  its  clam- 
miners  in  maftication.  MaU  maihes  (and  the  liquid 
preffed  from  them)  hotfes  will  generally  take  in 
different  dangerous  diforders,  as  fevers,  injlamt 
ration  of  the  lvngs,  .strangles,  &c,  wjiep  they 
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triil  take  (fpontaneoufly)  no  other  kind  of  food 
qt  nutriment.  Maibes  fliould  be  always  made  of 
ingredients  perfectly  sweet,  without  the  leaft  taint 
of  mujlincfs,  and  in  pails  or  veffels  free  from  every 
poffibility  of  grtafe;  they  fliould  alfo  be  prepared 
with  water  briting  hot,  which  being  once  ftirred  tor 
gether,  may  then  be  covered  down  till  of  a  proper 
warmth  to  be  placed  in  the  manger;  which  Ihould 
pever  be  of  greater  heat  than  new  milk  from  the 
tcow,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  a  fumigation  may  be 
required  to  relax  and  take  off  a  ftrifture  from  the 
glandular  parts/  and  promote  a  difcharge  from  the 
poftrils. 

MASTER  or  the  HORSE-— is  an  office  of 

Jiigh  honor  and  great  truft,  feldom  conferred  upon 
any  but  feme  djftinguifhed  individual  of  the  peer- 
age, in  poffeffion  of  hi$  Majesty's  confidence^ 
and  honored  with  his  perfonal  approbation*  The 
department  pf  the  master  of  the  horse  is  of  very 
confiderable  magnitude,  poffeffing  a  greater  extent 
#f  patronage  thai)  almoft  any  other  appointment 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  The  Matter  of  the 
Horfe  is  the  fupreme  fuperintendant  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  King's 
stables  and  their  contents.  It  is  within  his  official 
department  to  take  cognizance  of  every  part  of 
the  royal  retinue  in  which  horses,  carriages, 
and  their  requifite  attendants,  are  concerned;  as 
well  as  personally   to  attend  upog   his  Majefty 
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whenever  they  are  employed ;  but  more  particular* 
ly  upon  all  public  occalions,  and  in  all  procession* 
of  state.  He  alfo  appears  in  perfonal  attendance 
upon  his  Majefty  in  the  chafe;  unlefs  upon  fome 
pecafions,  by  the  King's  permiffion,  or  particular 
deli  re,  that  official  fervice  is  difpenfed  with.  Su- 
bordinate to  the  Matter  of  the  Horfe  in  the  liable 
eftablifhment,  are  the  equerries,  pages  of  honor, 
clerk  of  the  ftables,  yeomen  riders,  mews-keepers, 
SQacbjneji,  footmen,  grooms,  poftillions,  and  heU; 
pers,  exclufive  of  faddlers,  coach,  harnefs,  and 
bit-makers.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  royal  hunt 
is  alfo  officially  announced  in  the  department  of 
the  Matter  of  the  Horfe;  although  the  patronage 
atnd  appointments  remain  of  courfe  with  the  Mafe 
tier  of  the  Stag  Houncjs. 

MASTER  of  the  STAG   HOUNDS.      See, 
King's  Hounds* 

MATCH  COCK.— A  cock  intended  to  fight 
in  a  match,  mutt  not  be  lefs  in  weight  than  three 
pounds  fix  ounces,  or  exceed  four  pounds  eight  ? 
if  either  lefs  than  the  Jirjt,  or  more  than  the  latter^ 
lie  c3Qp0t.be  Ihewn  or  brpught  to  the  scale.  See 
Main  of  Cocks. 

MATCH  in  RACING— is  a  bet  made  between 
the  owners  where  only  two  horfes  are  concerned, 
ope  of  which  mutt  become  the  winner,     For  ex-  < 
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placatory  particulars,  fee  Horse  Racing.  Horfes 
pre  faid  to  match  (for  a  carriage)  when  they  cor, 
jrefpond,  3i)d  cpnftitute  a  fimilitude  in  height, 
marks,  aftiqn,  and  colon  A  hunting  match 
(generally  termed  a  fteeple  chafe)  is  made  by  par* 
ties,  tQ  ride  tfcejr  own  horfes  acrofs  a  country  to 
fome. point  agreed  on,  encountering  all  difficulties, 
guid  taking  thp  leaps  in  Jlroke  :  this  kind  of  match 
is,  upQn  jnoft  occafions,  run  wijh  a  few  couple 
of  hounds;  aperfon  going  forward  with  a  drag 
to  the  fpot  appqinted  where  the  match  is  to  be 
4ecide(Jf 

MATCHEM— was  a  horfe  the  moil  eminent 
of  his  time  as  a  racer,  and. for  many  years  wa* 
the  moft  efteemed  stallion  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  bred  by  M*.  Fe^wick,  foaled  in  1748;  got 
by  Cade,  dapi  by  Partner,  grand-dam  by  Make- 
fcfh  gre?t  grapd^Iaip  by  Brimmer,  &c.  &c.  he 
prodijce4  *n  annual  fucceffion  of  winners  (many 
pf  them  excellent  runners)  too  long  for  enume- 
ration, 

MERCURY-r-is  become  an  article  of  fo  much 
medical  utility  with  horses,  as  well  as  with  the 
human  fpecies,  thjrt  it  feems  entitled  to  fome  men- 
tion here,  being  a  fpecific  much  talked  of,  but 
pot  univerfally  underftood.  Mercury  (alias  quick- 
filver)  is  an  opaque  fiiver-colored  mineral  fluid, 
appearing  to  the  eye  like  melted  tin  or  lead  ;  it  - 
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is  heavier  than  any  other  fluid,  and  does  not  con* 
geal  in  the  greateft  degree  of  natural  cold  ever 
yet  known.  This  mineral  is  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form  in  the  earth,  or  extrafted  by  art  from  cer- 
tain  metallic  ores.  There  are  confiderable  mines 
of  it  in  Hunqary  and  Spain ;  but  the  greateft 
quantities  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  The 
ufe  of  mercury  was  but  little  known  till  within 
the  laft  century ;  and  its  more  fubtle  preparations, 
with  their  efficacious  properties*  of  a  much  later 
.date.  The  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a  confirmed 
corrofive  poifon,  though  perfeftly  void  of  acri- 
mony, tafte,  aqd  fmell.  Experiments  have  been 
made,  and  inftances  proved,  of  it&  having  beert 
lodged  for  years  in  cavities  of  both  bones  and 
flefhy  parts,  without  the  leaft  injury,  or  ftnalleft 
fenfible  or  perceptible  effeft.  Taken  into  the  hu- 
man body  in  its  crude  and  undivided  ftate,  it 
pafles  through  the  inteftinal  canal  unchanged,  and 
has  not  been  found  to  produce  the  leafy  incon- 
venience. 

Notwithftanding  the  mildnefs  and  inaBivity  of 
quicksilver  in  its  crude  and  undivided  ftate,  yet, 
when  refolved  by  fire  into  fume,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  very  minute  particles,  and  prevented 
from  re-uniting  by  the  interpofition  of  proper 
fubftances,  or  combined  with  mineral  acids,  it 
has  very  powerful  effe&s,  affording  the  moft  vio- 
lent poisons,  and  yielding  the  moft  excellent  and 
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falutafy  remedies,  of  any  with  which  the  medical 
world  are  acquainted.  Th$re  are  bow  (introduced 
upon  the  broad  bails  of  experimental  praQice)  a 
variety  of  mercurial  preparation**  fome  of  which 
are  given  internally  i  Qthers  are  introduced  (or 
rather  infinuated)  into  the  habit  by  external  ap- 
plication,  either  in  a  liquid  fetation,  or  in  an  unc* 
tuous  form :  in  whatever  way  it  be  adminiftered  in^- 
ternally,  or  applied  externally,,  it  evidently  pof* 
fefles  the  power  of  foiving,  all  ftagnant  fluids, 
liquifying  the  vifcjid  juices  which  obftruQ:  the  finer 
veffels,  §ind  moft  minute  paflages;  and  .  has  been 
known,  by  patient  perfeverawe,  to  obliterate 
cancerous  affeftipns,  and  fehirrofities  of  dangerous 
magnitude*  The  fundamerttal  effefts  of  mercury 
(or  rather  mercurial  preparations)  do  not  depend 
upon  the  increafe  of  the  fenfible  evacuations ;  as  its 
gradual  introduction  into  the  habit  (or  fyftem)  of 
either  man,  or  beaft,  may  be.  fo  managed,  by  judi- 
cious proportions,  as  to  promote  excretion  through 
the  different  emiin&ories*  without  perceptibly  de- 
ranging the  frame  of  ooe  or  the  other. 

Thus  much  being  introduced  upon  the  properties 
of  mercury  and  its  preparations,  as  applicable  to 
the  convenience  of  thofe  who  may  not  have  entered 
into  medical  difquifition,  it  becomes  neceflary  to 
advert  to  its  ufe,  now  become  fo  evidently  effica- 
cious in  many  of  the  dtf quietudes  and  diforders  to 
which  horfes  (as  well  as  ourfelvea)  are  fo  conftantly 
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liable.  The  only  modes  by  tfhich  it  can  be  witft 
prudence  arid  fafety  adminifltered  to  &  hdrfe,  U 
cither  in  a  coiirfe  of  purgatives,  in  the  form  of 
calomel  incorporated  with  .  the  cathalrtic  ingre- 
dients, or  introduced  3s  an  ALf  erAi  iVe,  by  throw-* 
iftg  daily  Vetry  fmall  Quantities  of  that  article  into 
the  fyftetii ;  dr  the  better  alternative  (if  meant  as  an 
alterative)  of  giving  the  mtkio^s  mineral*  in 
dofes  of  two  drachms  eath,  every  mdriiing,  mixed 
up  with  a  cordial  balh  Miich  danger,  and  many 
Iosses,  having  recently  dccutred  with  individuals 
from  a  too  free  ufe  of  calbmtl  in  purging  £alls, 
Vihete  horfes,  from  a  certain  degree  of  conftitu-* 
tional  irritability,  tfr  a  want  of  proper  care  and  at- 
tention during  their  phyfic,  have  died  in  the  mod 
excruciating  agonies,  with  only  two  or  thret  drachms 
(unlefs  errdneoufly  weighed  in  the  fhops)  df  Calo- 
iflel;  it  certainly  tfill  be  the  ifloft  prudent,  evi«« 
dently  the  moft  saj-e,  to  adopt  the'  three  gfada-: 
tional  quantities  of  a  drachm,  a  drachm  and  a  halfy 
dr  two  drachms,  according  to  the  fize,  ftrength^ 
and  conftitutidn*  of  the  hdrfe*  taking  Cafe  never 
to  exceed  that  quantity  evert  with  the  ftrongefh 

MERCURY — was  the  name  of  a  horfe,  that,  as  a 
HAcer,  and  afterwards  a  stallion,  flood  very 
high  in  fpof  ting  eftimatibn.  He  was  bred  by  the  late 
CoLdNfcL  O'KfcLLY;  foaled  in  1778;  was  got  by 
Eclipfe  out  of  a  Tartar  mire,  who  was  likewife 
the  dam  of  Whitenoft,  Maria,  Antiochus,*  Venus, 
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Siter,  Adonis,  Lilly  of  the  Valley ',  Voluntett '+ 
Boniiyjace,  and  Queen  Mab*  After  having  acquired 
Confiderable  celebrity  as  a  good  runner,  and  proved 
himfelf  equal  to  ariy  horfe  of  his  time,  he  became 
a  favourite  stallion  in  the  pfoffeffion  of  Lord 
Egremont,  where  he  has  produced  a  numerous 
progeny,  including  a  very  great  number  of  winners, 
many  of  much  note;  and  amongft  the  reft,  the  fol-* 
lowing  celebrated  horfes,  fome  of  whom  are  ftal- 
liqns  in  high  reputation :  Calomel,  Sublimate,  Hip- 
polyta,  Mercutio,  Old  Gold,  Precipitate,  Quick/liver^ 
Young  Mercutio,  Felix,  Cinnabar,  Mother  Bunchy 
Hermes,  Pill  Box,  Silver,  Tranjit,  Gohanna,  Caujlic, 
Stadholder,  Buckingham,  &c.  &c< 

MESHES-~are  the  vacancies  in  all  kinds  of 
Ket-work,  of  which  there  are  various  forts,  with 
their  mefhes  of  different  dimenfions ;  as  the  gate-1 
net,  Jluc-nct,  .tunnel-net^  drawing-net,  cofting-net^ 
&c«  &c.  as  adapted  to  their  diftinft  ufes,  For 
taking  either  fish  or  fowl. 

MEUSE — is  the  opening ^at  the  bottom  of  quick- 
fet  and  other  hedges,  as  well  as  in  the  bufhy  under- 
wood of  coverts,  through  which  hares  take  their 
track,  when  going  to,  or  coming  from,  feed  during 
the  night.  At  thefe  meufes  the  expert  and  expe- 
rienced poacher  fixes  his  wires'  (commonly  called 
fnares)  with  fo  much  fecurity,'  qnd  confidence  of 
fuccefs,  that  he  generally  infures  a  tolerable  cpro* 
<>  portion 
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portion  to  his  Own  fiiare^  according  to  the  ftoct  of 
the  country; 

MEWING — is  ari  old  foreft  term  Fot  a  stag^ 
{hedding  his  horns* 

MEWS-^is  a  receptacle  for  torfes  and  carriages* 
Appropriated  to  no  other  ufe  whatever*.  The  build* 
ings  confift  of  (tables  and  coach-houfes  only,  with 
conveniencies  above  for  the  refidence  of  coachmen* 
and  their  families*  In  all  die  newly-ere&ed  fquares 
and  ftreets  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the?  Metro- 
polis* moll  of  the  houfes  are  fo  conflruEted,  that 
the  matter  and  fervants  have  accefs  to  the  ftables  by 
a  communication  at  the  back  of  the  dwelling-* 
koufe*  without  the  inconvenience  of  paffing 
through  the  ftreets* 

MOLTEN  GREASE.— This  diforder  is  de- 
fined ^by  every  writer  in  fucceffion,  a  folution  of 
the  fat  with  which  a  horfe  may  abound,  when 
brought  into  fudden  and  excejfivc  aftion ;  that  in 
its  ftate  of  liquefaction,  a  great  part  falls  upon  the 
inteftiaes,  there  becomes  in  a  certain  degree  incor* 
porated  with  the  contents,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dif* 
charged  in  an  oily  ftate  with  the  excrements.  This 
is  proved  by  long  experience  to  be  a  well-founded 
description  of  both  the  cafe  and  the  caufe,  which 
very  frequently  prove  fatal,  and  that  in  a  flioft 
time,  without  the  lcaft  relief  or  alleviation  to  be 
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bowjned  from  roedicin^  The  leading  fymptonis 
are  preceded. by  an  agitated  trembling,  with  fudden 
•ftarts  or  motjpps,  as  if  frightened  in  the  flail ;  thj^s 
is  fucceeded  by  violent  fever,  with  great  he;at  and 
cjlamminefs  of  the  mouth,  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and 
difficulty  -of,refpiration,  beyond  description,  bearing 
no  ill  affinity  to  the  moft  diftinguifhing  fymptoms 
of  a  horfe  labouring  under  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  .The  great  l?ope,  of  cure  muft  depend  upon 
plentiful  Weeding  without  .delay,  ,and  that  to  be  re- 
peated at  lb  on  intervals,  till  the  blood  is  diverted 
of  its  fizey,  vifcid,  and  inflammatory  appearances. 
If  not  foon  relieved  by  fuch  medical  interpofition 
as  majr.be  thought  moft  applicable  to  the  ftate  he  is 
in,  great  bodily  debility  fpeedily  enfues,.  the  frame 
gradually  declines  in  flefh,  and  becomes  emaciated, 
the  ftin  adheres  to  the  ribs,  the.folids  begin  to  re- 
lax, the  legs  to  fwell;  and  if  the  blood  and  juicqs 
are  not  properly  correfted,  by  a  judicious  mode  9f 
medical  management,  a  general  decay  may  be  ex- 
pefted  in  glanders,  farcy,  or  fome  one  of  the 
difeafes  which  terminate  fatally. 

MOON  EYES. — Horfes  faid  to  have  moo^ 
eyes,  or  to  be  moon-blind,  is  one  of  the  relics  of 
former  fuperftition,  when  certain  defefts  of  the 
eyes  were  ridiculoufly  fuppofed  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced for  better  or  worfc,  by  the  increafing  or 
declining  ftate  of  the  moon.  Such  opinions  feem 
now  to  be  wearing  away,  and  verging  upon  ob- 
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iivion,  in  proportion  as  t\t  ftru&ure  of  the  parts, 
as  well  as  the  remedies  to  relieve,  become  more 
perfe&ly  comprehended  by  the  indefatigable  re- 
fearches  of  Veterinarian  inveftigation. 

MOOR  GAME. — See  Grouse,  Heath  Fowl, 
and  Game. 

MORTIFICATION.— This  ftate,  in  a  physi- 
cal fenfe,  with  either  man  or  beast,  is  the  total 
ceffation  of  vital  heat  in  any  part  of  the  body  or 
extremities,  which  then  becomes  infenfible,  and  is 
followed  by  putrefaftion.  When  a  mortification 
arifes  from  fome  external  injury  done  to  the  part, 
it  is  not  preceded  by  a  gangrene,  but  is  produced 
by  an  abfolute  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  all  the  injured  parts  become  infenfible  and  pu- 
trid at  the  fame  time,  without  any  previous  inflam- 
mation. A  mortification  arifing  from  fome  internal 
caufe,  or  a  deficiency  of  natural  heat,  comes  on  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  is  more  tardy  in  its  progrefs, 
although  it  exhibits  fimilar  appearances;  but  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  may  be  readily  difcovered. 
When  an  external  injury  is  the  caufe,  if  an  incifion 
is  made  early  in  the  difeafed  part,  it  will  be  found 
infenfible,  and  nothing  but  extravafated  bloodwill 
be  difcharged.  In  all  cafes  of  mortification,  the 
difeafe,  with  its  concomitant  fymptoms,  proceed 
with  a  rapidity  that  fets  every  medical  interpofition 
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and  exertion   at  defiance,    till   death  cloffcs  the 
fcene; 

.:  '  .  .  v  .  .     .      .         fc 

MOTION. — 'A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  of  eafy  mo* 
tion,  when  he  has  a  fine  length  of  forehand,  goe* 
off  the  ground  lightly  with  his  head  up,  gliding  his 
hind-legs  under  his  carcafe  in  aQion,  without  the 
ftfaddling  fpring  for  which  rough-going  horfes  are 
to  remarkable; 

MOUTH,— The  good  or  bad  mouth  of  a  horfe 
depends  upon  the  pliability  of  his  temper,  and  his 
tobedience  to  the  bit.  Some  horfes  (particularly 
thofe  of  violent  and  refraftory  difpofitions)  are  fo 
truly  infenfible  to  every  effort  of  even  the  beft 
riders,  that  hardly  any  kind  of  bit  can  be  invented 
to  reduce  them  to  fubjeftion;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  thofe,  and  even  blood  horfes,  of 
fuch  good  temper,  and  conftitutional  docility*  that 
they  may  be  regulated  inftantaneoufly  to  any  pur- 
pofe,  by  the  raoft  tender  bearing  of  a  common 
fnaffie; 

MULE.-^The  mule  is  that  weli-known  croffc* 
bred  animal,  generated  between  an  ass  arid  a  mare* 
Some  are,  but  very  rarely*  produced  by  the  horse 
ivith  a  she  ass;  but  they  are  fmaller,  weaker,  and 
of  lefs  utility,  confequently  not  bred  with  defigri. 
The  mule  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  afs$ 
without  its  bad  ones;  it  is  as  patient,  and  as  per- 
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manent  under  labour ;  it  can  bear  the  moil  incef- 
fant  fatigue,  with  the  ieaft  fuftenance;  is  without 
the  inftinftive  ftupidity  of  the  afs,  and  is  equally 
tradable  with  the  horfe.   The  mule,  when  well  de- 
Tcended,  and  well   fed,   is  adequate  to  a  Variety 
of  fervices,  and  will,  if  taken  the  fame   care  of 
when  young,  nearly  reach  the  fize  of  a  moderate 
Tiorfe.    Many  have  meafured  fifteen  hands  high  and 
upwards,  are  exceedingly  ftrong  and  fure-footed, 
which  qualities  render  them  very  valuable  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe  where  the  countries  are 
mountainous,  and   the   roads   ftony,    as  they  will 
travel  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  fecurity  where  a 
horfe  would  be   very   likely  to   break   his  neck. 
They  are  likewife  exceedingly  ufeful   in  harnefs, 
and  will  draw  immenfe  weights  for   long  journies 
without  difplaying  the  leaft  fatigue. 

The  "mules  bred  in  Spain,  with  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  intentional  ufe,  whether  for  travelling 
or  Ihew,  are  bred  between  very  large  he-afles  and 
Spanifh  mares;  thefe  are  exceedingly  tall,  (lately, 
and  their  colour  inclining  to  black.  A  ftill  larger 
kind  are,  however,  produced  by  thefe  afTcs  out  of 
Flanders  mares,  fome  of  which  have  been  known  to 
reach  feventeen  hands  high,  and  of  equal  apparent 
ftrength  to  our  common  carriage  horfes;  but  they 
are  much  ftronger  than  horfes  of  their  own  fize, 
will  bear  infinitely  greater  hardfhips,  and  are  kept 
at  a  much  lefs  expence ;  as  well  as  an  additional 
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recommendatlon,  that,  they  are  not  fo  fubjea  to 
difeafes*  which  is  a  material  confideration  to  the 
juftification  of  their,  more  general  ufe.  They  are 
found  equally  fit  for  the  faddle,  as  for  the  mpre 
laborious  employmei*ts  of  draft  and  agriculture;- 
they  are  remarkably  docile,  are  eafily  broke,  and 
walk  or  trot  with  e&fe  to  thf mfelves;  and  tp  tha 
rider. 

It  has.  bean  already  remarked*  under  the  head 
Mare,  that  foah  more  frequently  take  after,  the  dah 
than  the  sire,  and  this  is  perceptibly  ftriking  in 
mules;  for  thofe  bred  between  an  ass.  and  a  mare, 
invariably  partake  mor.e  of  the  nature  of  the  latter; 
than  the  former ;  being  in  general  of  good  formar 
tion,  Kyely,  fwift,  and  tradable;  inheriting  only 
the  good  qualities  of  the  afs,  as  his  flrepgA,  pa,- 
tience,  and  pprfeverance,  under  fatigue;  while,  oa 
the  other  hand,  thofe  bred  betwixt  a  horfe  and  a 
flig-afs,  are  more  of  the  nature  of  the  latter,  dull, 
heavy,  fluggifh,  ill-formed,  and  fmall  in  fize# 
What  few  mules  are  produced  in  this  kingdom,  at 
leaft  the  major  part,  may  b.e  probably  bred  more 
from  chance  than  defignf  by  the  common  inter- 
mixture and  unreftrained  affociation  of  affes  with 
mares,  upon  the  4arge  waftes  and  commons  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently feen  in  the  aft  of  propagation.  Of  mules, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  although  fuch  interme- 
diate animal  is  produced  between  the  two  which 
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generate  the  third,  there  the  prolific  property 
ceafes,  and  propagation  goes  no  farther.  Thus  it 
is  with  a  part  of  the  feathered  creation ;  it  is  known 
by  thofe  who  breed,  that  a  cock  goldfinch,  or  a 
linnet,  will  pair  with  a  hen  canary,  and  produce 
young;  but  in  that  offspring  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion entirely  ceafes?  and  they  are*  therefore  termed 

MUTE— is  a  (porting  term,  applied  to  a  hound 
when  he  purfues  his  game  by  the  fcent,  without 
giving  tongue.  As  fome  are  by  much  too  free,  and 
give  tongue  too  haftily,  when  in  a  ftate  of  uncer- 
tainty, acquiring  thereby  the'  degrading  denomina- 
tion of  a  dabbler;  fo  there  are  others  equally  tardy 
in  proclaiming  the  certainty  when  known!  Hounds 
of  each  defcription  are  confidered  injurious  to  the 
4ifcipline  and  defirable  excellence  of  the  pack, 
and  are  generally  reje&ed  fo  foon  as  their  imper- 
feftions  are  known,  and  too  much  confirmed  for 
reformation* 

MUZZLE; — Muzzles  are  made  of  leather,  and 
are  of  two  forts;  the  one  called  a  drejfmg^  the 
other  a  Jetting^  muzzle.  The  firft  is  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  laft,  but  of  different  conftruftion, 
having  a  few  ftraps  crofling  each  other  tranfverfely* 
and  fo  united  as  to  be  about  nine  inches  in  depth, 
and  of  a  fhape  to  cover  the  nofe  of  the  horfe  f6, 
jiigh;  to  which  «*re  annexed  two   ftraps;  one  of 
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which  pafles  up  the  cheek  on  each  fide,  and  buckles 
at  the  top  of  the  head  behind  the  ears;  the  ufe  of 
this  is  to  drefs  fuch  horfes  in  as  are  difpofed  to  vice 
with  the  teeth,  as  well  to  prevent  the  manger  from 
injury,  as  the  groom  from  danger.  The  other  is 
in  little  ufe,  except  in  training  stables;  its  form 
is  not  uftlike  the  exaft  (hape  of  a  common  water* 
pail,  being  made  of  the  thicknefs  of  fubftantial 
leather,  having  a  number  of  round  holes  punched 
in  every  part  of  it,  for  the  free  admiffion  of  air, ■> 
and  is  brought  into  ufe  on  thofe  nights  preceding 
a  horfe's  running  engagement  on  the  following 
day ;  as  well  as  before  taking  a  sweat,  or  running 
a  trial.  It  is  called  a  setting-muzzle,,  becaufe, 
when  put  on,  the  horfe  is  faid  "  to  be  Jet?  (that  is,  to 
faft;)  and  the  intent  is  to  prevent  his  confuming 
the  litter,  or  obtaining  more  food  than  what  the 
training-groom  has  a  perfeft  knowledge  of* 
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.  -  N  A'BOJJ-r-was  a  hofrfe  of  much  temporary  note,, 
and  cionfidered  one  of  the  beft  country  plate  horfes 
of  his  time.;  he  Was  bred  by  Mk.  Swinburne, 
aind  foaled!  in  1753-;  was  got  by  Cadt,  dam  by  Crabr 
grancb-dam  by  Vhilders. .  Although  he  was  a  known 
good  runner,:  he  never  as  a  stallion  pjrqduced  ajiy 
racers  of  much  celebrity* 

NAG— is  rather  a  provincial  than  a  general 
term,  arid  varies  a  little  in  its  Signification,  jaccord-; 
ing  to  the  county,  or  part  of  .the  kingdom*  in  which 
it  is  ufed.  In  the  moft  common  country  accepta- 
tion, .it  implies  a  iIibing  horfe  ot  roadster,  in 
contra-diftin&ibri  to  £  carriage  or  cart-horfe.  A 
"  complete  nag"  may  be  confidered  a  kind  of  horfe 
beyond  the  line  of  mediocrity,  and  bordering  upon 
the  idea  of  a  moderate  hunter.  A  "  fmartifh  nag'' 
is  what  the  opulent  farmer  rides  to  market;  and  a 
"  tightifh  little  tit"  is  a  well-bred  galloway  of  speed 
and  action,  which,  in  a  ftate  of  purity  and  perfec-. 
tion,  are  always  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

NARROW  CHESTED.— A  horfe  is  fo  called, 
whofe  breaft  is  fo  narrow  (when  ftanding  ^before 
him)  that  the  fore-legs  gradually  extend  wider  in 
pgoportipa  as  the  eye  accompanies  them  nearer 
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tfre  gfround;  fo  that,  in  a  frotit  viewV  they- bear  the 
forar  of  two  legs  of  a  common  c0i*ntry  wafhing-* 
ftool,  ^here  the  legs  are  ihferted  in  the  narrow- 
.  part  of  the  wood  at  the  top,  and  are  four  or  five- 
inches  itiore  in  width  at  the  bottom*  Hoffes  of 
this  defcription  are  invariably  weak  before;  and: 
when  put  into  hard  work,  of  ftvere  exertions^  are 
the  very  fort:  of  which  fo  inawy  upon  the  road?  are- . 
feen  in  a  "  cHBST-rouMDrERCD"  ft-ate;  which  fee- 
under  that  head,  where  it  will  be.  found  fully  e*r 
plained.  .,  .-',", 

NARROW  HEELS.— Enlarged    upon  under 
?*  Heels  Narrow,"  which  see, 

NAVEL-GALL— is  an  injury  fuflained  upoq. 
the  centrical  part  of  the  backbone,  correfponding. 
with  that  part  below,  from  whence  it  originally  de- 
rived its  prefent  denomination.*  It  is  always  oeca- 
ficmed  by  the  pad  of  the  saddle  being  in  itfelf  too. 
wide,  (and  deficient  in  fluffing,)  letting  the  iron-. 
•  work  of  the  tree  come  into  conta6i  with  the  spine; 
or  from  the  long  an4  conftant  ufe.of  a  roller  in  the 
ftable,  till  having  loft  the  elafticity  of  its  fluffing, 
it  then  becomes  fufficiently  hard,  particularly  with 
too  tight  buckling,  to  occafion  the  injury,  which 
is  often  productive  of  much  trouble,  long  vexation, 
and  tedious  cKfappointment.  It  is  adiQjrace  to  the 
rational  part  of  the  world,  that  cafes  fhould  occur 
from  negleQ,  indolence,  or  inattention,  which  may,. 
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with  no  more  than  juft  and  neceffary  caution,  be  fo 
cafily  prevented.  A  navel-gall,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
if  immediately  attended  to  upon  the  earlieft  difco- 
very,  (if  that  be  fo  foon  as  the  injury  is  fuftained, 
or  in  its  recent  (late  of  inflammation,)  will  moftly 
fubmit  to  mild  aftringent  repellents,  repeated  at 
ihort  intervals ;  and  the  contents  of  the  inflamma- 
tory tumefaction  will  be  abforbed  into  the  circula- 
tion. But  "  as  it  is  the  curfe  of  fools  to  be  fecure," 
fo  an  impatient  repetition  of  the  caufe  occafions  a 
conftantly  increafing  addition  to  the  injury,  till  the 
renewed  heat  and  friction  upon  the  part  confti- 
tute  an  efchar,  or  leather-like  fubftance,  upon  the 
furface,  which  being  feparated,  or  coming  fponta- 
neoufly  away,  difplays  afoul,  if  not  an  invete-> 
rate  ulcer,  and  requires  no  fmall  (hare  of  Veteri- 
nary ik.il!  to  infure  a  fucccfsful  termination* 

NEAR-SIDE.— The  near-fide  of  a  horfe  is  the 
left  side,  and  of  courfe  the  fide  on  which  the 
rider  goes  to  mount.  The  right-fide  of  the  horfe 
is  always  called  the  offside;  but  the  right  fide, 
or  the  left  fide,  is  never  fo  termed,  when  fpeaking 
of  a  horfe.  It  is  the  invariable  cuftom  to  fay,  that 
horfe  is  lame  of  the  "  near-leg  before ;"  the  other, 
is  evidently  defective  in  the  «  0^-leg  behind." 

NECK.— The  neck  of  a  horfe  has  been  fo  often 
enlarged  upon  under  a  variety  of  different  heads, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  left  ufeful,  entertaining,  or 
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JnftruSive,  to  introduce  upon  the  fubjeft.  All 
that  can  be  required,  will.be  found  largely  ex^ 
plained  by  referring  to  **  Hor$e"  and  u  Fore* 
hand,"  where,  if  it  is  not  already  remarked  fuffi- 
tiently,  it  maybe  here  more  forcibly  inculcated; 
that  a  horfe  with  a  fliort  neck,  is  in  general  lower 
before  than  behind  ;  that  he  is  never  eafy  in  aftion; 
parries  his  head  low,  and  lifts  his  legs  with  diffi- 
culty; is  much  addifted  to  tripping,  or  rather 
blundering,  and  with  that  pleafing  perfe&ion  (fo 
gratifying  to  the  fenfetions  of  his  rider)  is  always 
in  danger  of  falling;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  - 
fce  obferved,  that  a  horfe  of  this  forinatipn  is  nei- 
ther ffcet  or  handfome, 

NEEDLE-WORMS— are  finall  white  worm* 
with  a  fharp-pointed  head,  having  their  feat  in  the 
re&um  of  a  horfe,  from  whence  they  are  frequently 
discharged  with  the  dung,  but  are  difficult  to  dif- 
lodge  and  extirpate  entirely.  By  their  unceafing 
f&ion,  (twirling  and  twitting  in  the  dung  when 
expelled,)  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  how  very  much 
they  irritate,  difquiet,  and  diftrefs  an  animal  where 
they  have  acquired  poffeffion ;  of  this  there  needs 
no  greater  proof,  than  the  excrements  frequently 
and  fuddenly  coming  away  in  a  liquified  (late,  as 
if  the  horfe  was  under  a  courfe  of  phyfic.  And 
{his  is  evidently  the  caufe  why  horfes  eternally 
teazed  and  perfecuted  with  thefe  diminutive  ene*- 
£iies,  always  appear  low  in  flefh3  rough  in  the 
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coat,  funk  in  the  eyes,  and  deprefied  in  the  fpirits  ? 
.eternally  labouring  under  internal  difquietude,  they 
derive  but  little  advantage- from  rest,  or  nourifhr 
ment  from  food.  They  are  fometjmes  not  only 
reduced,  but  eradicated,  by  antimonials;  but  as 
this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  mercurial 
physic  is  juftified  upon  the  broad  bafis  of  expe* 
rience,  as  the  only  infallible  mode  of  extirpation. 

NEIGHING— is  an  exclamatory  fenfation,  (ov 
vociferation)  l>y  which  the  horfe  evinces  either 
anxiety,  fufpenfe,  or  ple^fu-re ;  but  the  paffion  he 
feels  is-  expreffed  with  much  more  force  and  energy. 
in  the  two  firfl,  than  in  the  latter,  which  is  ejacu- 
lated with  low  and  gradual  vibrative  founds,  too 
expreffive  to  be  miftaken  by  even  the  inexperienced 
naturalift,  or  leaft  attentive  obferver.  Being  fepa- 
rated  from  a  companion  with  whom  he  has  been  ac- 
puftomed  to  ftand  in  the  fame  ftable,  and  to  accom* 
pany  each  other  abroad,  his  inquiries  are  loud  an4 
inceffant  upon  the  road  or  in  the  field  j  and  if  made 
upon  a  race  course,  amjdft  a  thoufand  horfes,  they 
are  fo  completely  matters  of  their  own  language^ 
that  they  can  inftantly  diftinguifh  the  exclamation 
of  each  other  from  the  innumerable  neighings  of 
all  the  reft.  Finding  themfelves  anfwered,  at  what- 
ever diftance,  they  difplay  their  eagernefs  to  get 
together;  and  as  they  approach  each  other,  the 
pleafure  becomes  perceptible  in  the  way  before  de- 
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fcribed,  and  bythe  experienced  fportfman  fo  per- 
fe&ly  underftood. 

NETS— are  the  well-known  articles  conftruEled 
of  thread,  packthread,   and  fmall   cord,  made  of 
every  fort  and  fize,  for  the  various   pufpofes  of 
taking   fifli,    fowl,    and   game   of  every  denomi- 
nation; from  the  gudgeon  to  the  salmon,  from 
the  sparrow  to  the  wild  duck,  and  from  the  rab- 
bit to  the  red  deer  ;  all  are  deftined  to  bow  obe- 
dience to  human  ingenuity.     Nets  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  makers,  of  almoft  every  poflible 
defcription,  under  a  variety  of  names,  according  to 
the  diftinQ:  ufe  for  which  each  is  employed.     Of 
thefe  there  are  the  minnow-net,  the  cajling-net,  the 
landing-net,  the   draw-net,    the  drag-net,  the   bat- 
folding-net,  the  tunnel-net,  the  flue-net,  the  clap-net, 
the  fowling-net,  with  a  long  lift  of  inferiors;  the    v 
infertion  of  which  here  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  the 
leaft  general  utility ;  each  being  praftically  known 
to  thofe  of  the  different  sporting  or  poaching  c\attes 
with  whom  they  are  principally  in  ufe. 

NEWMARKET— is  the  name  of  a  fmall  town, 
about  fixty  miles  from  the  Metropolis,  and  ten 
from  Cambridge.  In  itfelf  it  lays  claim  to  little 
attention,  but  is  rendered  of  much  celebrity  by  the 
beautiful'  country  by  which  it  is  furrounded,  and 
the  periodical  racing  meetings  there  eftablifhed; 
conftituting  a  kind  of  carnival  to  the  sporting 
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world,  that,  to  be  properly  conceived,  miift  k 
feen;  and  to  be  enjoyed,  mud  be  underftood. 
During  the  whole  of  each  meeting  it  is  a  complete 
mart  of  business  in  the  midft  of  dij/ipation,  form-" 
ing  a  fcene  of  profit  and  lofs,  pleafure  and  anxie- 
ty, exultation  and  defpondency,  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  moft  fertile  pen  to  depift.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  can  more  nearly  equal  the  general  coh- 
fufion,  the  various  paffions,  and  variegated  coun- 
tenances, (as  agitated  by  the  pecuniary  fenfa- 
tions  of  each,)  than  the  contortions  of  difquie- 
tude,  and  gefticulations  of  mental  mifery,  upon 
the  Exchange,  when  fome  fudden  political  fhock 
produces  a  dreadful  and  unexpe&ed  fall  in  the 
price  of  flocks. 

Newmarket  derived  the  origin  of  its  brilliancy 
from  King  James  the  First,  after  whom  its  plea- 
fures  lay  nearly  dormant,  till  the  gay  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second  renewed  its  fport  with  reno- 
vated fplendour;  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prefent  regular  meetings,  and  erefted  a  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  retinue* 
which  is  Hill  retained  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Crown,  as  a  princely  refidence  whenever  the  So- 
vereign, or  any  part  of  the  royal  fartiily  may  be 
difpofed  to  honor  the  fpot  with  their  prefence. 
The  meetings  confift  of  feven  in  every  year,  and 
are  thus  diftinguifhed :  the  Craven  Meeting;  the 
First  Spring  Meeting;  the  Second  Spring  Meet- 
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ing;  the  July  Meeting;  the  First  October 
Meeting;  the  Second  October  Meeting;  and  the 
Houghton  Meeting;  during  the  whole  of  which 
(the  July  and  Houghton  excepted)  the  fport 
generally  continues  for  six  days,  beginning  on  the 
Monday,  and  terminating  only  with  the  week. 
The  heath,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  moft  extenfive  trad 
of  land,  and  beautifully  diverfified  in  its  pro- 
fpefts;  it  contains  twenty  different  courfes,  of 
various  lengths,  and  almoft  oppofite  defcriptions, 
adapted  to  horfes  of  every  age  and  qualification; 
where,  during  the  ex^rcife  hours  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  may  be  feen  from  a.  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  of  the  fineft  and  bell  bred  horfes  in 
the  kingdom,  difplaying  their  various  powers  in 
every  direQion.  For  farther  particulars  fee  "  Horse 
Racing,"  "Jockey  Club,"  and  "  King's  Plate." 

In  addition  to  all  which  it  may  not  prove  inappli- 
cable to  obferve,  that  a  correft  and  faithful  reci- 
tal of  every  Racing  Transaction  at  Newmar- 
ket, and  every  other  place  of  sport,  is  publifh- 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  newfpaper,  once  a  fortnight, 
during  the  whole  of  the  feafon,  from  April  to 
November,  and  is  tranfmitted,  free  of  pojlage,  to 
individuals  (who  are  subscribers)  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  At  the  end  of  each 
year,  it  is  repeated  in  a  handfome  volume  upon  fine 
paper,  with  various  additions,  including  the  winners 
of  the  different  plates  given  by  his  Majesty;  the 
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particulars  of  the  fweepftakes,  and  fubfcriptionS 
entered  into;  and  a  lift  of  stallions  of  eminence 
intended  to  cover  the  year  enfuing.  This  raoft 
refpe&able  and  authentic  convergence  to  the  fport- 
ing  part  of  the  world,  is  published  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Racing  Calendar,"  at  "a  fubfcriptiori 
of  only  One  Guinea  per  annum,  by  Meffrs.  E. 
and  J.  Wsatherby,  No.  7,  Oxendon-Street,  near 
the  Haymarket.  The  latter  of  whom  has  likewife 
•accommodated  the  public  with  a  "  General  Stuj> 
*Book,"  containing  the  pedigree  of  almoft  every 
horse,  mare,  and  gelding,  of  note,  that  has 
appeared  on  the  turf  for  the  laft  fifty  years  and 
upwards;  together  with  fome  account  of  the  fo- 
reign horses  and  mares  from  whence  is  derived  the 
prefent  breed  of  racers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  is  a  mod  elaborate,  ufeful,  and 
entertaining  produftion,  well  worthy  the  attention 
'  of  every  enlightened  fportfman  in  the  kingdom. 

NICKING — was  formerly  confider^d  an  opera- 
tion of  much  magnitude,^  and  not  without  its 
proportion  of  danger ;  and  then  performed  only 
by  fuch  as  were  confidered  eminent  in  the  practice, 
and  expert  in  the  art.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
matter  of  fo  little  confequence,  that  anatomical 
knowledge  is  not  thought  at  all  neceffary  to  the 
execution;  it  being  a  well-known  faft,  that  almoft 
every  dealer  (or  even  his  principal  fervant)  is 
an   operator  from  One  extremity  of  the  kingdom 
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to  the  other.  The  intent  of  nicking  is  to  pre- 
vent (by  a  countera&ing  power)  a  horfe  from 
depreffing  his  tail,  and  fti£king  it  between  his 
hind  quarters;  giving  .him  all  the  appearance  of 
perpetual  fear*  and  conftitutional  deje&ion.  A 
horfe  of  this  description  is  held  in  very  trifling  ef- 
timation,  and  purchafers  are  not  readily  to  be  found 
till  this  operation  has  been  gone  through*  and  the 
good  or  bad  fet  of  the'  tail  afcertained,  upon  the 
ornamental  part  of  which,  both  the  figure  and  pro- 
portional value  of  the  fubjeft  greatly  depend. 

This  operation*  as  it  was  formerly  performed, 
indeed  as  it  is  now  by  common  farriers  and  inex- 
perienced grooms*  appears  one  of  the  molt  cruel 
and  fevere  that  could  poflibly  originate  in  the  hu- 
man mind ;  though  in  the  hands  of  thofe  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  the  parts,  having 
a  quick  eye>  and  fteady  execution,  it  is  a  matter 
fo  fuperficial,  and  attended  with  fo  little  pain  or 
difficulty,  that  it  does  not  feem  entitled  to  even 
ferious  confideration.  In  order  that  the  procefs, 
and  proper  ufe  of  nicking,  may.  be  the  better 
comprehended  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
sporting'  world  who  have  never  feen  it  performed, 
it  becomes  dire&ly  applicable  to  bbferve,  that  there 
are  in  every  limb  of  either  the  human  or  brute 
creation,  two  fets  of  mufcles,  acting  in  a  contra- 
ry direftion  to  the  other.  The  office  of  one  is  to* 
expand;   the   other,    to    contract:    the  former-. 
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arc  technically  termed  the  extensor.;  tbe  lattery 
the  flexor  mufcles:  thus,  then,  it  is,  that  the 
extenfors  poffefs  the  power  of  extending  or  ftraight- 
ening  the  limb ;  the  flexors?  of  relaxing  and  com- 
pletely lending  it.  Of  thefe  two  fcts,  the  flexors 
have  the  greater  predominance,  and  can  always 
overcome  the  refilling  property  of  their  oppofites  % 
but  when,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  the  extenfors 
are  brought  into  forcible  aftion,  then  overcoming 
the  little  refiftenee  that  is  either  made  or  felt; 
of  "this  force  in  the  flexor,  mufcles,  ample  proof 
may  be  obtained,  by  endeavouring  to  raife  the  tail 
of  an  unnicked  horfe  againft  his  will. 

The  extenfor  mufcles,  of  courfe,  paffing  in  a 
longitudinal  dire&ion  on  each  fide  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  tail,  from  the  fpinal  bone  to  the  extre-» 
mity,  retains  the  power  of  railing  the  tail  at  plea-' 
fure;  the  flexors,  running  in  a  fimilar  line  at  the 
inferior,  or  lower  part,  there  poffefs  a  greater  pow- 
er of  counteraction,  and  render  the  operation 
the  more  neceffary,  as,  by  diminifhing  the  power 
of  one,  proportional  ftrength  is  added  to  the  other. 
Previous  to  the  prefent  expert  and  eafy  mode  of 
operation,  it  was  common  to  fee  the  incifians  (or 
nicks),  the  breadth  of  a  very  large  finger,  and  a 
•finall  one  might  be  lodged  in  the  cavity,  Thefe 
enormous  chafms  were  made  under  an  expefta- 
tion  of  more  readily  reaching  the  flexor  mufcle, 
which  it  was  the  intention  to  difcover  and  divide; 
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but  tfhich,  in  moft  cafes,  had  been  previoufly  di- 
vided, and  receded  in  the  Jirjl  efforts ;  and  fome- 
times,  "from  the  unneceffary  deftru&ion  of  parts* 
and  profufe  bleeding,  produced  alarm,  followed  by 
Inflammation,  frequently  danger,  and  fometimes 
death.  This*  however*  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  very 
much  reformed,  and  not  without  a  fubftantial  rea- 
fon,  when  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  upon  raifing 
the  tail  of  a  horfe  in  its  natural  ftate,  the  two  flexor 
mufcles  may  be  clearly  feen,  and  diftinftly  felt,  one 
on  dfach  fide  the  centrical  bone,  in  common 
termed  the  dock*  laying  in  a  midway  dire&ion, 
between  the  bone  and  the  edge  of  the  tail  where  the 
hair  begins.  In  performing  this  operation  in  a  fu- 
perior  and  mafterly  manner,  the  horfe  having  been 
previoufly  fecured,  (with  hobbles  and  fide-lines,) 
the  tail  is  to  be  firmly  grafped  with  the  left  hand, 
and  turned  up  with  confiderable  fonie  towards  the 
rump,  when  a  fuperficial  incifion  is  to  be  made 
with  a  crooked  pointed  knife,  direftly  over  the  feat 
of  the  flexor*  which  will  be  inftantly  perceived  of 
a  ftrong  elaftic  texture,  ready  for  reparation  by  the 
knife,  fteadily  held  for  that  purpofe;  the  tail  being 
exceedingly  firm  in  hand,  by  which  the  feparated 
tendon  will  have  the  lefs  power  to  recede.  Imme* 
diatety  after  the  feparation,  the  lower  extremity 
having  loft  its  elaftic  fupport,  will  be  feen  to  hang 
full  half  an  inch  from  the  firft  incifion  ;  when  a  fe- 
cond,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth,  if  neceffary,  is 
to  be  made  in  the  fame  way  on  each  fdc  the  tail ; 
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it  not  being  a  matter  at  all  requifite,  that  the  fkirt 
in  the  middle,  paffing  over  the  bone,  fhould  be  di- 
vided, or  that  the  wounds  on  each  fide  fhould 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  incifions  being 
completed,  the  ends  of  the  feparated  mufcles  fhould 
be  fecured  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  a  curved 
neei>le,  and  when  a  little  drawn  out  by  moderate 
force,  fhould  then  be  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  feif- 
fars,  or  a  knife,  as  clofe  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
come  at.  It  is  a  cuftom/with  fome,  to  feparate  the 
tendon  o(  each  incifion  before  they  proceed  to  make 
another,  and  this  feems  to  be  the  moll  rational  and 
expeditious  mode  of  the  two* 

In  this  method  of  performing  the  operation, 
there  is  a  very  trifling  lofs  of  blood,  which  is  almoft 
immediately  fuppreffed  by  a  pledget  of  tow,  pre- 
yioufly  prepared,  and  flightly  impregnated  with 
any  of  thefimple  ftyptics,  or  Friar's  Balsam,  in- 
corporated with  a  liule  Balsam  of  Peru.  Cuftom 
has  eftablifhed  a  rule,  which  it  will  moft  probably 
be  very  difficult  to  affeft  by  any  verbal  or  literary 
expoftulation,  which  is  the  affixing  an  immoderate 
weight  to  the  tail,  to  prevent  a  reunion  of  the  di- 
vided tendons,  by.  the  continued  feparation  of 
parts:  this,  it  muft  be  remembered,  is  the  lefs. 
likely  to  happen,  when  one  of  the  divided  extremi- 
ties has  confiderably  receded,  and  the  other  is  totally 
taken  away.  In  refpeft  to  the  precife  diftances  at 
which  the  incifions  are  to  be  made,  that  depend^ 
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upon  no  fixed  rule  whatever,  but  mull  be  regulated 
fcy  the  thick  and  flejhy  formation  of  the  tail,  and 
the  height  it  is  required  to  be  carried.  The  higher 
it  is  to  be  raifed^  the  nearer  the  firjh  ihcilion  is  to 
be  made  to  the  base}  obferving  to  let  the  nicks  de-* 
cline  gradually  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  point  of 
the  tail ;  being  particularly  careful,  that  the  lajl  is 
not  of  equal  depth  and  magnitude  with  the  two 
ntatejl  the  quarters  ;  if  fo,  the  fubjeQ:  may  be  ex- 
pend to  carry  it  "With  a  curve  at  the  extremity, 
which  will  add  none  to  the  figure  or  fashion  of 
the  horfef 

Although  the  mod  expert  operators  are  exceed* 
iflgly  alert  and  expeditious  in  the  execution,  and  in 
general  perform  the  operation  with  only  a  finale 
Jide-line,  leaving  the  horfe  in  a  very  unconfined 
ftate;  yet  the  abfalute  neceffity  for  greater  precau- 
tion cannot  be  more  forcibly  inculcated,  than  by  a 
recital  of  the  following  recent  accident,  which  rauft 
hold  forth  an  aweful  leffon  to  thofe  who  may  be 
induced  to  ruminate  a  few  moments  upon  the 
event.  On  Sunday  morning,  O&ober  17th,  1802, 
as  Mr.  Welch,  a  noted  and  opulent  dealer  in 
horfes,  refident  in  Oxford-ftreet,  in  the  Metropo- 
lis, was  nicking  a  horfe  net  properly  fecured,  he 
received  {ofuditn  and  fevere  a  kick  on  the  breast, 
that  threw  him  to  a  confidcrable  diftance,  and  in- 
'Jtantly  deprived  him  of  life.  The  reflexions  natu- 
rally arifing  uppn  the  day  onvhich  fuch  an  opera- 
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tion  was  performed,  open  a  wide  field  for  religious 
contemplation;  particularly  as  the  fufferer  was  a 
man  of  the  moft  pleafing  manners,  and  pejfqnal  re- 
fpe&ability  ;  having  raifed  himfelf,  by  the  mere 
dint  of  his  own  merits,  from  the  moft  fubordinaie 
offices  of  fervitude,  to  a  ftate  of  perfefl:  ^fliuence. 

NIDE-r-is  the  term  fportingly  applied  to  the 
offspring  or  produce  of  the  cock  and  hsn  phea- 
sant, fo  long  as  they  continue  to  clutch  or  brood 
together,  before  they  feparate,  and  are  able  to  pro-r 
vide  for  themfelves.  To  be  technically  correS, 
it  is  ufual  to  fay,  a  nide  of  fheasants;  a.  covey  of 
partridges;  a  clutch  of  chickens;  a  Jetting  of 
cjulls;  and  a  brood  of  ducks. 

NIPPERS.-rThe  four  teeth  in  the  front  of  a 
horfe's  mpiuh  (two  above  and  two  below)  are  fo 
denominated:  thefe  are  the  teeth  which  expel  tljeir 
predeceflbrs  (called  colt's  teeth)  when  a  colt  is  twq 
years  old  off,  aqd  rifing  thfee.     See  Coj-t. 

NIPPERS.^The  fmaller  fized  ?in<:ers  of  the 
Jhoeing-fmith  are  fo  called. 

NITRE— is  an  article  in  too  much  general  ufe 
to  {land  in  need  of  minute  defcription.  Its  medical 
properties  are  of  the  moft  univerfal  kind,  with  rer 
fpe£i  to  the  difeafes  of  hprfes;  but  it  is,  on  account 
pfjts  being  eafily  obtained,  (for  little  money,)  fire- 
.  quently 
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quemly  introduced  with  the  greateft  indifcretion. 
Nitre  is  an  ufeful  affiftant  in  mod  inflammatory- 
diforders,  as  it  is  both  of  a  diuretic  and  cooling 
property ;  it  is  confcquently  to  be  recommended  in 
fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  fwelled  legs, 
and  othei^defefts  or  difeafes,  where  an  additional 
difcharge  of  urine,  or  an  attenuation  of  the  blood, 
is  to  be  promoted.  Its  well-known  good  qualities 
have  rendered  it  the  more  fubjeft  to  an  almoft  per- 
petual perveriion  of  the  excellent  properties  it  fo 
clearly  contains ;  for,  although  it  never  fhould  be 
given  in  large  quantities  without  fome  proper  cor- 
reQor,  yet  the  invincible  propenfity  of  coachmen 
and  grooms  to  becoiiie  Veterinarians,  renders 
them  completely  miftrahh^  unlefs  they  can  be  con- 
ftantly  difplaying  fopie  fpecimen  of  their  art;  to 
which  nothing  ca$  poffibly  become  more  happily 
appropriate,  than  the  projufe  adm initiation  of 
nitre;  as  it  affords  a  frequent  opportunity  of  prey- 
ing upon  the  pecuniary  fenfations  of  the  matter,  by 
means  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  introduce* 

NOSEBAND-r-is  thatpart  of  a  military  bridle, 
headftall,  martingal,  or  hunting  rein-halter,  which 
palfing  below  the  under  jaw,  and  round  the  nofeN 
above  the  noftxils,  affifts  in  keeping  the  other  parts 
of  either  in  their  proper  pofition, 

NOSTRILS.-^Tke  jaoftrils  of  a  frorfe  are  gene- 
rally  a  tolerable  criterion  of  his  wind,  as  well  as  his 
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blood.  A  horfe  having  a  wide  and  well-extended 
noftril,  may  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a  free  and  eafy 
expaniion  of  the  lungs  :  this  cannot  be  more  per- 
fectly comprehended,  than  by  adverting  occafionally* 
to  the  fhape  of  horfes  who  race,  and  are  thorough' 
bred  ;  where  the  form  and  expanfion  of  ijje  noftrils 
will  be  found  more  than  one  third  the  fize  of  fuch 
fyorfes  as  are  of  common  lineage,  and  inferior  de-* 
fcription.    . 


o. 


OATS— are  the  well-known  farinaceous  grain 
which  is  the  principal  food  and  fupport  of  horfes  in 
conftant  work*  After  various  experiments  by  na~ 
tvralists,  and  the  mod  celebrated  agricul- 
turists, they  are  found  to  convey  a  greater  portion 
of  nutriment  to  the  frame,  and  invigoration  to  the 
fyftem,  at  lefs  expence,  than  any  other  kind  of  food 
whatever.  The  advantages  of  obtaining  the  heavieft 
in  weight,  the  brighteft  in  colour,  and  the  fweeteft 
in  hand,  are  too  felf-evident  to  require  a  fingle  line 
in  elucidation.  Oats  newly  houfed,  and  newly 
threfhed,  fhould  be  avoided,  if  poflible ;  not  having 
.  acquired  their  proper  firmnefs  by  time,  they  are 
Wore  difpofed  to  fermentation  when  mixed  with  the 

juices 
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juices  in  the  ftomach,  and  then  propel  the  contents 
of  the  inteftines  in  a  ftate  little  fhort  of  liquefa&ion, 
by  their  own  laxative  property.  When,  from  any 
temporary  fcarcity,  or  local  confumption,  old  oats 
cannot  be  procured,  arid  neceflity  compels  the  ufe 
of  new,  a^few  beans  may  be  added ;  thefe,  by  their 
reftringent  and  nutritious  pr6perty,  will  check  the 
effeft  of  the  new  oats,  and  prevent  the  debilitating 
laxity  juft  defcribed. 

OBERON— is  a  horfe  of  fome  recent  celebrity  * 
he  was  bred  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  foaled  in 
1790;  he  was  got  by  Highflyer,  dam  (Queen  Mab) 
by  Eclipfe,  out  of  a  Tartar  mare.  In  1793, 
when  three  years  old,  he  won  the  gold  cup  at 
Doncaster,  value  100  guinea^;  beating  Cayenne, 
NinetyAhret,  Skypteptr,  Rejllefs,  Flora,  and  Chig- 
will.  The  fame  day  he  won  the  Doncaster 
Stakes  of  10  guineas  each,  thirteen  fubferibers; 
beating  Huby,  Rejllefs,  and  Yarico.  In  1794  he 
won  at  York,  a  fubfeription  of  25  guineas  each, 
feven  fubferibers;  beating  Yarico,  Huby,  and  Tan-* 
tararara*  In  the  fame  week  he*  won  the  great 
subscription  purse  of  277/.  105.  od.  beating  Pa- 
triot,  Yarico^  Young  Diomed,  Rofalie,  Camphire, 
apd  Champion,  At  Malton  he  was  beat  in  a  fweep- 
ftakes  of  20  guineas  each,  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
Evelina,  a  three-year  old  by  Highflyer,  who  carried 
but  5ft.  tolb. .  to  whom  he  ran  fecond :  the  odds 
were  very  high  in  his  favour  at  ftarting ;  and  whe- 
ther 
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ther  he  {attained  an  injury  is  not  publicly  known, 
but  he  was  then  withdrawn  from  the  turf. 

OFF-SIDE.— The  right-&te  of  a  horse,  if  you 
ftand  parallel  with  him,  and  look  the  fame  way,  is 
the  off-side;  as  the  left  js  the  near-side.  When- 
{peaking  of  any  part  of  a  horfe,  it  is  not  ufual,  in* 
fporting  terms,  to  ufe  the  words  right  or  left;  but 
to  fay  the  near-ttioulder ;  the  off-eye-,  the  niiK-leg 
before,  or  the  off-leg  behind. 

ONION — is  an  article  which  would  not  have 
found  its  way  here,  but  in  confequence  of  its  great 
utility  upon  a  certain  emergency,  which  entitles  its. 
property  to  be  more  univerfally  known.  No  trir 
fling  occurrence  can  poffibly  occafion  more  tempos 
rary  mortification  to  a  sportsman^  than  to  fee  his 
horfe  labouring  under  the  strangury  (or  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine)  after  the  long  ftage  of  a  journey,  or 
the  feverity  of  a  chafe.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  firft 
carrier  is  generally  called  in,  who  proceeding 
upon  the  "  kill  or  cure"  fyftem  of  former  times, 
prepares  a  potion  of  the  moft  powerful  urinary  fti- 
mulants,  plentifully  befprinkled  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  and  other  equally  mild 
land  efficacious  ingredients,  frequently  laying  the 
foundation  of  inflammation ;  when  an  onion  being 
peeled,  and  a  fmall  clove  or  two  of  the  infide  pro- 
perly infinuated  within  the  sheath,  may  nineteen 
times  but  of  twenty  be  expefted  to  produce  the  de- 
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fired  effefi;,  without  the  interpofition  of  any  medi- 
cine whatever, 

OPENING  the  HEELS,— The  ceremony  of 
opening  a  horfe's  heels  is  fometimes  neceffary,  when 
they  are  become  contracted  by  fo  conftantly  Hand- 
ing upon  the  dry  litter,  and  hot  dung  of  ftables,  in 
the  Metropolis;  a  circumftance  which  occurs  much 
lefs  in  the  country,  where  the  defeft  is  but  little 
known.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a 
hoofs  contra&ing  in  a  great  degree  by  the  means 
already  mentioned,  it  muft  be  more  fo,  where  the 
hoofs  are  not  oiled  or  stopped  for  weeks,  or,* 
probably,  months  together,  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  doijbj:,  whether  the  back-handed  ftroke  of  the 
fmith's  rafp  in  shoeing,  is  not  a  more  conftant  or 
frequent  caijfe  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  heels  than 
iatoy  other,  JLet  it  arife  from  whatever  caufe,  the 
remedy  with  them  is  always  ready ;  "  open  the 
heels;"  or,  in  other  words,  cut  away;  firft  with 
the  buttress,  and  then  with  the  drawing-knife,  till 
little  or  nothing  is  left  to  cut :  when  the  bafis  of 
bearing  is  taken  away,  the  heel  is  let  down  to  the 
ground,  the  tendons  are  put  upon  the  stretch, 
the  horfe,  being  divefted  of  his  natural  fupport, 
bobbles  like  a  cripple,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  but 
to  wait  wjth  patience  for  a  perfeft  regeneration  of 
part$  fo  wantonly  deftroyed. 

OPODELDOC 
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OPODELDOC — is  an  article  of  external  ufe  in 
strains,  bruises,  and  other  complaints,  as  well 
with  the  human  fpecies  as  with  the  brute  creation. 
It  is  prepared  by  diffolving  three  ounces  of  Spa-* 
nish  soap,  and  one  ounce  of  camphire,  in  a  pifit 
of  spirit  of  rosemary.  Others  diffolve  the  foap 
and  camphire  in  reftified  fpirits.of  wine,  adding 
oil  of  origanum,  and  other  eflential  oils.  Its  ex- 
cellent properties  are  univerfally  admitted  in  its  va- 
rious applications  to  the  human  frame;  but  -doubts 
naturally  arife  how  far  it  may  contribute  any  great 
portion  of  efficacy  to  horses,  or  to  any  other 
animal,  where  the  foap  again  coagulates,  and  con-? 
ftitutes  fo  matted  a  mafs  upon  the  furface,  that  it  is 
only. with  perfevering  difficulty  the  hair  can  be  dif» 
united  even  at  the  feeond  application. 

ORIGANUM,  OIL  of,— is  a  well-known  ef- 
fential  oil,  extra&ed  from  the  plant  whofe  name  it 
bears:  it  is  an  admirable  collateral  corroborant, 
when  incorporated  with  judicious  proportions  of 
fuch  other  medicines  as  are  proper  for  strains,  op 
a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  tendons.  If  ufed  in  too 
great  quantities,  or  added  to  heterogeneous  articles, 
it  difunites  itfelf  aim  oft  immediately ;  and,  inftead 
of  executing  the  office  of  a  gentle  stimulant,  pe- 
netrating the  pores,  affumes  the  power  of  the  milder 
clafs  of  caustics,  occafioning  an  efchar  upon  the 
part  impregnated,  terminating  with  a  lofs  of  hair. 

or6onoko 
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t)ROONOKO— was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
horfes  of  his  time :  he  was  bred  by  the  latfe  Lord 
Portmorb  ;  was  got  by  Crab  out  of  Mifs  Slamer- 
kin  i  foaled  in  1743)  and  was  own  brother  to 
Othello,  the  famous  Black  and  all  Black. 

OTHELLO— was  the  firfl  name  of  that  juftly 
celebrated  horse,  -fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
every  old  sportsman  of  the  prefent  generation,  by 
the  more  diftinguifhed  appellation  of  Black  and  all 
Black,  He  was  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Portmorej 
was  got  by  Crab  out  of  Mifs  Slamerkin,  who  was 
got  by  True  Blue.  He  was  foaled  in  1745,  and  was 
efteemed  the  firft  racer  of  his  time,  producing  after-? 
wards,  as  a  stallion,  fome  very  famous  runners* 

OTTER* — This  is  called  an  amphibious  animal, 
living  (to  a  certain  degree  and  length  of  time)  with 
as  much  feeming  eafe  in  the  water,  as  he  does  upon 
land.  It  is,  however,  well  afcertained,  that  he 
cannot  exift  long  under  the  water,  without  occa- 
sionally reaching  the  furface  for  neceflary  refpira- 
tion.  The  favourite  and  principal  food  of  the 
otter  is  fifh,  of  which  he  confumes,  or  rather 
deftroyh  a  very  confiderable  quantity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  wherever  he  fixes  his  refidence.  This 
is  formed  under  ground,  in  the  bank  of  river  or 
lake,  and  conftrufted  with  fo  much  precaution, 
circumfpeftion,  ,and  fagacity,  that  not  without 
great  difficulty   can   it   be  difcovered.     Although 
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fifh,  in  the  genial  months  of  fummer,  are  kridwri 
to  be  his  pleafurable  purfuit,  and  chief  fubfiftence, 
yet,  in  the  fevere  and  frqfly  feafon,  he  is  not  with- 
out his  alternatives,  and  will  then  condefcend  to 
make  a  repaft  Upon  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
fmaller  animals  with  which  the  fox  indulges  himfelf 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

OTTER-HUNTING,-^  Iport  at  pfefent  fo 
little  purfued,  was  formerly  in  conftant  praftice* 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  then  in  great  eftimation :  it 
is,  however,  to  be  prefumed,  it  was  in  lfcfs  en< 
lightened  times,  and  long  before  the  different  chafes 
of  stag,  rox,  and  hare,  held  forth  a  fpeedy  prof- 
peft  of  their  prefent  perfeQion.  Hounds  were  then 
kept  and  trained  for  the  purpofe;  and  as  fome 
proof  of  the  ftupidity  of  the  fport,  or  the  fomni- 
ferous  difpofitions  of  thofe  who  purfued  (or  en- 
joyed) it,  an  account  of  the  chase,  if  worthy  to 
be  termed  fo,  is  here  literally  tranfcribed  from  Mr* 
Daniels'  recent  publication. 

"  The  fportfmen  went  on  each  fide  the  river^ 
beating  the  banks  and  fedgeswith  the  dogs;  if  there 
was  an  otter  in  that  quarter,  his  jtal  was  foon 
traced  upon  the  mud,  as  the  water,  wherever  it 
would  admit  of  it,  was  lowered  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  expofe  the  hollow  banks,  reed-beds  and  Hubs 
that  might  otherwife  flieltcr  him  :  each  hunter  had 
a  fpear  to  attack  the  otter  when  he  vented^  or  came 
3  .  to 
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to  the  furface  of  the  water  to  breathe.  If  an  otter 
was  not  foon  found  by  the  river-fide,  it  was  ima- 
gined he  was  gone  to  couch  more  inland,  and  was 
fought  for  accordingly ;  (for  fometimes  they  will 
feed  a  eonfiderable  diftance  from  their  place  of  reft, 
ehoofing  rather  to  go  up  than  down  the  ftream.) 
If  the  hounds  found  an  otter,  the  fportfman  viewed 
his  track  in  the  mud,  to  find  which  way  he  had 
taken.  The  fpears  were  ufed  in  aid  of  the  dogs.- 
When  an  otter  is  wounded,  he  makes  direftly  to 
land,  where  he  maintains  an  obftinate  defence :  lie 
bites  feverely,  and  does  not  readily  quit  his  hold: 
when  he  feizes  the  dogs  in  the  water,  he  alwayi 
dives  with,  and  earries  them  far  below  the  furface  i 
an  old  one  will  never  give  up  while  he  has  life; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  male  otter  never  make* 
any  complaint  when  feized  by  the  dogs,  or  trans- 
fixed with  a  fpear;  but  the  pregnant  females  emit  a 
very  fhrill  fqueal."  This  fport,  as  it  is  called  by 
thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  its  admirers,  is  ftill 
continued  in  many  remote,  fenny,  and  watery  dif-» 
tri&s;  but  in  general  is  principally  confined  to 
thofe  parts  where,  from  local  circumftances,  the 
other  more  noble  and  exhilarating  diftin&ions  of 
the  chafe  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

OVER. DONE.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  over- 
done, when  both  his  frame  and  .spirits  are  fo  ex* 
haufted  with  fatigue  and  exceffive  labour,  that  he 
finks  down  in  his  ftall  almoft  immediately  after 
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reaching  the  liable ;  where  he  extends  himfelf  at 
every  extremity,  giving  evident  proof  of  the  ftrug- 
gles  nature  has  to  encounter,  by  the  bodily  dif* 
quietude  under  which  he  continues  diftrefled  for 
many  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  before  he  be- 
comes perfe6tiy  recovered.  When  a  horfe  is  re* 
duced  to  this  ftate,  by  a  too  long  continuance  at 
flow  or  fteady  work,  no  doubt  of  recovery  need  be 
entertained  with  a  few  days  nurfing;  but  if  it  has 
been  occafioned  by  a  continued  and  perfevering 
fpeed  with  hounds*  and  a  long  journey  home,  dan* 
ger  may  be  apprehended :  inftances  are  infinite* 
where  internal  inflammations  have  ariren,  by  w hich 
exiftence  has  foon  been  deftroyed* 

OVER-REACH,— An  oVer-reach  is  fuch  in* 
jury  (either  cut  or  bruife)  as  is  frequently  fuftained 
in  the  heel  of  a  horfe's  fore-foot,  by  one  of  the 
shoes  behind;  and  this  happens,  during  brifk 
a£Hon,.in  either  trot  or  gallop,  where  the  ground 
is  unexpectedly  deep  and  deceptive:  or  when  a 
horfe  is  thick  in  the  flioulders,  and  flow  in  aftion 
before,  the  hind-quarters  are  thrown  in  fafter  than 
the*  fore-legs  can  get  out  of  the  way,  by  which  in- 
active, or  fluggifh  tardinefs,  the  accident  is  occa- 
fioned much  oftener  than  by  any  other  means. 

When  neglefted,  or  unattended  td,  if  the  injury 

is    fevere,  ill    confequences  may  enfue;   the   firft 

flep  to  prevent  which  is,  to  wafh  the  part  well  with 
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•warm  water,    fligBtly  impregnated  with   vinegar : 
prefs  upon  the  woaad  a  linen  cloth  till  quite  dry, 
then  apply  a  pledget  of  lint  or  tow,  veil  wetted 
with  friar's  .balsam,  or  compound  tincture  of 
myrrh,  covering  it  fecurely  with  a  proper  bandage, 
with  a  view  to  harden  the  furface,  which  is  the 
leading  objeft  to  be  attained.     This  may  be  re- 
peated the !  following  day,  if  neceffary,  to  farther 
clofe  the  mouths  of,  fnch  lacerated  veffels  ks  con- 
tinue-to  ooze  a*  lymph  or  ichor.     If,  however,  the 
cut  ihduld  be  of  fiich  magnitude  as  to  refill  fhefe 
means  of  intentional  termination,  it  mud  be  treated 
as  a  wound,  and  the  hoffe  not  permitted  to  en- 
counter work  or  <fo'rf 'during  its  progrefs  and  cure. 
No    greafy  or  un&uous    applications   (hould    be 
made,  if  it  can  poffibly  be,  done  without ;  as  the 
beft  and  moft  expeditious  cure  will  be  obtained  by 
hardening  the  furface,  and  preventing  adifcharge; 
unlefs  there  is  a  deep  deftru&ion  of  parts,  in  which 
cafe  it  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  incarnation. 

ORMOND, — ahorfe  of  much  recent  racing  ce- 
lebrity, bred  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  north  of 
England,  was  foaled  in  the  year  1789;  got  by 
King  Fergus ;  dam  (Mifs  CornfortK)  by  Matchem  ; 
grand-dam  by  Samp/on;  and  great  grand-dam  by 
Regulus.  In  the  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket, 
1792,  he  ran  fecond  to  John  Bull  for  the  great 
produce  flakes  of  260  gtiiheas  each,  acrofs*  the 
flat,    half  forfeit,  thirty-five  fubfcribers;   beating 
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fioifcut,  Whifttfr  Si.  Paul,  Lucifer,  Guilford, 
and  others.  The  fame  year,  at  York*  he  walked 
over  for  a  fweepftakes  of  too  guises  each,  fire 
fiubfcribers*  la  1793*  at  York,,  lie  won  a  fweep- 
fWkes  of  ioo  guineas  each*  fourteen  fubferibers. 
In  1^94,  a*  Yaw^  lie  won  a  fifty  pound  plate, 
added  to  a  fubfcriptioa  porfe  of  2*yL  Kxs.oai.  four 
miles,  heating  five  others*  In  1795,  he  won,  at 
York,  a.  fubfcrifprion  of  sg  guineas  each,  eight 
fubfottbere.  The  next  day  but  two  fee  wan  the 
gre*t  ft&fcriptioo  purfe,  vaiue  277/*  105.  oi.  beat- 
ibg  Cheviot,  Cmftaxt^  and  Scncvettm.  After  wfcrd* 
he  appeared  but  twice  00  the  turf,  becoming  a 
STALiKHt  at  five  guineas  each  mane,  and  five  ihii- 
Uifgs  «he  groo*a. 

OVERTON,— another  fon  of  King  &rgut3 
dam  by  Mcrod9  grand -dam  by  Snip,  great  gimd* 
dam  own  filler  to  Rtgutus,  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  foaled  in  176B.  At  York,  m 
1792,  he  won  a  fweepftakes  of  100  guineas  each, 
half  forfeit,  twelve  fuhfcriberi.  The  -Game  wreck 
he  won  a  fifty-pound  plate,  added  to  a  Ascription 
purfe,  beating  Ho/alind*  Storm,  Halbtrt,  aad  two 
pthers.  The  next  day  he  beat  Halfortz  match  four 
miles,  for  .300  guineas,  giving  him  a  ftone.  At 
Doncaster  he  won  tbe^Qxo  cop  of  aoo  guiaaas 
value;,  beating  Huhy*  Hojalind^  Snooker?  iGextik- 
men,  and  Colchis.  At  Yo&k,  17^4,  h&  heat  M+l- 
left  two  miles  for  uoq  guineas.    After  t/rbich  be 
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vw  taken  out  of  trailing,  and  b^aae  a  wm^on 
at  Skipton,  sear  York,  at  ten  §vinjja$  %  mare. 
He  i*  the  fijre  of  thofe  famous  horte*  Gwkfightcr  an4 
£*//*,  bidding  fair  to  become  of  more  ssjifiderabte 
celebrity. 


p. 


PACE-r-is  an  exptgfifti  to  fignify  tbc  iQotiea, 
er  progveinre  aftion,  of  a  hprfe,  as  wdl  as  tmt  of 
the  human  fpecics.  When  fpeaking  of  £  «an's 
pace,  it  k  ufual  to  fay,  he  walks,  he  rn&s,  w  he 
goes  a  #x*d  fact;  which  becomes  Applicable  to 
either,  meaning,  that  be  is  an  expeditious  walk**, 
a  fleet  kuNpriR,  or  perhaps  foth.  A  horfe  has  a 
great  variety  of  pace^,  as  a  *u*M,  trot,  amble% 
canter,  gallop,  rating+gtllop,  and  at /feed;  fomaof 
-which  many  horfes  have  in  great  perfection,  and 
are  exceedingly  deficient  in  others ; .  a*  for  in&ance, 
a  horfe  fcall  be  a  moft  excellent  trotter,  iri»o 
happens  to  be  a  Jhuffling,  .execrable  walur;  he 
(hall  be  a  gay,  airy,  light  figure  in  a  cantzr,  and 
wonderfully  deceptive  in  fpeed.  Good  gallopers 
are  very  frequently  bad  xaoffraRS ;  and  perfection 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

L  2  Some 
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Some  years  after  the  death  of  that  famous  Horftf 
Eclipfe,  which  happened  on  the  27th  of  February* 
1789,  Mr.  Charles  Vial  De  Sainbel,  Profeffor- 
of  the  Veterinary  College,  publilhed  a  work,  to 
prove  the  unprecedented  fpeed,  and  aftonifhing 
powers,  of  Eclipfe,  proceeded  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his   conftruftion.     The  work   was  embellifhed 

With  ANATOMICAL,    GEOMETRICAL,    and  MECHANICAL 

drawings,  to  eftablifh  and  confirm  an  opinion,  that 
the  motion  of  the  horfe  became  proportionally  ac- 
celerated, by  the  precife  proportions  of  the  fubjeft 
geometrically  defcribed.  The  work  itfelf  was  ela- 
borate, fublime,  and  fo  remotely  abftriife,  that^its 
contents  were  very  fuperior  to  common  compre- 
henfion ;  and  as  it  communicated  but  trifling  in- 
formation, (and  that  founded  upon  conjefture,)  it 
eftablifhed  no  fatisfaQtory  data  to  engage  public 
attention.  Whatever  was  advanced  upon  the  fup-: 
pdfed  effe&s  of  the  geometrical  proportions  of 
Eclipfe,  would  but  ill  apply  to  the  aftion  of-  the 
fpecies  in  general ;  it  being  a  faft  well  afcertained 
by  thofe  who  are  the  moft  pra&ically  concerned,* 
and  perfonally  interefted,  that  ill-fhaped  horfes  of 
equal  blood  frequently  exceed  thofe  of  the  faireft 
proportions;  and  that  horfes  inferior  in  size  (hall 
prove  fuperior  in  s^feed^ 

PAD-^is  a  common  ruftic  term  for  a  galloway, 
or  fmall  horfe. 

PADDOCK, 
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PADDOCK, — in  earlier  times,  fignified  a  pad- 
dock enclofed  with  a  wall  or  paling  of  an  immerrfe 
height,  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  in  which  deer  were  courfed  with  grey- 
hounds, in  the  fame  manner  as  hares  are  courfed 
at  prefent,  but  with  numerous  variations  in  refpeft 
to  the  courfing  rules  now  in  ufe.  Thefe  paddocks, 
from  their  great  extent,  were  feldom  feen,  but  in 
the  royal  parks,  or  upon  the  demefnes  of  the  mod 
opulent  and  diftinguilhed  fubje&s.  The  fport  it- 
{elf  has  been  a  long  time  discontinued,  and  is  moil;' 
probably  buried  in  oblivion ;  the  word  paddock  ap* 
plying,  in  the  prefent  time,  only  to  a  fmali  enclo- 
fure  of  pafture,  having  a  pale  to  prote&  it ;  or  to  a 
fmall  trafl  of  land,  furrounding,  or  appertaining 
to,  a  rural  manfion,  where  a  few  brace  of  fallow 
tfeer  ipay  be  kept,  but  not  of  magnitude  fufficient 
to  acquire  the  appellation  of  a  park, 

PALATE,— The  entire  roof  of  the  horfe'3 
mouth,  amongft  farriers  and  smiths,  is  generally 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fimple  unmeaning  appellation 
of  palatjs;  the  ridges  croffing  which  are  called  the 
pAks :  thefe,  when  they  become  too  luxuriant  and 
flefliy  juft  behind  the  nippers,  (the  upper  front 
teeth,)  are  then  faid  to  cojiftitute  a  defefct  called  the 
pampas,  which  are  reduced  by  repeated  fcarifica- 
tions  with  a  lancet,  or  extirpated  by  means  of  a 
red-hot  iron,  called  the  actual  cautery.  (See 
Lampas.)     In  all  cafes  of  emergency,  particularly 

X  3  uPon 
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Upoft  inflfctirthitory  difofders,  doming  fuddenly  on 
in  the  bight*  when  cirtumftances  may  tender  bl££** 
iwo  irt  the  heck  fc  matter  of  inconvenience!*  thfc  . 
cpertitioh  liiay  be  inftftntly  And  expeditioufly  pet* 
formed  by  lafttet,  biftoury,  fleam,  or  even  a  com- 
iftOfc  peh-kttife,  by  paffing  either  three  or  four 
titoes  moderately  acfofs  the  bars,  When  the  blood 
Will  be  obfei-Vfcd  to  flow  mbft  plentifully,  and  by 
being  /wallowed^  is  admitted  by  moft  of  tbofe  Who 
hive  attended  to  EFtECi  s,  to  have  been  almoft  ifi-> 
variably  attended  with  immediate  advantage,  parti** 
culafly  in  the  cholte,  or  a  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

PALSY— is  a  difordet,  ot  father  a  fpedei  of 
difbrder,  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  Various  degrees  of 
ftaggefs,  apoplexy,  or  deprivation  of  fenfe,  th*t 
the  beft  Veterinary  writers  do  not  feem  to  have  Uid 
down  any  fixed  tale,  or  unerring  diagnoftk,  by 
which  the  difcriminating  (hades,  or  predominant 
traits,  of  cdch  are  to  be  pretifely  afcertaiiied.  As 
the  caufes  may  be  different  of  either,'  fo  the  dit 
otiier  may  be  more  or  left  violent,  according  to  the 
gradatioftal  exeete  of  the  caufe.  One  attack  of  the 
fpteties  rtiiy  arife  from  a  too  great  and  fenfible  flax 
of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  producing  a  feveit  and 
fapid  inflammation :  this,  of  tourfe,  might  be  in- 
troduced by  extra  exertions  of  continued  fpeed,  or 
in  drawing  loads  of  unteafonable  weight;  as  well 
as  (torn  cruel  and  inhuman  Mows  about  the  head; 
*nd  from  the  two  latter  it  is,  that  moft  of  theft  dif~ 

quietudes 
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quietudes  certainty  proceed.  Where  the  whole 
frame  is  affe&ed,  it  is  then  natural  to  conclude  the 
brjjh  it  more  particularly  the  «at  of  DiaiAs<i,a*& 
that  the  whole  fyftem  i*  from  thence  univerfalky  af< 
fe£ted;  but  where  the  attack  i*  partial*  affc&ing 
only  one  limb  and  extremity ,  ot  any  fingle  part  of 
the  frame,  k  has  tljen  more  the  appearance  of  fpaf- 
modjc  affeftion,  a&ing  folely  upon  the  mufeiea  of 
the  precife  fpot  fo  far  as  they  extend:;  and  in  the 
latter  cafe,  lay  monre  readily  open  to  a  chance  of 
relief  by  topical  application,  than  where  the  entire 
frame  and  fyftem  is  affe£ted. 

In  the  former,  plentiful  bleeding,  followed  by 
immediate  hot  fomentations,  prepared  from  the  v*« 
rious  aromatic  well-known  garden  herbs;  fucceeded 
fey  almoft  mceffant  friftion  with  two  able  nun,  whole 
perfevering  efforts  Should  alternately  relieve  eacb 
other }  robbing  in  occasionally  Simulative  embro- 
cations of  camphorated  fpirits,  incorporated  with 
f  ficntial  oils  ;  will  frequently  relieve  in  a  very  flieit 
fpace  of  time*  In  cafes  where  the  whole  frame  is 
affe&ed,  more  reliance  mijft  be  placed  upon  inter** 
nai  adminiftrations  ;  becaufe  the  fame  means  appli- 
cable to  a  fingle  limb,  or  extremity,  cannot  be 
brought  into  periefifc  ufe  with  the  whole.  Bleeding* 
3&d  perfcvering  friction,  are  as  ftri&ly  proper  in 
oae  *|  in  the  other;  but  the  extreme  irritability  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  (hpuid  be  afted  upon  and  re- 
duced with  all  poffible  and  proper  expedition :  cam- 
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phire,  affafcetida,  and  gum  ammoniacum,  a  dracKnv 
each,  blended  with  fmall  proportions  of  opium, 
and  formed  into  fmall  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity ;of  mithridate,  or  London  philohium,  fhould  be 
introduced  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  there  is  a 
termination  of  the  cafe  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
ancient  and  well-founded  axiom,  that  "  dangerous 
difeafes  require  defperate  remedies,"  cannot  be 
more  completely  verified  than  in  the  different  fpe~ 
cies-  of  this ;  where  no  hope  or  expectation  of  cure 
can  .be  derived,  but  frofn  indefatigable  exertion^ 
and  the  moft  patient  perfeverance. 

BARK,— in  its. plain  conftru&ion,  is  an  exten* 
five  tra£l  of  ground,  or  country,  enclofed  with 
wall  or  paling,  well  variegated  with  wood,  and 
water,  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  and  prefervation 
qf  vehison  and  game.  It  becomes  a  park  by  the 
privilege  of  prefcription,  or  by  the  King's  grant. 
There  are  many  parks .  in  pofieffion  of  the  Grown, 
(as  well  as  of  opulent  individuals,}  of  which 
Windsor  Great  Park  is  the  largeft  in  the  king* 
donu.  It  is  upon  record,  that  the  Park  of  Wood- 
stock was  the  jirjl  in  England,  formed  and  en- 
slofed  about  the  year.  1 124,  and  bounded  by  a  ftone 
yall  feven  miles  in  circumference.  The  example 
^as  followed  by  Henry  Earl  of  Warwick;  after 
which  park-making  became  a  common  praftioe  iiv 
differed  parts  of  the  country. 
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f.  PARTNER.— There  were  five  famous  horfes  of 
this  name  in  fucceffion,  from  Old  Partner,  in 
♦1718,  to*  Little  Partner,  in  1745-  The  firft  was 
called  Croft's;  the  fecond,  Moore*s;  the  third, 
Grisewqob's;  the  fourth,  Bright'*;  and  the 
laft,  Pearson's.  Old  Partner  was  got  by  Jigg, 
out  of  a  fitter  to  Mixbury  ;  he  was  a  moft  excellent 
runner,  and  produced  an  aftonifhing  progeny  of 
winners;  from  whom.his  blood  is  ramified  through 
moft  of  the  ftuds  in>  the  kingdom.  He  was  fire  of 
Sedbury,  Tartar,  Cato,  Traveller,  Badger,  Grise- 
vvood^  .Partner,  Little  John,  Larkin's  Looby, 
Duke  of  Bolton's  Little  John,  Barforth,  the 
Witherington  Mare^  Vane's  Little  Partner,  Par* 
jusr's  Lady  Thigh,  Grisewooi>s  Lady  Thigh, 
Lodge's  Roan  Mare,  &c.  &c* 

PARTRIDGES— are  thofe  well-known  timid, 
Jjarmlefs,  inofFenfive  branches  of  the  feathered 
creation,  the  beautiful  variegations  of  whofe  plu- 
mage,, and  the  nutritive  property  of  whofe  flefh, 
have  entitled  them  to  the  diftinguifhed  appellation 
of  game,  and  the  honour  of  parliamentary  pro- 
fed  ion.  They  begin  to  pair  off  from  the  frag- 
xnental  remains  of  covies,  about  the  laft  week  in 
February,  and.  through  the  month  of  March; 
make  their  nefts  upon  the  ground,  in  hedges,  and  . 
the  banks. of  hedge-rows  principally ;  though  they 
are  fometimes  found  in  fields  of  clover,  but  very 
&rely  in  ftandjng  corij.     The  hen  ufually  depofits 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  and  produces  moftly  a 
bird  from  every  egg  file  lays.  They  hatch  about 
the  fecond  or  third  week  in  June*  The  young  in 
the  aggregate  are  called  covies,  and  they  are  known 
to  run  alm.oft  as  foon  a*  they  are  hoicked.  Although 
tbey  are  fomctimes  reduced  by  vermin,  or  unex- 
pected torrents  of  rain,  yet  from  six  to  bight  brace 
are  generally  brought  up  to  fly  with  the  olfi  ones* 
They  are  included  in  every  Aft  of  Parliament  for 
the  preservation  of  the  game ;  and  the  penalty  for 
killing  a  partridge  by  any  unqualified  perfon,  is 
five  pounds:  if  fuch  unqualified  pcrfon  Jrills  a 
partridge,  without  having  taken  out  an  an  annual 
certificate  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  in  which  he  refides,  (or  where  fuch  par. 
tridge  may  have  been  killed,)  he  is  then  liable  to  a 
farther  penalty  of  twenty  pounds;  making  a  for- 
feiture of  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  whole. 

If  a  perfon  qualified  to  lull  game  in  right  of  hispro- 
perty,  (that  is,  by  inheritance  of  a  ireehold  landed 
efta*e  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  or  a  leasehold  of  qkekuv* 
dred  and  fifty  in  his  own,,  or  his  wife's  right,) 
does  fo  at  any  one  time  without  having  taken  out 
an  annual  certificate  as  aforefaid,  and  for  which  the 
fum  of  TNHE.E  guineas  has  been  previously  paid,  , 
he  is  then  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty*pounds. 
And  any  ^perfon  qualified,  or  unqualified,  killing 
any  paetridoe  between,  the  Jirji  of  Trmxuar?  and 
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the  ^t^fl  of  Swrf  siam*  in  any  year,  is  liable  to  an 
additional  penalty  of  txvs  towns  to  thcfe  Already 
recked  for  each  offence.  It  is  natural  to  conceive* 
that  the  variant  modes  of  puniftratefct  annexed  to  a 
tranfgreflkm  of  what  are  tetmed  the  cam-iaws* 
would  have  operated  to  a  perfeft  and  complete  pro* 
hibition :  that  it  may  now  have  nearly  reached  the 
zenith  of  that  effeft  by  day,  is  admitted;  but  thai 
a  total  fuppreffion  of  the  u&cturnal  depredators 
can  ever  be  accompliftted,  the  annual  deftruftion, 
atid  gfrnoft  public  fait j  of  game,  leave  very  little 
reafon  to  expeft. 

pAntfuadBS,  in  their  natural  and  infant  ftate, 
accompany  the  hen  in  fearch  of  food,  obey  the 
cluck  of  the  mother,  and  are  prote&ed  by  the 
clutch  of  her  wings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  chicken, 
ahd  other  domeftic  fawU  The  hen  is  fo  inftin&ivelyt 
attached  to  her  young,  that  fhe  will  encounter 
every  difficulty,  and  face  death  in  every  form,  to 
inftire  their  fafety:  although  ft upidly  timid,  and 
rendered  almoft  infenfible  by  her  own  fears,  upon 
othtr  occafiong,  yet  great  fagacity  is  obfervable  in 
her  endeavours  to  preferve  her  offspring*  When 
they  are  very  young,  and  unable  to  fave  themfelves 
ly  flight;  and  in  all  cafes  of  danger,  when  ap- 
pf oacbed  by  that  fatal  enemy  the  dog ;  the  hen  will 
rife,  and  lead  him  on,  by  fhort  flights,  or  rather 
hovering^  of  twenty  and  thirty  yards,  but  juft 
above  the  gtttund,  till,  having  induced  him  to  foU 
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low  a  fufficient  diftance  from  the  feat  of  all  he* 
fears,  flic  takes  a  long,  and  more  circuitous  route 
at  her  next  flight;  where*  after  finding  (he  has 
completely  baffled  her  purfuer,  another  effort  brings 
her  to  her  young  in  fafety.  When  feparated  by 
danger  (whether  the  approach  of  the  dog  arid  gun 
in  the  fporting  feafon,  or  by  other  means). even  to' 
a  great  diftance,  they  are  invariably  brought  again 
together  by  the  inherent  property  of  calling,  which? 
they  poffefs  in  fo  powerful  a  degree,  as  to  infure  a 
very  expeditious  recovery'  of  each  other.  The  imi-r 
tation  of  this  call  has  been  brought  to  great  perfect 
tion  by  the  fraternity  of  poachers,  who  avail  them* 
felves  of  the  birds'  too  great  credulity,  which  is  fre* 
quently  the  caufe  of  their  deftru&ion, 

.  PASTERN.-— The  pattern  of  a  horfe  is  the  difc 
tance  between  the  fetlock  and  the  coronet,  which 
terminates  at  the  jun&ion  of  hair  and  hoof.  Tho> 
pattern  fhould  be  fhort,  ftrong,  arid  uniform; 
when,  long,  it  is  proportionally  weak;  and  the 
aearer  the  fetlock  is  to  the  ground,  the  more  liable 
fiich  horfe  is  to  be  let  down  in  the  back  finews, 
and  become  lame.    . 

PATTEN-SHOE— was  a  fhoe  formerly  ufed 
with  lame  horfes;  but  from  the  palpable  abfurdity 
of  its  adoption,  feems  now  to  be  nearly  banifhed 
ffom  modern  pra&ice.  This  fhoe  was  conftru&ed 
with  a  ring,  circular,  or  nearly  oval,  at  thebottom, 
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which  being  fixed  upon  the  sound  foot,  its  inten*' 
tional  ufe  wa*  tq  compel  the  horfe  in  all  injuries  to 
ftand  upon  the  ianje  leg,  that  a  contra&ion  of  the 
mufcular  parts  might  be  prevented.  Happily  fuch 
ridiculous  and  ill-founded  notions  are  gliding  into 
obliviokn  .t 

PATTERN-SHOE— is  a  fhoe  formed  upon  ra- 
tional  principles,  and  of  a  fcientific  conftru&ionf 
for  trahfntiffion  to  any  part  of  the  world,  as  a  pat* 
tern  by  which  the  art  of  shoeing  may  be  univer* 
fally  improved,  and  reduced  to  one  general  ftandard 
of  purity  and  perfeQion. 

PEDIGREEy*-The  pedigree  (or  genealogical 
dejTceftt)  of  a  horfe  is  in  the  prefent  day  fo  fabricated 
hy  hear  jay  ^  or  framed  by  JiBion9  that  nothing  lefs  than 
a  weji-authenticated  certificate,  under  the  hand  of 
the  breeder,  can  with  propriety  be  received  as  an 
indifputable  proof  of- the  purity  of  his  blood; 
and  this  is  the  more  evidently  neceffary  to  a  sports* 
man,  left  he  fhould  be  induced  (relying  upon  his 
deceptive  pedigree)  to  enter  into  a  racing  engage* 
inent,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  *for  a  fum  of  much 
magnitude;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  additional 
training  expences,  might  be  loft  for  want  of  that 
very  blood  he  has  been  villainoufly  taught  to  believe 
he  has  got  in  poffeflion.  To  fuch  an  enthufiaftic 
pitch  has  the  defire  of  pedigree  attained,  under  the 
fafhionable  fporting  phrenzy  of  the  time,  that  a 
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horfe  is  afcfolutdy  confidered  of  neither  value 
or  utility,  tmlefebk  pedigree  it  properly  attefctd, 
and  he  is  known  to  u  carry  the  catalogue  of  his.  en* 
dowments  by  his  fide."  The  dealers  (as  well  as 
others)  are  fo  well  aware  of  this  partiality  for  blood 
and  pedigree,  that  every  common  roadfteF  has  the 
report  of  his  get  ready  prepared,  and  no  purchafer 
need  be  without  k.  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  authenti- 
cated pedigrees,  for  near  a  century  paft,  Ma. 
Weatherby's  Stud  Boon  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  die 
thrft  publication  extant. 

The  great  merit  and  credit  of  a  *edi<*r#e,  «pn- 
fifts  in  its  continued  and  undivided  chain  of 
proofs  on  the  dUtmft  fides  of  both  «R£  and  dam, 
tip  to  fuch  links  as  are  eminently  <cei»ne€tod  with 
the  known  authority,  where  no  contamination 
could  have  taken  place.  A  pedigree  -of  one  &ngle 
defcent  is  amply  fufficient,  where  the  inference  te*» 
nrinates  on  each  fide,  in  a  sirs  and  d*m,  whole  pe- 
digrees and  performances  are  previoufly  known. 
Inftance:  Jupiter  was  got  by  Edipfe,  4ir%  by 
Tartar;  heisown'brotber  to  Mertury,  Veim,  and 
Vvhmtctr ;  fire  of  'Cardoet,  Ha&kin,  Thtmdertoti, 
Confederacy,  Terror, 'Conteft,  See. 

PHEASANT.— The  pheafant  is  *iot  only  the 

moft  beautiful  bird  in  plumage  of  any  bred  in  this 

kingdom,  but  thefirft  in  *ftimat*ofi  ?  not  more  for 

the  fport  k  affords  in  the  field,  than  ite  ddkkws  at- 
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tn&ioh  for  the  table.  They  are  about  one  fourth 
left  in  fize  than  common  poultry,  lay  nearly  the 
feme  number  of  eggs,  and  bring  up  their  young  in 
the  fame  manner;  They  principally  frequent  the 
woo£s  and  hedge»rows,  are  feldom  found  in  the 
fiekU,  and  then  but  very  rarely  far  from  covert: 
when  upon  wiNcf  they  are  fo  exceedingly  flow  in 
flight,  that  he  i»n&  be  an  exceeding  bad  markfrnan 
who  does  not  hit  his  bird.  The  pheafcnt  is  in- 
eluded  in  every  focceffive  AS  for  the  prefervatioti 
of  the  game ;  and  although  they  are  kfs  liable  than 
k  ares  and  partribges  to  the  deftraftive  depreda- 
tions of  the  poachers,  they  fuffer  confiderably  by 
roxxg,  MARTERN^s,  po-le-cats,  and  other  vermin. 

Perfons  of  every  defcriptfen,  tjualified  and  un- 
qualified, ftand  exfc&ly  in  the  fame  date  with  refpeft 
to  pheasants  as  with  *art*is©es,  fo  lately  de- 
scribed wide*  that  head,  but  with  thk  difference  in 
the  legal  feafon  for  taking  or  killing:  it  is  ena&ed 
by  two  diftinft  legislative  A8s  of  the  prefent  reign, 
That  any  perfon  who  fcall,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  take,  kill,  dejlroy,  carry,  fell,  buy,  or 
have  in  Ms  poffiffwn,  any  pheasant,  between  the 
firjt  day  of  February  and  *he  firji  day  of  OSober^ 
(imlefs  fuch  pheafont  JhaH  have  been  taken  in  the 
proper  feafon,  and  kept  in  a  mew  or  breedrng- 
piace,}  ihali  forfeit  five  pq-un©s  for  every  phea- 
sant fo  taken,  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  with 
fuiicofts*of  fuit. 

PHENOMENON 
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PHENOMENON— was  one  of  the  mod  bete-* 
brated  fons  of  Herod,  both  as  a  xacer  and  a  sTAt* 
lion.  He  was  bred  by  Sir  J.  Kays,  and  foakd 
in  1780;  was  got  by  Herod,  dam  (Frenzy)  by 
Eelipfe,  grand-dam  by  Engineer,  out.of  Lafs  of  the 
Mill,  who  was  got  by  Traveller*  His  performances 
upon  the  turf  fo  ftriftly  correfponded  with  his 
name,  that  the  infinity  of  mares  brought  to  hitn  in 
the  firft  feafons  of  his.  covering,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  adding  to  his  reputation  in  a  degree 
almoft  beyond  former  example*  He:  covered;  in 
Yorkfeire  at  10  guineas  a  mare,  and  in  1791  pro-* 
duced  the  following  winners ;  Lord  A.  Hamilton's 
Chefnut  Colt,  who  won  two  fifties ;  Freeholder,  who 
won  100  guineas  at  York,  and  a  50  at  Stockton; 
Mongrel,  who  won  25  guineas  at  Lewes ;  Pigeon^ 
who  won  200  guineas  at  York,  50  at  Manchester, 
5o  at  Wakefield,  50  at  Boroughbridge,  and  50  at 
Northallerton;  Roman,  140 guineas  at  York  ;  Ro- 
falind,  700  guineas,  and  300  guineas,  at  York,* 
300  guineas  at  Doncafter,  and  50/,  at  New  Malton; 
and  Stride,  60b  guineas  at  York. 

In  1792,  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  Brown,  Colt,  120 
guineas  at  Doncafter,  and  50/.  at  Penrith;  Ca~ 
raSaeus,  50/.  at  Tenbury;  Comet,  50  at  York,  50 
at  Hull,  and  two  5o's  at  New  Malton;  Forejler, 
50  at,Carlifle;  Freeholder,  50 at  Durham;  Heroine^ 
300  guineas  at  Newmarket,  100  guineas  and  £0  at 
ditto;  Huby,  400  guineas  and  50/.  at  York,  50/.  and 
'•.•-.-  \  <«  ,         50  guineas, 
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56  guineas  at  Carlifle,  *nd  too/,  at  Doncafter; 
Lizard,  50&  at  Ptefton ;  Pigeon,  qqL  at  Catterick 
Bridge;  Rofaliit^  150  guineas  at  York,  the  King'* 
Plate,  and  50/.  at  Lincoln  ;  Squirrel,  125  guineas 
at  York,  *&>  at  Wakefield,  and  400  guineas  at 
iDofrcaftcr. 

fo  *793i  &»**  won  80  guineas,  the  Hand  Plate, 
and  the  King's  Plate,  at  York;  Heroine,  the 
Qu<*en  3  Plate  at  Chelmsford,  the  King's  Plate  and 
70  guineas  at  Lincoln ;  Htiiy,  400  guineas  at  New* 
market,  175  guineas  and  £95/.  at  York;  Mejfenger^ 
£ol.  at  Mancheftcr;  Rejlle/s,  50/*  at  York,  100 
guineas  at  Prefton*  and  the  King's  Plate  at  Car- 
lifle. In  1795,  Ambu/k,  50  guineas  at  Wakefield; 
Charmer,  jpL  at  Catterick  Bridge,  50/.  at  Lam- 
betton,  and  50  guineas  at  Stockton ;  Gay  Deceiver, 
300  guineas  at  Doncafter;  Heroine,  goL  and  50 
guineas  at  Newmarket,  and  the  King's  Plate  at 
Lincoln ;  Huby,  two  50's  at  Stockton,  and  the 
King's  Plate  at  Dumfries ;  Sheperdefs,  100  guineas 
at  York. 

.  To  thefe  excellent  runners,  in  the  fucceflive  years 
have  been  added  Laura,  Rofobtrry,  Caroline,  Bel* 
UJfimUy  Wonder,  Stella,  Stripling,  Tartar,  Hyale, 
Jupiter,  (Mr.  Hawke's,)  and  many  others  who 
won  large  flakes  as  colts  and  fillies,  but  were 

never  named* 
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PHYSIC — is  a  term  fometimes  given  (parties 
larly  in  the  country)  to  every  kind  of  medicine 
that  can  be  adminiftered  to  either  man  or  horse  : 
the  more  polifhed  and  general  acceptation  confines 
it  folely  to  the  operation  of  purging,  in  which 
fenfe  alone  it  can  be  properly  underftood.     It  is 
but  a  few  years  (fince  the  appearance  of  "  The 
Gentleman's  Stable   Dire&ory,")  that  the  general 
neceffity  for,  and  palpable  utility  of,  occafionally 
physicing  horses,  became  almoft  univerfally  ad- 
mitted.    Its  falutary  effe&s  ftand,  however,  ;upon 
too  firm  a  bails  to  be.  again  fhaken  by  the  obtrufion 
of  fpeculative  opinions  :  there  are  but^a;,  if  any, 
remaining,  who  will  prefume  to   arraign,  or  chal- 
lenge  the  confiftency   of  annually  cleanfing  full 
thirty  yards  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  replete  with  in- 
terstices, and  appropriated  to  little  other  purpofe 
than  the  excretion  of filth. 

Physic  is  prepared  of  different  proportions,  and 
of  different  ingredients,  according  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  may  be  defigned.  If  only  to  foften 
and  remove  the  accumulated  contents  of  the 
bowels,  and  prevent  plethora,  and  its  probable 
tfftBS)  the  mildest  degree  will  be  fufficienu  .  If 
the  carcafe  is  evidently  enlarged,  the  veffels  percep- 
tibly diftended,  the  horfe  dull,  heavy,  zxiAinaBive, 
a  stronger  muft  be  brought  into  ufe..  In  cutaneous 
difeafes,  swelled  legs  of  long  ftanding,  tendency 
to  grease,  old  obftinate  coughs  and  worms,  mer- 

'  •    *  curial 
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ttirial  phyfic  had  better  be  adopted;  letting  the  ex- 
tra care  be  proportioned  to  the  mildnefs  or  feverity 
of  the  fcafon  in  which  it  is  given.  Under  judicious 
and  proper  management,  there  is  no  more  danger 
in  the  operation  of  mercurial  than  in  any  other 
phyfic,  provided  it  is  faithfully  prepared,  and  of 
the  proportions  by  which  fafety  is  in  a  great  degree 
to  bp  infared;  but  if  given  in  immoderate  quantities, 
and  little  attended  to  during  the  progrefs  of  its 
operation,  danger  and  death  may  probably  enfue. 
Neither  one,  or  the  other,  are,  however,  known 
to  happen,  where  a  proper  degree  of  circumfpe&ion 
is  u fed  by  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fuperintend 
the  fubordinates. 

PICKER.— A  horfe-picker  is  a  fmall  iron  in- 
firument,  fo  truly  convenient  upon  many  emergen- 
cies,   that  a  prudent    traveller,    or    experienced 
fportfman,  is  hardly  ever  feen  without  one  annexed 
to   the  handle  of  a  knife  which  he  carries  in  his 
pocket:  its  ufe  is  to  extract  ftones,  pebbles,  or 
flints*  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  when  they  are 
picked  up  in  hunting,  or  upon  the  road. '   They 
are  fometimes  fo  firmly  fixed  between  the  inner 
edge  of  the  s«o&  and,  the  frog,  that  nothing  but 
very   violent  force  with  a  hammer   can  remove 
them;   in  fuch  cafes,  horfes  are  fometimes  led  a 
con  fide  rable  diftartce  to  fome  dWelling-houfe,  be* 
fore  the  done  can  be  extraftedj  and  the  foot  is  pro- 
bably bruifed,  or  fuftains  a  ferious  injury,  for  want 
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might  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  expcrtOe,  and  carried 
with  little  inconvenience. 

PIGEONS— ard  the  well-known  dotneftic  birds* 
of  which  there  are  only  two  forts  entitled  to  attei*- 
tion  here,  as  affording  equally  nutritious  fupport 
for  the  frame,  but  neither  calculated  to  excite  fport 
in  the  field,  or  emulative  attra&ion  in  their  deftruc- 
tion.     The  two  different  kinds  are  diftinguifhed 
under  the  denomination  of  wild  and  tame;  the 
former  are  bred  in  cotes  and  do ve-houses,  (fuch  as 
are  feen  at  the  ruftic  manfions  rf  the  great,  tod  at 
large  farms  in  open  countries  >)  the  latter  in  lefe 
numbers  upon  a  (mailer  fcale*  and  ill  receptacles  of 
fmaller  conftru&ion,  affixed  to  out-offices,  barns* 
{tables,  or  upon  a  pedeftal ;  in  either  of  which'fitua- 
tions,  they  have  their  provision  moftly  before  them. 
The  wild  or  dove-houfe  pigeons,    as  they  are 
called,  breed  only  once  a  year  generally ;  though 
there  are  many  in  the  fame  ftock  who  produce  a 
fecond,  or  what  is  termed  a  harveft  or  autumn 
flight.     Thofe  called  tams  pigeons,  who  are  ftill 
more  domefticated,  have  a  greater  degree  of  fecun- 
dity, and  continue  to  breed  a  pair  every  month  or 
*ve  weeks  during  the  year,  except  the  three  moft 
fevere  and  dreary  months  of  winter* 

For  the  proteftion  of  this  fpecies  of  property 
againft  the  wanton  attacks  of  the  idle  and  ill- 
defigning,  it  is  enafted,  by  the  ad  of  George  the 
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Third*  g.  xxix,t  That  any  perfon  who  QizUJkoot  at, 
or  by  any  means  Jdll  or  take,  with  a  wilfol  intent 
to  deftroy,  any  pigeon,  he  fhall,  pn  conyiQioa 
thereof,  by  confeflion,  or  oath  of  one  witnefs,  be- 
fore oi>e  Juftice*  forfeit  %qs.  to  the  profecutor; 
and  if  not  immediately  paid,  fuch  Juftice  fhall  conir 
roit  him  to  the  houfe  of  corre&ion,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  lefs  than  one,  un- 
lefs  the  penalty  be  fooner  paid.  Perfons  who  are 
coijvi&ed  on  this  A£t,  ftiall  not  be  conyi&ed  on  any 
former  A£t;  and  profecutions  under  this  muft  be 
commenced  within  two  months  after  the  offence 
was  committed. 

PIGEON-SHOOTING— is  a  fport  principally 
r  eforted  tQ  at  that  feafoji  of  the  year  when  guns  are 
laying  dormant,  ^nd  game  of  every  other  kind  isf 
by  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  permitted  to  enjoy 
its  reft.  Pigcon-fhpoting  is  a  match  between  two 
individuals,  or  any  fixed  number  on  each  fide,  and 
is  decided  by  oijc,  or  the  other,  killing  the  greateft 
DUMBER  of  pigeons,  within  aq  equal  number  pf 
.foots.  The  matph  made,  and  the  place  agreed  on 
where  it  is  to  be  decided*  the  doverhoufe  pigeons 
^re  provide^  in  proportion  tp  the  parties  who  ftand 
engaged  to  fhoot;  of  which  there  fire  generally  four, 
five,  or  fix,  pn  each  fide ;  and  as  every  individual 
feels  difpofed  tQ  fhoqt  at  leaft  five  or  fix  times,  lefs 
than  eight  or  ten  dozen  aje  har41y  ever  prqeured 
fgr  the  occafion.  . 
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Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  match,  an 
open  fpot  is  fixed  on,  agreeable  to  the  arbitrators, 
one  appointed  by  each  fide;  here  twenty  yards 
are  meafured  with  accuracy,  and  both  extremities 
corre&ly  marked.  At  one  end  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  earth,  in  which  is  depofited  a  fmall  box,  about 
eight  inches  deep,  fix  inches  wide,  and  a  foot  long; 
its  fiirface  two  inches  aljove  the  level  of  the  ground, 
with  a  fliding-lid  running  in  a  groove :  to  the  front 
of  fh;s  lid  is  affixed  a  firing,  or  fmall  cord,  of  one 
or  two-and-twenty  yards  in  length,  which  extended, 
will  reach  a  little  beyond  the  precife  diftance  of 
twenty  yards,  where  each  of  the  parties  concerned 
>vill  afterwards  ftand  to  fhoot,  The  preliminaries; 
adjufted  of  having  taken  the  tofs,  to  determine 
which  fide  is  to  take  the  lead,  and  all  parties  ready, 
a  pigeon  is  lodged  in  the  box,  and  the  runner  (as 
he  is  called)  refuming  his  poft,  by  the  fide  of  the 
perfon  whofe  turn  it  is  to  fhoot,  he  is  there  ready 
to  pull  the  string  annexed  to  the  slider,  and  give 
liberty  to  the  bird,  the  moment  he  is  ordered  by  th$ 
shooter  fo  to  do.  It  is  a  fixed  rule,  that  the  gu^ 
is  never  to  be  advanced  to  the  shoulder  till  the 
bird  is  upon  wing ;  this  is  to  be  decided  (as  well  as 
every  other  caufe  of  difpute)  by  the  perfons  ap- 
pointed; and  every  pigeon  fo  flipt  at,  muft  fall  tq 
the  ground  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  box, 
or  it  is  not  admitted  a  bird  killed,  biit  a  Jhot 
piijftdi  The  firft  perfon  having  fhot,  (hit  or  mifs,) 
Jie  is  fucpeeded  by  one  of  the  oppofite  fide;  and 
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they  continue  *o  fhootin  alternate  rotation  till  the 
match  is  decided  according  to  the  original  terms 
upon  which  it  was  ip?de,  in  refpeQ;  to  the  number 
q£  pigeons  to  be  fliot  at  by  each  diftiqft  party, 
when  thofe  ,who  kill  the  moll  are  declared  the 
winner*,  and  entitled  tp  the  ftakes  mack, 

PILOT. — There  have  been  three  horfes  of  this 
name;  two  of  which  were  excellent  racers,  apd 
efteemed  equal,  as  plaje  hoj-fes,  to  any  of  thpir 
time.  The  firft  was  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury;  foaled  in  1769;  govby  Snap,  fam  by  Cade, 
grand-dam  by  Crab,  out  of  Lord  Portmore's 
Abigail,  The  fecond  was  bred  by  Sir  H,  Harpur ; 
fpaled  in  1770;  got  by  Dainty  Davy,  dam  by 
Blank,  gr,and-dami  (Dizqy)  by  the  famous  and 
original  Driver*  The  third  was  bred  by  the  late 
Councilor  Lade;  foaled  \n  1782,  and  got  by  the 
above,  dfcm  .by  Marjkc,  grand-dam  by  Regulus. 
The  two  laft  won  a  great  number  of  fifty-pound 
plates  annually  for  feyeral  years  in  fucceflion,  and 
afterwards  proved  very  excellent  country  ftallions, 

PLAY  o*  PAY, — a  defcription  of  bet  fo  made. 
Whether  the  fubjeft  of  fuch  bet  be  man  pr  horse; 
the  objeQ:  a  race,  or  a  boxing  match;  either  party 
being,  prefent  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
ready  to  perform  their  p^rt  of  the  engagement  pre- 
vjoufly  entered  into ;  the  other  not  appearing,  or 
appearing^  and  then  and  there  refufing  to  enter  \n}Q 
M  4  the 
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the  conteft*  upon  the  event  of  which  ffc  *tt&&&  mf 
bet  was  originally  fdrtaed,  can  lay  no  claim  what- 
ever to  the  (lakes  depofnech  and  the  holder  (Un4*> 
juftified  in  handing  ftich  ftakea  over  to  the  wrxwEit* 
having  fuffioieHt  evidence  in  juflffication  on  hit 
own  part,  to  prove  that  it  *a$  $ma  jidt  ^*^*%a+ 
or  pay"  bet* 

PLAY  or  PA Y,-rthc  t&xttt  of  4  horfe  of  moth 
recent  at*d  racing  celebrity,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Durand.     Hew**  bred  by  Mr.  Parker*  and- go* 
by  Vtyjfcs  out  of  Tiffanfs  data.     In  1^9$,  at  thtfse: 
years  old,  (in  the  name  of  MarsJ^  he  won  spl*  *# 
Epfom,  beating  fix  others.     At    Stockbridge,    3^ 
fweepftakes  pf  10  guineas  each,  nine  fubferibers. 
At  Winchefter  he  walked  over  the  Co*ufe  cfor  ^ 
fweepftakes  of  20  guineas  each,  eight  fobfcri&erc^ 
In  1795,  whei*  four  years  old,  be*  beat  Mr,  Turner'* 
Tim  Tartlet^  two  miles  for  $00  guineas.    Tha  n&np 
day  he  beat  Mr.  Cauty's  Alderman,  two  mile*  fop 
50  guineas,.     He  won  alio  50/.  at  Guildford;;    a 
fweepftakes  of  15  guineas  each  at  Stockbridgs, 
feyen  fubferibers :  the  next  day  a  fweepftakes  of  iq 
guineas  each,  fi*  fubferibers.     At  Winchefter,  a, 
fweepftakes  of  10  guineas  each,  eight  fubferibersv 
At  Egham  he  walked  over  for  a  fweepftakes  of  10 
guineas  each,  five  fubferibers.     The  next  day  he 
Won  a  50/;  plate,  beating  Pwdotyho  and  Strpent* 
Ih  1796,  when  five  years  old,  he  won  the  Craven 
ffakes,  of  ;o  guineas  each*  at  Newmarket,  beating; 
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t ttven  Others,  go/.  &i  Afcot  Heath.  In  1 797, 
&en;  &x  years  old,  he  wot*  50/:  at  Epfoni,  beating 
ftve  others*  50ff  at  tewes,  beating  Gohanna  and 
lierefii>hd$puek.  &<$l  at  Abingdon,  beating  Keren, 
hapfkchi  PaYoquetj  and  Raland.  In  confetpxencte 
tjf  having  fcefcn  fa  hdritun  for  * oVk  years  in"  ftic- 
£e(fian,  .fie  ftarted  seven  time*  in  179&  without 
0#<te  winning,  Ii*  *7gg5  he  won  50/.  at  Epfom, 
beating  Tfyman  antf  Midnight  50I  at  Gqfldford, 
feeating  M?f  hide's  :Iiai>id,  and  two  others;  and 
g<!>h  a*  Egfcam,  beating  Lord  G-.  C&vendifh's  horfe 
by  Jhfiierj  after  which  he  was  purehafed  by  Mr. 
Dalbwood,  in  whofe  peffeffion,  at  nine  years  old, 
fit  iltea,  he  beat  Mr.  W%afey'*  i3*/?  jBajv  fotnr 
miles  over  Afcot,  for  100  guineas,  and  walked 
pyer  at  Eghajn  for  a  fweepftakes  of  20  guineas 
each,  thfee  fubfcriberfr;  after  wbkfe  he  appeared  no 
mare  on  the  turf, 

PLEUKISfYWs  a  diforder  fa.  nearly  allied  to 
$A  inHammatiOi?  of  the  tuNQSj  that  probably  tttt 
paoft  judicious  and  experienced  VETEMNAitiAif 
tfOtrld  not,  without  ntmh  difficulty,  be  enabled 
fcr  diftjrtgti#h  between  one  anjd  the  other.  The 
predominant  fymptoms  are  fadden  and  violent ;  he 
firft  becofnes  heavy,  dull,  and  opprdfed;  fboif 
flteyts  great  difficulty  of  refphration,  pants  exceed- 
ingly ;  is  diftreffed  with  W  altnoft  mceffant  painfaf 
endeavour  to  cough :  the  mouth  continued,  from  the 
5 omnienceifleitf  of  tl*  attack,  hot,  parched,  and 

W  • '  -     dry : 
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dry;  at  this  time  be  is  exceedingly  reftlefs,  fnev 
quently  laying  down,  and  as  fuddenly  riling ;  but 
as  the  di  (order  advapces,  fee  f|ands  in  his  (tail  {9 
overwhelmned  with  fever,  pain,  apd  bodily  op- 
preffion,  that, he  difplays  no  wifh  or  def^re  to  vary 
his  pofition,  but  Hands  fixed  in  ope  pofture,  re- 
figned  to  his  fate*  As  the  difeafe  approaches 
nearer  its  prifis,  a  flimy  faliva  appears  in  the  mouth, 
and  ^  ropy  vifcid  difaharge  from  tjie  iipftrils.  This 
being  one  of  th?  difQrders  fo  r^pid  in  ks  progrefs » 
and  fo  deftruSive  in  ifs  effefts,  as  foipetipaes  to  fef 
all  efforts  to  relieve  at  defiance,  every  neceffary 
means  of  counteraftion  fhpuld  be  mo  ft  expe- 
ditioufly  adopted'  upon  jhe  firft  difcQvery  o£  t^ 
fWack,  ^ .    -.    .  :,-  , 

It  is  in  general  produced  by.  fame :  hidden  pj>4 
powerful  revulfion;  as  an  inftantaneot|s-  change 
from  heat  to  cold,  in  which  the  perfpiration  be« 
comes  fo  feverely  checked  .by  a  ^ollapfion  of  every 
pore,  that  nature  fuftains  a  /fro^k,  produftjyf  pf 
almoft  immediate  and  perceptible  morbidity.  Jour? 
nies  of  fpeed?  and  afterwards  ftajiding  ftUl.ii>  col4 
rains,  or  lharp  wind[s,  a$  well,  as^bejbng  fupplied 
with  water  when  in  a  high  {late  of  pewpjsatioxj 
are  probably  the  principal  caufes  from  which  the 
diforder  is  moftly  JkAOwn  to  a,rifen  The  ctyre& ;rpad 
to  cure  is  too  plain  and  unequivocal  to  admit  of 
different  opinions.  Bleeding,  and  that  both 
largely  and  repeatedly,  njuft  be  fubmitted  to,  if 
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drcumft$nces  require  it ;  no  hope  of  relief  tan  be 
^xpe&ed  without  it.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
bleed  a  horfe  four  or  five  times  in  as  many  days, 
and  his  recovery  to  be  juftly  attributed,  to  that  im- 
portant mode  of  fubduing  inflammation.  Gruel, 
impregnated  with  fmall  quantities  of  nitre  and 
puM  arabic,  fhould  be  the  common  drink.  Mafhes, 
of  ground  malt  and  bran,  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
manger  boiling  hot,  that  the  head,  throat,  and 
gland*,  may  derive  every  poflible  advantage  from 
fumigation,  to  affift  in  taking  off  the  pulmonary 
ftrifture,  and  promoting  a  plentiful  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils ;  which  is  one  of  the  leading  proofs  that 
the  difeafe  has.  reached  its  criiis,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  firft  indicative  expectancy  of  recovery^ 
In  the  greateft  bpdily  debility,  when  no  food  is 
taken,  a  cordifd  ball,  diffolved  in  gru£l,  fhould  be 
given  (with  a'  horn  in  {mall  quantities  at  a  time) 
twice  a  day.  Equal  parts  of  the  wort  fqueezed 
from  the  malt,  and  good  clean-boiled  fweet  gruel, 
fhquld  be  patiently  held  before  the  horfe  twice  or 
ttf&ittiu  every. hour  for  fpine  minutes:  from  the 
gre;at  internal  beat,  he  is  frequently  induced -to 
(wallow  a  quart  or  two  at  each  time;  although,  if 
offered  and faken  iaway  in hafte,  he  might  invariably 
Recline  it*  It  is  only  by  Juch.perfevering  atten- 
tion, both  night  and  day,  atjy  expectation  of  Cure 
fi^nbd entertained;  • 


fLUMAGE. 
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PLUMAGE,— The  feathers  Upon  every  kmd  of 
fowl*  wild  or  tacnjc,  is  fa  termed ;  if  fpcdtfed,  or 
itrterfperfed  with  different  ftreaks,  or  oppofite 
Hghc*  and  fhades,  it  is  then  called  variegated  £lti» 
ftwge.  If  a  cutset  coc*  is  bred  perfc&ly  whitz9 
l*e  is  galled  a  smock* 

POACHERS~H**e  thofe  determined  deftruaive 
«&£tufftal  depredator**  by  whom  the  game  is  fo 
IhartiefuHy  reduced  in  oppofition  to  all  la^  and 
defiance  of  all  Oftnta,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other*  This  head  cannot  he  better 
elucidated,  than  by  tratifcribing  literally,  from  the 
recent  work  of  a  writer  of  roudh  celebrity,  hi*  jt*? 
Amous  remarks  upon  the  fubje£kf 

f '  It  is,  perhaps  atmrag  that  defctiption  of  perform 
well  kaown  by  the  ijanie  oi 'poacher j,  that  the  greater 
number  of  tbofe  are  trained  to  rapine,  who  infeft 
every  rural  neighbourhood  with  their  petty  thefts, 
And  whofe  dexterity  atmoft  bid*  cfefiance  tt>  pre-- 
caution*  Aecuftomcd,  in  the  enfaariag  of  game, 
to  the  fecrefy  of  fraud,  and  Committing  their  depre- 
dations amidft  the  filence  of  night,  thofc  horror*, 
and  that  confequeftt,  dread,  which  frequently  deters 
frofti  the  commjffion  <rf  great  offences,  gradually 
A6te  their  effect.  Solitude  and  darknefc,  which 
have  wherewithal  to  appal  the  human  itwnd  in  its 
firft  deviations  intp  guilt,    are  divefted  of  their 
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terror  iri  thofe  pilfering  purfuiis;  and  the  confe* 
quence  is  fufficiently  veil  known  to  AJU  who,  in 
the  capacity  of  magistrates,  are  called  tor  fit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  delinquency  of  public  offenders.  It  is 
to  this  initiation  they  afc'ribe  their  fubfequent  eaor* 
laities. 

<c  When  guilt,  however  venal,  becomes,  byre* 
petition,  familiar  to  the  mind,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  to  reftrain 
its  exceifes ;  they  cannot  arreft  their  career  of  ini- 
quity; they  cannot  chalk  oat  the  line  of  wrong 
beyond  which  they  will  not  pafc.  Confining  their 
firft  no&urnal  excurfions  to  the  fnaring  of  hares, 
and  netting  of  pajltxidces,  whenever  they  have  a 
lefs  booty  than  ufual>  they  are  tempted  to  compen- 
sate the  deficiency  by  petty  plunder  of  fome  other 
kind,  and  the  log~piU9  the  JtacJk,  the  Jbld,  the  hair 
roajl)  all  in  turn,  pay  tribute  tp  the  prowling  vaga- 
bond, who  fills  as  he  can  that  void  in  bis  "  capar 
eious  bag,**  which*  has  been  left  by  his  want  of 
iuccefs  as  a  poacher. 

u  The  great  evil  is,  that  a  culprit  of  this  clafs, 
feeling  no  compun&ion  in  the  early  Sage  of  his 
guilt,  proceeds  carekfsly  to  a  ft*te  of  the  molt 
-complete  degeneracy.  Game  is  a  fpeqies  of  pro- 
perty of  which  he  has  fo  *ndi#in&  a  conception, 
that  he  fcarcely  thinks  he  has  committed  a  moral 
injufticc  in  the  various  ftratagems  by  wbicfo  he  has 
6  contrived 
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contrived  to  obtain  it ;  be  fees  hot  that  the  claini 
of  a  ftranger  is  better  than  his;  he  knows  not 
whence  that  abfolute  right  in  another  to  that  which 
he  has  taken  is  derived ;  his  companions,  to  whom 
he  recounts  his  manoeuvres,  are  more  likely  to  ap* 
plaud  his  cunning  than  to  reprove  his  crime.  Thus 
the  remorfe  of  confcience  being  but  flight  and 
feeble  in  the  outfet*  the  wretch  is  encouraged  by 
degrees  to  trample  on  the  laws  with  greater  bold* 
nefs,  and  at  lad  fuflFers  as  a  r elon/' 

That  thefe  fads  are  fairly  ftated,  and  the  natural 
inferences  judicioufly  drawn,  muft  be  candidly  and 
univerfally  admitted.  Previous,  however*  to  thd 
conclufive  remarks  requifite  under  this  head,  it  be* 
comes  direftly  applicable  to  introduce  a  few  paflages 
from  another  writer  of  equal  eminence,  who*  in 
hjs  animadvArfion  upon  the  well-founded  principle 
of  the  game  laws,  obferves,  "  that,  in  a  highly 
cultivated,  well-peopled  country,  no  animal  can 
properly  be  confidered  as  wild ;  all  are  fupported 
by  the  property  and  labour  of  thofe  who  cultivate 
the  foil.  Some,  from  their  peculiar  inftinfts,  are, 
indeed,  lefs  capable  than  others  of  being  appro- 
priated,  and  therefore,  like  lands  uninclofed,  are 
held  as  a  joint  property.  But  be/who  has.  no.  land, 
and  confequently  contributes  nothing  to  their  main- 
tenance, is  no  more  entitled  to  any  ufe  of  them, 
than  the  inhabitant  of  bne  pariih  is  to  a  right  of 
commonage  on  the  wafte  lands  of  another  ;  and  he 
3  who 
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who  chufes  to  refide  in  a  town,  2nd  to>  keep  his 
property  in  money,  has  no  more  a  pretence  to  feize 
to  his  own  ufe  a  hare*  or  a  partridge,  than 
a  Jheep  or  a  gbofe,  from  him  who  has  chofen  to 
reft  his  property  in  land.  In  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter  cafe,  he  ought  to  tempt  the  owner  to  fell 
what  is  wanted/' 

Thus  much  is  introduced  from  the  fpeciilative 
opinions  of  refpe&able  writers  upon  the  political 
and  equitable  bafis  of  the  game  laws,  which  every 
rational  obferver,  and  good  fubjeft,  will  probably 
admit  ought  to  be  obeyed ;  although  the  great  and 
infinite  body  of  poachers,  and  that  much  greater 
infinity  their  abettors,  feem  to  be  of  a  direft  op- 
pofite  opinion.     However  juft,  proper,  and  poli- 
tical, fuch  laws  may  have  been  in  their  formation, 
and  laudable  in  their  continuance,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  deceptive  expe&ation  of  a 
-redu&ion  in  the  number  of  poachers,  fandioned 
andfupported,  as   they  are,  by  thoufands  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  middle  claffes  of  people  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village,  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  I  {land  to  the  other.     If  there  is  one  of  r 
his  Majefty's  fubjefts  fo  weak  or  inexperienced,  as 
.to  fuppofe  any  one  fpecies  of  game  is  difficult  to  be 
.obtained,  he  inuft  be  deplorably  ignorant  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  and  requires  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  whole  fate  art  and  trade  of  poach- 
ing is  carried  on  almoin  "as  public  as  the  noon- 
day 
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day  fen"  storing  the  whole  of  the  feafon ;  and  #x* 
one  of  that  commercial  and  opulent  body  in  the 
city9  or  epicure  in  the  foburbs*  fit*  down  without 
game  at  his  table  whenever  he  pieafes  to  order  it  2 
it  is  not  the  bufiiiefs  of  a  ftcward,  butter,  or  honfe* 
keeper,  to  expoftulate  upon  what  way  be  imme- 
diately obtained  for  money,  with  a  confclatory  ve- 
rification of  the  fchool-boy's  well-known  adage* 
that  "  one  good  turn  deferves  another;"  and  mohey 
>n  one  hand  can  invariably  procure  game  for  *b* 
other* 

There  have  always  been  two  opinion*  held  ref«- 
fpeding  the  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Gamy 
Laws,  between  two  clafles  of  people  equally  oppo* 
fite  to  each  other,  the  hjchmt  and  the  Iwejh ;  in 
fupport  of  which,  it  has  been  the  pcrfevcring  prao 
tice  of  the  former,  to  enaft  laws  for  the  proteftion 
of  vbat  they  conceive  their  eight  ;  and  the  latter 
have  been  as  invariably  engaged  (from  one  genera* 
tion  to  another)  in  deviling  plans  to  counteract  mi 
undermine  it ;  thus  the  cuming  of  one  is  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  war  with  the  ?owsr  of  the  other,  and 
moft  probably  centuries  only  can  afcertain  the  vic- 
tory. Here  the;  eye*of  impartiality  will  naturally 
advert  to  a  paifage  from  a  writer  lately  quoted, 
who.  is  of  opinion,  that  "  a  perlbn  having  no  landi 
v  and  who  dioofes  to  keep  bis  property  in  mmty*  has 
no  more  right  to  a  ha&e  or  partridge,  than  he  has 
to  tfiejkcefi  or  gooft,  from  him  who  has  chofen  to 
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Veft  his  property  in  land/'  This  writer,  probably, 
in  his  hafty  zeal  to  exalt  the  landed  intereft  above 
its  proper  weight  in  the  fcale  of  wealth,  had  to- 
tally forgotten  (or  never  knew)  that  great  national 
depofitary  of  immenfity,  called  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, fituate  in  the  City  of  London;  the  mil-, 
lions  eternally  in  motion  through  the  medium  of 
commerce,  and  moving  in  all  directions,  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe;  as  well  as  the  East  and 
West  India  poffeffions,  to  an  extent  of  riches  be«j 
yond  conception. 

All  thefe,  to  gratify  the  felfi importance  of  the 
holders  of  a  little  land,  the  learned  writer  had  found 
it  convenierit  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
iterley  would  mod  probably  have  faid,  (could  he 
have  been  at  this  moment  confulted  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,}  "Much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides."  In  fay- 
ing which,  he  would  have  fpoken  wifely ;  for  it  can- 
not be  conceived,  that  every  individual  of  the  infi- 
nity of  stock-holders*  who  loyally  place  an  impli- 
cit faith  in  the  liability  of  Government,  and  embark 
all  their  property  to  fupport  it,  (in  many  inftances 
from  five  to  fiftV  or  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  each,)  does  not  feel  himfelf  equally  affe&ed 
with  the  appetites  of  a  gentleman,  as  he  who 
poffefles  xooL  a  year  in  land;  and.  not  feeling 
more  difpofed  to  facrifice  at  the  Jhrine  of  self- 
denial  than  his  neighbour*  finds  it  neceflary  to 
avail  himfelf  of  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  to 
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be  derived  froth  Jhis  Morf^  Tttat  tkt  safrer  &*? 
from  hrs  tA*rt>j  writer  %tiich  ^rtdifl  wid  impartial 
eonfrtleration  his  fait  to  ctfwdlude,  diat  fo  Jong  as 
Acre  fliafi  be  a  nat&ttd  'jtattptflffity  to  %&&&  livings 
and  the  delicacies  which  Vf6ri&m*ct  has  fo  plenti- 
fully befto  wed ;  fo  ldtig  as  tfoeftiofcted  ri^uaKDi 
of  the  MxrRo,pbLi«:fta'lI  htciitteito  beftew  *bey  a» 
entitled  to  a  particip&tioH;  and  to  teng  ss  cxme 
fhall  1>e  $raf,  and  feiitoaft  defgewaracy  in  «he  kwer 
tlalles  of  fotiety  etotftirtue^  4b' Jong  trill  foacwe*£ 
continue  undiminifhed,  in  oppdfitttin  40  every 
means  that  the  utmoft  limits  of  human  wifdom  can 
Juggeft  For  their  extirpation. 

•W)INT.— -  A  horfe'ftatfdfftg  m  Us  flail,  wtlfis 
where,  with  one  'fore-leg  fet  ifotfie  iiftance  before 
the  other,  is  'always  &fticfcid&d,  by' the  mot  expe- 
rienced, to  have'ftrftained  fome  irreparable  ihjurjr 
either  in  the  should**.,  #r  the  ligmrentAry  j«h£tioa 
of  the  Coffin  and  fe6"R0*j<Akt  bone*,  concealed 
in  the  box  (or  cavity)  *>f  <te  ho&f.  This  is  in  a 
confiderable  degree  to  be  relied  on;  but  there  are 
many  inftances  foi'whidh^a  h&rfe  accuftoms  hrtnfelf 
to  awkward  pofitions,  and  they  became  habitual : 
fome  ftand  with  either  the  w$ar  or  the  vff  ibre4qg 
eternally  before  die  #th#r,  *aftd  wt  *s  perfectly 
found  as  any  boffes  in  the  kifigcteia.  To  fay, 
therefore,  from  a  horfe^  mariner  of  {tending^  that 
he  is  lame,  'would  be  as  abfurti  as  to  fay  any  man 
could  not  be  either  a  good  dancer,  or  fencer,  be- 
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caufe  the  flood,    when  difengftged  from  hath,  i» 
a  carelefs,  loungiqg,  ungraceful  attitude. 

.POINT — is  the  ppfition  of  a  .points*,  when 
ftanding  feemingly  iixed  and  .immoveable  at  the 
game  before  him;  at  the  moment  of  phferving 
which,  particularly  with  young  or  uufteady  dQgs, 
the  natural  ejaculatory  cautian  of  "  To  ,ho !" 
"Have,  a  cars!"  iranfpires;  not  joaore  as  an  in- 
junction of  Jleadinefs  to  the  dog  Handing,  hut  as  a 
communicative  mode  of  enjoining  the. attention  of 
every  dogin  the  field  io  theJirft  .wbo.has  obtained 
the  point. 

POrNTER.-—  The  pointer  is  that  fpecies  of 
dog  well  known  to  contribute  more  to  the  contem- 
plative pleafures.and  purfuits  of  a  fportfman,  than 
any  other  in  the  canine  catalogue.  This  peculiar 
breed,  on  account  of  their  univerfality  and  general 
utility,  ,have  been  fo  incredibly  croffed,  re-crofled, 
bred  in9  and  bred  out,  to  gratify  the  various 
opinions,  (as  prompted  byiancy,  caprice,  or  fpe- 
culation,)  that  they  are  now  to  be  found  of  all 
fizes,  and  all  qualifications ;  from  the  ,flaw,  ftiort- 
headed,  heavy 7fhouldered  remains  of  the. original 
Spanifli  pointer,  (who  will  tire  in  half  a  dayls 
work,)  to  the  crofs  of  in  and  in  with  a.FO,x  hound, 
of  which  none  are  ever  known  to  tire ;  many  of 
them  having  fpeed  enough  to  catch  a  leveret  three 
parts  grown,   when  .they  jump   up   before  them* 

N  2  Pointers, 
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Pointers,  forty  or  fifty  years  fince,  were  hardly 
ever  feen   but  entirely  white,  or   variegated  with 
liver-coloured  fpots;    except  the   then   Duke    of 
Kingston's  black  and  white,    which  were  confi- 
dered  fuperior  to  every  breed  in  the  kingdom,  and 
fold  for  mod   extravagant  films  after  his   dqath. 
They  are  now,  from  the  conftantly  increafing  at- 
tachment to  field  fports,  to  be  feen  of  every  de- 
fcription,  from  pure  white,  and  a  flea-bitten  blue 
or  grey,  to  a  univerfal  liver-colour,  and  a  perfeft 
black.     In  a  choice  of  pointers  far  general'  ufe, 
that  is  for  every  fpecies  of  game,  the  extremes  in 
fize,  as  well  as  in  /peed,  are  better  avoided,  and  the 
line  of  mediocrity  adhered  to :  overgrown,  heavy 
dogs,  foon  get  weary  in  the  hot  and  early  part  of 
the  feafon :  the  fmaller  fort  have  alfo  their  incon- 
veniencies  in  hunting  in  very  high  turnips,  heath, 
broom-fields,  &c. 

As  fome  advantages  have  been  obtained  by  the 
various  crofles,  both  in  refpe£l  to  fpeed,  and  the 
durability  of  fatigue,  fo  fomething  has  been  facri- 
ficed  on  the  fcore  of  patient  forbearance,  and  ol- 
fa&ory  fenfibility;  the  gradationai  fliades  of  one 
fpecies  introduced  by  every  change  having  fo  diver- 
fified  the  original  (lock,  that  a  much  greater  degree 
of  trouble  is  requifite  in  breaking  now  than  for- 
merly, to  bring  a  pointer  of  perfection  into  the  field. 
The  impatient  volatility  of  fome  men  probably 
prompted  them  to  indulge  a  defign  of  introducing  a 
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forced  of  pointers,  with  fpeed  fufficient  to  outftrip 
the  rapidity  of  their  own  imaginations,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  unprecedented  and  fupreme  felicity 
of  hunting  and  Jhooting  at  the  fajnetuxie;  hence, 
perhaps,  arofe  the  emulative  ftruggle  for  a  fupe- 
jiority  of  /peed  in   addition  to  point,  which,  it 
rauft  be  acknowledged,  has  at  length  reached  the 
very  fummit  of  perfe&iorL.     Pointers  are  never 
confidered    complete,    uplefs   they  are    perfectly 
ftaimchto  "  bird,  dog,  and  gun;"  which  implies, 
firft,  ftanding  fingly  to  a  bird  or  a  covey  ;  fecondly, 
to  backing  (or  pointing  inftantaneoyfly    likemfe) 
the  moment  he  perceives  another  dog  to  stand; 
and   laftly,  not  to  Jlir  from   his  point,  upon  the 
firing  of  any  gun  in  company,  provided  the  game 
is  neither  fprung  or  Jlartcd  at  wlych  he  made  his 
original  point. 

The  art  of  breaking  pointers  for  the  field,  w-a*, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  fince,  looked  upon  as  a  very 
myfterious  and  difficult  piece  of  bufinefs;  many 
(called  dog-breakers)  deriving  a  fubfiftence  from 
the  employment:  the  charm,  however,  has  bee# 
long  fince  broken,  and  the  procefs  is  known  to  be 
fo  exceedingly  fipiple,  that  .a  tolerable  well-bred 
pointer  puppy  may  baye  the  foundation  of  all  hip 
future  perfections  theoretically  inculcated  in  the 
very  kitchen  or  parlour  of  his  master,  before  he 
is  taken  into  the  field.  This  is  fo  truly  and  practi- 
cally'poffible,  that  it  may  be  done  witl^  two  or  thrff 
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Jhract  together  in  a-  large  room,  or  fmall  yard",  with 
rio  other  affiftattcey  than'  tfre  alternate^  words  of 

^tO-HO?*'    "  TAlCE   HEEffP  Stid  ■"  HAVE    A   CAR*  I"* 

(■with  the  final!'  field  whip  in- hand  to  imprefs  atten- 
tion,) although  meat  is  toffed' before  them  ih  every 
dire6tiOn ;  'When  not  a  dbg  will  ftir  till  the  ligpaT  of 
**  rii*-OtfM  is  heard,  which  they  eagerly  obey ;  But  are 
as  in/lantly  ftopped  at  the  very  moment  of  lei  ring 
their  meat,    by .  either  of  the  cautions  previoufly 
mentioned.     Young  dogs,  having  thus  imbibed  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  to  a£V,  have  nature, 
and  their  inftinQive  impulfe,    to  point  out  their 
praftjee  when  brought  irtro  the  field :  few  are  feen 
who  hunt  too  little,  the  major  part  are  inclined  to 
range  too  much,  and  then  it  is  that  the  cool  and 
fteady  patience  of  the  experienced  fportfman  be- 
comes neceffary  to  check  the  impetuofity.  Juvenile 
gunners  frequently  fpoil  young  dogs,  by  keeping 
them  under  as  little  reftraint  as  they  wilh  to  Be  kept 
themfelves ;  and  too  often  let  them  break  away  out 
Of  all  reafonablfe  diftance,  till  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  inattention  and  difobedience,  of  which  fome  are 
with  very  great  difficulty,  if  ever,  diverted. 

When  brought  into  the  field,  they  fliould  be 
taught  to  traverfe  every  yard  of  the  ground,  (in 
proper  lengths,  and  at  proper  diftances,)  fo  that 
none  be  left  unbeaten;  and  this  fhould  be  done 
with  as  few  words,  and  as  little  noife,  as  poffible 
Short  verbal  fignals,  low   vibrative  whittles,  and 
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the  notion.  o£  ths  haod  *q  fher  *%A<  or  /^,  are-  all 
thatf*  ufefal  >  more  dots;  wafchfef  *  qm  ftwly  (hot 
of  this  defcitiptioii,  wtitir  9  hra$S  o?  powers  obedienk 
to  ccmmMd*  and  ftfluacjl  tft  pq^  ami  cu&,  vriJLl 
kill  marc  game  ii>  any  coiraft y*  Uup*  a  ipoify  qrqwv 
with  thtfcje  or  footr  brace  of  dogs  baf<H;e  them*    All 
youag  pointers  (hcaild  i*ofe  1^  perwUtd  tQ  d^viatQ 
from  the  pt oper  rule  of  qmarteHAg.  tfc  ground  k&> 
fore  theofii;  that  i$>  W>  Qovq?  a  liae  qf  fawfco?* 
yards  torattfoerfely  m  t&*  taw*  of  hi&  maftsr^  taking 
forty  yard*  to.  hk  right*  and  *o*p^ffing  bin*,,  tak$ 
the  fame  <£ftan<m  *&  tte  1*  f&>  ?$4  m  facb  propc?** 
lions  as.  not  to  let  hfe  ctt>ffeng$  apd  rq-cr^ffings  be 
more  than  five-aii4-*w$iftty  <w  thirty  yard*  from  each 
other.    If  a  brace  o£  pqioMft  are  in  the  field,  they 
feould  alternately  croft  th^  ft#if  beat,  by  meeting 
and!  pajfvag  each  other ;  but  «QVGf  beat  the  feme 
way  ia  a  parallel  dke&io!u 

Thafe  who  ncifh  pointers  to  bring  the  game  when 
hilltk  will  find  it  very  efcfy  o ?  attainment,  by  teach* 
»ng  them  to  fetch  and  carry  before  they  take  the 
field;  it  is  an  amuferaept  they  are  s*ucb  delighted 
with,  and  never  forget :  it  has,  h<M*ev$r,  one  chance 
of  inconvenience  annexed  tQ  tfcft  experiment,  if 
they  become  brad-mouthed*  and  take  tQ  breaking 
both  flefh  and  feather ;  it  in  a  teak*  or  rather  a ' 
crime,  never  obliterated,  but  with  inceffant  trouble 
and  feverity.  It  is  a  pra&ice  with  fome  to  hunt 
their  pointers  in   coverts,  with  bells  about  their 

N  4.  necks* 
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necks,  both  in  cock  and  pheasant  fhooting;  thofe 
who  do  it,  hold  their  pointers  (at  leaft  their  excel- 
lence) in  very  flender  eftimation,  as  it  invariably 
reduces  their  fpeed;  renders  them  flow,  tardy,  im- 
difciplined,  and  inclined  to  hang  and  puzzle,  by 
conftantly  drawing  upon  the  foot  of.  the  pheafant, 
or  upon  a  hare  in  covert,  when  one  happens  to 
ft  art  before  them;  in  a  perfevering  purfuit  of  which, 
high-fpirited  dogs,  full  of  blood,  are  fubjeft  to 
fits,  and  of  long  duration :  cutting  off  half  an  inch 
of  the  tail,  or  .bleeding  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is 
the  only  extemporaneous  remedy  in  the  field.  Pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  that  is,  a  fork- 
night  before  the  commencement,  each  dog  fliould 
have  two  dofes  of  phyfic  about  four  days  apart; 
after  which  proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
provifion,  :which  feould  be  of  a  fweet  and  healthy 
kind,  to  preferve  as  much  as  poffible  their  faculties 
in  full  perfeftion.  From  the  hardnefs  and  heat  of 
the  ground  in  the  firft  weeks  of  September,  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  the  feet  become  lacerated,  in* 
Bamed,  and  exceedingly  fore ;  when  which  is.  ph. 
ferved,  a  plentiful  wafhing,  with  warm  gruel  and  a 
fponge,  will  afford  confiderable  relief;  in  an  hour 
or  two  after^which,  the  application  of  fome.weak 
fait -and  water,  or  cold  white-wine  vinegar,  will 
-harden-  the  ♦  furface,  and  probably  prevent  a  repe- 
tition.   *- 
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•  POLE-CAT, — The  pole-cat  is  a  fpecies  of 
yermin,  partaking,  in  fome  degree,  of  tjie  figure 
jtnd  propenfities  of  the  martin  and  the  ferret;  or 
rather  between  both.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  one,  awl 
confiderably  larger  thai*  the  other ;  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  bufhy  cqverts  in  thg  neighbourhood  of  ^nely 
farm-houfes;  to  the  poultry,  sggs,  and  dove- 
houses,  of  which  they  aye  conftant  and  deftru&ive 
enemies.  The  effluvia,  or  rafhe?  Jtench,  arifing 
from  theijr  bodies  is  fp  truly  pfFenfive,  that  it  has  • 
long  fince  laid  the  foundation  of  the  well-known 
proverbial  expreffion  of  "  Jlinking  like  a  pole- 
cat/: 

POLL-EVIL* — in  its  firft  ftage,  is  a  tumejac- 
jtion  formed  upon  the  poll  of  a  horfe  immediately 
behind  the  ears,  aijd  is,  in  general,  occafioned  by 
a  blow,  bruife,  pjr,  perhaps,  fometimep  by  the  heavy 
weight,  and  confyant  prefiure  of  old  harfh,  ftubborn 
Jiarnefs-halters ;  as  it  is  a  jdnd  of  cafual  defe&,  or 
misfortune,  with  which  only  draught-horfes  are 
known  to  be  much  afle&ed,  JJpon  its:difcovery, 
when  in  an  early  ftate,  repulfion  may  be  attempted 
J>y  mild  reftringents,  as  a  few  minutes  patient  fo- 
mentation with  hot  viNfGAR  and  a  fponge,  fol- 
lowed by  a  flight  application  of  camphorated 
spirits  ;  not  evidently  fubmitting  to  which  at  a 
third  or  fourth  repetition,  but  continuing  to  in- 
creafe,  $ncl  difplay  fymptoms  of  impending  matu- 
ration,; thofe  appearances  muft  be  immediately  en- 
couraged 
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eonraged  by  proper  means,  and  ©very  attempt  at 
rcpuHum  mftantly  discontinued.  Mot  foment**- 
tions  wrtfc  gruel,  immediately  fucceeded  by  cnioU 
Kent  poultices  of  fihfeed  powder,  mittc,  and  a  ftttfttt 
quantity  of  turpentine  wefl  incorporated ;  or  bread, 
totfkv  and  white  IHy  root>  bratfed  to  a  pafte,  and 
applied  of  a  proper  warmth,  are  the  heft  modes  of 
expediting  fiappuratkHv;  when  wftteh  tafees  ptuce^ 
no  ftnalk  fhare  of  Veterinary  knowledge,  and  pro- 
Jeffionaf  punctuality,  is  requifite  to  obtain*  a*  found 
aaad  perfeft  cure. 

POMONA. — There  have  hem  three  well-bred 
mares  of  this  name :  the  firft  bred  by  Lord  Cler- 
wont,  ibaled  in*  1769^  got  by  Sfiurrri,  dam  by 
Towtg  €a&,  grand-dam  by  Rill,  out  of  Grifewoodf* 
Lady  Thigh.  The  fecond  was  bied  by  the  late 
XhntB  of  Cuwbireand,  foaled  in  1775*  got  by 
Herod,  dam  by  Snaps  grand-dam  by  Rtgulu*.  Tim 
mate  was  the  dam  of  feveral  runners*  including 
Nina,  Spear*  Gardener,  and  Halkri.  The  third 
was  bred  by  Mr*  O'Keley,  foaled  m  ij9&  got 
by  Vertumnus  out  of  Sfelen,  (who  was  got  by 
South  J  the  dam  of  Paris,  Sabwrn,  Lady  Thigh, 
Troys  Golden  Apple,  Sec,, 

POST  MATCH — is  a  term  in  racing*  where 
it  is  only  necefiary  to  iafert  the  age  of  the  horses 
m  the  Articles,  and  to  run  any  horfe  of  that  age, 
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without  declaring  what  horfe,  tiff  He  appears  at  the 
poft. 

POTBOO'S,— the  name  of  a  horfe  whofe  per- 
formances as  a  racer,  and  progeny  as  a  stallion, 
Will  traofmit  his  celebrity  to  fucceeding  generations 
in  various  cfireftions:  he  was  Bred   by  the  late 
Lord   Abingdon,    foaled  in   1773,    and  got  By 
Eclipfe  out  of  S'portfmijlrcfs,  the  dam  of  Lexicon, 
J6cundo,r  Rofcius,   Siddans,    Peg  Woffington,    Sir 
Thomas,  and  Sulky.     This  horfe  was  fo  named  to 
gratify   a   little   pique   againft  the  late   Colonel 
O'Relly*  in  allufion  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
ironically  called  the  Land  of  Potatoes.  Upon  the 
turf  he  proved  hinifelf  eq,ual  to  any  horfe  of  his 
time :  as  a  stallion,  few,  if  any,  have  flood  in 
higher  eftimaiion.     Exclufive  of  an  infinity  of  an- 
nual winners,  who  have  ran  as  colts  and  fillies 
for  large  flakes,  but  without  a  name,  he  is  the  sire 
of  Par/ley »,  Smack,  Telefcope,  Turnip-top,  Afpara- 
gus9  Coriander,   Flea%   Mijfeltoe,.  Tiny,  Alderman, 
Gumciftus,   Cayenne,  Chigwell,  Golden   Rod,  Trip- 
tolemus,  Cynthius,  Druid,  Emma,  Guy,  Lady,  LiU 
liput,  Polyanthus,  Vefper,  and  Waxy*  Aurora,  Cap** 
Jicum,  Sifter  to  Druid,  Derides,  Edwin,  Kidney, 
Mealy,    Vixen,   and  Warwick.     Doubtful,    Faunus, 
Lambourn,  Brother  to  Lilliput9  Oliver,  Molly  May* 
bujh,   .Rowland^    Thereabouts,    Golden    Dab,    aad 
York/hire  Bite.  •    DvJtchefs  of  Limbs,  Outcafl,  Scke* 
doni,     Trip-it,    Dr.   O'Liffey,     Scrub,    Snuff-box, 

Worthy, 
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Worthy ,  Champion,  Crazy  Jane,  Canterbury,  Lam? 
pedo,  and  Trifle. 

PRECIPITATE^— a  horfe  of  much  recent  ce- 
lebrity, whofe  name*was  truly  applicable  to  his  der 
fcent.  He  was  bred  by  Lord  Egremont,  foaled 
in  1787,  got  by  Mercury,  (a  fon  of  Eclipfe,)  dam 
by  Herod,  grand-dam  (Maiden)  by  Matchem,  ou£ 
of  Mr,  Pratt's  Old  Squirt  mare.  In  the  firft  Spring 
Meeting  at  Newmarket  1790,  when  three  years 
old,  he  won  the  firft  clafs  of  the  Prince's  Stakes 
of  100  guineas  each,  beating  Thunderbolt*  Chanti- 
cleer, and  Sir  Pepper  ;  four  having  paid  forfeit.  In 
the  fame  week  he  woq  the  Bolton  Stakes  of  50 
guineas  eacb>  beating  Dragon,  Chflmbooe,  and  PaU 
lafox  ;  feven  paying  forfeit.  Second  Spring  Meet- 
ing, he  won  the  third  clafs  of  the  Prince's  Stakes 
of  100  guineas  each,  beating  Thunderbolt;  feven 
paying  forfeit.  In  the  fame  week  he  received  100 
guineas  forfeit  from  Lord  Gfofvenor's  Rhadaman- 
'thus.  In  1792  he  won  50/.  at  Guildford,  beating 
Doge,  Thunderbolt^  fyringapatam,  and  Stout.  The 
next  day  50/.  at  the  fame  place,  beating  Cardock 
and  Griffin.  The  King's  100  guineas  at  Lewes, 
beating  Skyfcraper  at  three  heats,  the  firft  being 
deemed  a  dead  heat;  after  which  he  became  a  ftal- 
lion  in  his  Lordfhip's  ftud  at  12  guineas  a  mare. 
"He  is  the  fire  of  Jonquille,  Petworth,  Matrannee, 
Rofalba,  Chefnut  Colt  out  of  'Bobtail,  Chefnut 
"Colt  out  of  Rofemary7   Humbug,  Lazarus,  Raginer, 
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ApotlOj   Gulliver ,  Tag,  Loui/a,  Tipjlaff,  and  many 
©thers  now  in  training* 

PREVENTION— is  in  itfelf  a  matter  of  fo  much 
magnitude,  that  it  fliould  ever  be  predominant  in 
the  mind  of  the  fportfmari  and  the  man  of  pleafure. 
Prudence,  patience,  and  philosophy,  when  pro- 
perly exerted,  are  frequently  preventives  to  difeafe,, 
mental  mortification,  trouble,  expence,  and  confe- 
quent  compun&ion.   It  is  an  eftablifhed  and  incon- 
trovertible maxim,  that  prevention  is  preferable 
to  cure;  under  the  influence  of  which  impreffion 
(if  properly  attended  to),  a  very  great  number  of 
thofe   occurrences,  accidents,  and  dangerous  dif - 
cafes,  which  fo  conftantly  happen,  might  certainly 
be  avoided;  as,  upon  ftrifl  inveftigation,  the  far 
greater  part  may  be  found  to  originate  in  careleff- 
nefs,  negleft,  indolence,   or  inhumanity.     Riding 
or   driving  horfes  immoderate   and    unreafonable 
journies,  without  flopping  upon  the  road;  riding 
hunters  hardcft  in  the  deepest  ground,  and  taking 
very  ftrong  unneceflary  leaps  in  the  field  ;  placing 
horfes  in  a  cold  ftable  without  immediate  attention, 
when  in  a  high  ftate  of  perfpiration ;  are  amongft 
the  many  foundations  of  difeafe   and  difquietude 
which  may  be  prevented,  and  are  well  worthy  re- 
tention in  the  memory  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  fee  their 
horfes  in  health  and  good  condition. 

PRICKED. 
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PRICKED.— A  horfe  is  {aid  to  be  prkhd, 
when,  in  shoeing,  any  one  of  the  nails  is  acci- 
dentally or  injudicioufly  driven  too  near  the  mem- 
branes .with  which  the. box  of  theiioof  is  lined:  this 
may  happen  with  the  moft  expert  operator  by  a 
fudden  inverfion  of  the  point  when  in  its  jccming 
proper  -direction.  A  tendernefs  and  halting  is  alfo 
very  frequently  occafioned  by  the  nails  paffing 
clofc  to9  and  prefling  upon,  the  internal  parts,  which, 
by  tight  clinching,  conftitutes  fo  great  a  compref- 
fion,  that  pain  (particularly  in  aftfon)  inevitably 
cnfuesj  in  which  cafe  inftantly  taking  off  the  (hoc;, 
well  oiling  the  hoof,  replacing  the  Ihoe  with  more 
care  and  lefs  force,  will  prove  it  a  mere  temporary 
inconvenience. 

When  a  horfe  is  fufpe&ed.to  be  pricked,  in  con- 
fequence  of  going  lame  immediately  after  haviijg 
been  (hod,  and  not  before,  it  is  then  of  courfe  na- 
tural to  conclude  fome  injury  has  been  fuftained 
during  the  operation  of  lhoeing,  and  that  he  does 
not  go  lame  in  confequence  of  any  previous  acci- 
dent. Circumftances  thus  tending  to  juftify  the  in- 
ference, a  careful  examination  fhould  be  made 
without  delay :  the  nails  fhould  be  extracted  fingly 
in  fucceffion;  and  when  the  fhoe  is  off,  a  proper 
degree  of  preffure  (hould  be  made  with  the  pxncjers, 
to  afcertain  the  tender  part.  This  done,  it  is  too 
much  the  cuftom,  particularly  with  the  obftinate 
a  of 
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of  tfceold  fchool,  to  recur  to  .their  ufual  pra&Lce  of 
devastation,  by  an  immediate  and  .immoderate  de- 
ft ru£lion  of  parts,  under  the  plea  of  an  u  abfolute 
neceffity  for  going  to  the  bottom,"  to  prevent  what 
moit  probably  is  i>y  no  means  likely  to  enCtie.  If 
the  particular  nail  is  discovered  by  which  the  injury 
has  been  fuftained,  opening  ahe  fpot  of  its  infection 
in  a  very  -trifling  degree  upon  the  iur face,  and(pour~ 
i^g  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  Friar's  Balsam,  or 
compound  Tincture  of  Myrrh*  will  in  general 
allay  -the  irritability,  harden  the  pun&uced  por^ 
and  fubdue  any  tendency  to  inflammation :  on  rtbe 
contrary,  fhould  any  painful  fymptoms  of  impend* 
tqg  maturation  appear,  emollient  poultices,  and 
warm  digeftives,  fhould  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  to  obtain  a  difcharge  from  that  part, 
that  the  formation  of  a  quittor  may,  i£  poi&bk, 
be  prevented. 

.  PRICKET. — The  .male  .produce  of  the  zvcx. 
<and  doe  (fallow  deer)  is  fo  called  at  two  years  old, 
when  he  begins  to  juit  forth  his  head* 

PRICKING  — is  the  unfportfmanlike  ad  of 
tracking  a  hare  by  the  points  of  her  feet,  upon  the 
jpaths  and  highways,  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault; 
it  is  a  common  pra&ice,  and  can  only  be  juftified 
whdre  hares -are  exceedingly  Xcarce,  and  difficult  to 
be  found,  with  packs  very  fmall  in  number,  or  de- 
ficient in  effeft;  but  it  is  a  cuilom  too  mean  and 
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degrading  to  be  permitted  with  hounds  of  eminence,* 
who  muft  kill  their  game  with  a  reputation  Un* 
tainted,  or  not  kill  at  all. 

PROBE — As  a  filver  inftrument  ufed  by  sur- 
geons and  veterinarians,  in  founding  the  depth 
of  cavities,  finufTes,  fiftulas,  and  wounds :  they 
are,  upon  unexpefted  emergencies,  fo  very  frej 
quently  ufeful  in  the  country -houfe,  or  remote  re- 
fidence  of  a  fportfman,  that  it  Ihould  never  be 
without  this,  arid  fome  other  triflfhg  inftruments  of 
little  £xpence;  exclufive  of  lint,  tow,  ointments, 
tin&ures,  and  a  few  other  cordial  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, for  which  there  is  fometimes  a  fuddeii  and 
unexpected  occafion. 

PULSE. — In  all  dangerous  and  inflammatory 
difeafes  of  horfes,  much  information  may  be  derived 
from  the  ftate  of  the  pulse;  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
servations to  be  made  upon  the  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion,  the  heaving  of  the  flank,  the  heat  of  thfc 
mouth,  and  the  ftate  of  the  eyes.  It  feems,  by  the 
niceft  obfervations,  that  the  pulfations  in  a  healthy 
horfe  feldom  exceed  from  forty  to  forty-five  ih  a 
minute;  exceeding  which  in  any  material  degree, 
there  is  then  reafon  to  believe,  inflammatory  heat 
is  predominant  in  the  frame,  and  that  fev'er  is  ra- 
pidly advancing  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  ve- 
locity of  the  blood.  Farriers  in  general,  either 
from  a  want  of  attention,  or  want  of  judgment,  are 
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mod  culpably  deficient  in  th}s  part  of  their  profef- 
fional  examination  ;  upon  a  competent  proficiency 
in  which*  rauft  folely  depend  the  consistency,  or 
impropriety^  of  repeated  bleedings,  in  all  cafes  of 
high  and  increafing  inflammations,  where  repe- 
titions axe  abfolutely  indifpenfible  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  life. 

PURGING— -is  an  operation  with  horfes,  upon 
the  propriety,  confiftency,  danger,  and  utility  of 
which,  various  opinions  have  been  oppofed  to  each 
other  for  half  a  century  paft;  thefe,  after  the  public 
experience  of  the  laft  fourteen  years,'  feem  to  have? 
centered  in  an  acknowledged  preponderation  of  its 
occafional  ufe ;  and  that  without  its  frequent  falu- 
tary  introduQionf  certain  difeafes  are  neither  to  be 
prevented  or  cured*  The  abfolute  neceffity  for: 
fometimes  purging,  is  not  only  now  univerfally  ad* 
nutted,  but  the  praftice  as  generally  adopted ;  the 
firft  ftep  to  a  fuccefsful  termination  of  Which  opera- 
tion is,  to  adapt  (by  every  poflible  degree  of  pre- 
caution) the  ftrength  of  the  phyfic  to  ih&Jize9Jlatc9 
and  conjhitution  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  an  eye  to 
the  particular  caufe  for  which  the  purgation  is  be- 
Gome  neceffary.  Proper  attention  paid  to  thefe 
leading  circumftances,  and  due  care  obferved  dur- 
ing its  procefe,  no  apprehenfions  of  danger  need 
be  at  all  entertained* 

Vol.  II.  Q  It 
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It  is  neceflary  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  management  of  horfes  under  fo  ferious 
an  operation,  ihould  know,  that,  from  the  great 
length  xxf  the  inteftinal  canal,  a  horfe  requires  a 
confiderable  degree  of  cathartic  ftimulus  to  infure 
excremental  expulfion.  When  the  contents  of  the 
larger  inteftines  are  become  indurated  by  long  re- 
tention, little  work,  and  a  want  of  exercife,  there 
is  then  a  kind  of  conftitutional  tendency  to  confti- 
pation,  when,  of  courfe,  more  difquietfcde  or  pain 
if  ill  be  experienced  by  the  fubjeQ,  than  when  the 
*  body  is  in  a  more  favourable  and  lefs  coftive  ftate* ; 
The  inteftjnes  (when  extended)  exceeding  thirty 
yards  in  length,  and  laying  compreffed  in  a  hori- 
zontal poEtion  within  the  frame,  and  in  fo  fmall  a 
com pa&,  is  the  principal,  and  almoft  only,  reafon 
to  be  advanced,  why  the  combination  of  purgative, 
ingredients  continue  from  eighteen  to  twenty *four 
hours  in  the  frame,  before  the  faeces  are  fufficiently 
fattened  for  the  operation  to  begin. 

,  Exclufive  of  the  various  diforders  to  which* 
horfes  are  fubjeft,  requiring  a  courfe  of  phyfic 
upon  theitf  firft  appearance,  or  at  their  termination, 
(as  may  be  colle&ed  from  the  works  of  thofe  who 
have  written  profeffedly  upon  the  fubjeft,)  there 
are  many  inftances,  in  which  purging  may  be  very 
advantageoufly  brought  into  ufe^  as  a  critical  pk&~> 
ventive  to  disease,  although  there  may,  at  the 
tittie,  be  but  little  external  caufe  tp  believe  fuch 
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morbidity  is  impending.  Horfes  conftantly  Hand- 
ing in  a  (table  upon  full  and  good  keep,  with  but 
very  little  work,  and  fliort  exefcife,  generate  blood 
freely,  and  lofe  a  very  trifling  proportion  of  the 
conftantly  accumulating  contents  of  the  frame,  by 
cither  perfpiration  or  evacuation.  Thus  then  the 
vefTels,  as  well  as  the  carcafe,  become  fo  evidently 
overloaded,  that  the  whole  labours  under  the  ri- 
gidity of  one  univerfal  diftenfion;  conftituting  a 
preternatural  ftri&ure  upon  the  body  and  its  extre- 
mities, by  which  the  fyftcm  of  fecretion  and  excre- 
tion is  partially  or  univerfally  affe&ed,  and  the  re- 
gular routine  of  the  animal  c&conomy  propor- 
tionally deranged.  Under  this  concife,  but  expla- 
natory, definition  of  repletion,  and  its  effefts,  will 
be  found  the  neceffity  for  occafionally  unloading 
the  body  by  proper  evacuants,  and  relieving  the 
vefTels  from  the  unnatural  ftri&ure  which  reduces 
the  elafticity  of  the  folids,  and  retards  or  obftru&s 

the  eafy  circulation  of  their  contents. 

i 

-  PURITY— was  a  mare  of  diflinguiftied  cele- 
brity originally,  but  rendered  much  more  fo,  as 
the  dam  of  the  famous  horfe  Rockingham*  whofe 
performances  will  be  found  under  that  head.  Purity 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Pratt;  foaled  in  1774,  and  got 
by  Matchem  out  of  the  old  Squirt  mare.*  She  was 
the  dam  of  Rockingham,  Archibald,  Fitzwilliam* 
and  a  filly  by  Highflyer  ;  as  well  as  others  by  Flori- 
zel,  Magnet^  -Paymafter,  and  Saltram.   .  Her  dam 
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(the  old  Squirt  mare)  produced  many  racers  of  the 
firft  clafs;  Virgin,  Miracle,  Didb,  Conundrum, 
Ranthos,  Enigma,  Riddle,  Mifs  Tims,  Pvmplin, 
Maiden,  Rajfelas,  Purity,  and  three  others ;  having 
continued  to  breed  from  1755  to  1774;  during 
which  period  of  nineteen  years*  Ihe  produced  the 
fifteen  colts  and  fillies  here  defcribed. 

PURSIVENESS— is  a  diforder,  or  degree  of 
difeafe,  with  a  difficulty  of  refpiratioo,  beyond  the 
efFeft  of  a  common  cold  and  cough,  but  falling  fhort 
of  the  malady  denominated  broken  wind.  Pur- 
fivenefs  in  a  horfe  bears  no  ill  affinity  to  the  afth- 
matic  complaints  of  the  human  fpeeies.  Although 
there  have  been  refined  diftinSions  adopted,  and 
definitions  attempted,  between  the  fymptoms  of  a 
cold  and  the  diforder  called  purfivenefs  in  a  horfe, 
yet  one  is  very  little  more  or  lefs  than  an  inveterate 
ftage  of  the  other.  The  blood  having,  from  fome 
particular  caufe,  become  fizey,  has  confequently 
pkffed  through  the  finer  veffels  with  a  languor  far 
inferior  to  the  purpofes  of  health ;  hence  ob- 
ftru&ions  are  firft  formed ;  and  thefe  continuing  to 
increafe,  tubercles  follow.  The  parts  racefiary  to 
a  free  and  eafy  refpiration  being  thus  affe&ed,  it 
becomes  laborious  and  oppreffive  in  a  proportional 
degree  with  the  increafing  vifcidity  of  the  blood, 
.  ?nd  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  permitted  to 
continue  in  its  progrefs  without  reftraint.  The 
finer  vafcular  ramifications  of  the  lungs  being  thus 
1  partially 
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partially  elofed,  imperfeft  refpiration  enfues;  pro* 
during  thofe  whittling  wheezings  with  which  asth* 
matic  horfes  are  obferved  to  be  diftreffed,  particu* 
larly  in  brifk  aHion^  until  it  progreffively  termi*. 
nates  in  broken  wind,  which  it  will  inevitably  do, 
unlefs  the  proper  means  of  alleviation  and  cure  are 
earneftly  adopted.  Frequent  bleedings,  peftorai 
detergents,  intervening  attenuants,  and  mercurial 
purging  balls,  (adminiftered  with  patient  and 
punftual  perfeverance,)  are  the  only  medical  aids 
from  which  permanent  relief  muft  be  expefted,  or 
can  be  obtained. 


a. 


QUAILS — are  flhall  birds,  found,  at  certain 
feafons,  ip  corn  fields  and  ftubbles,  as  well  as  in  the 
{landing  crops  of  backward  clover ;  they  partake, 
in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  game  fpecies,  as  fpaniels 
(that  are  well  bred)  inftantly  feather,  and  pointers 
gradually  draw  to  a  doubtful  point,  upon  winding 
them,  and  stand  firm  if  near  to  the  bird.  Quails 
are  confidered  birds  of  paffage,  as  they  are  only  to 
be  feen  in  the  centrical  parts  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  four  warmeft  months  of  the  year.     They  get  up 
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before  the  dog  with  great  reju&ance,  running  till 
alraoft  weary  before  they  rife.  When  upon  wingt 
a  very  moderate*  fliot  \yill  bring  them  down.  la 
thofe  counties  where  they  are  found  in  greater 
plenty  than  in  fqme  others,  they  are  caught  alive, 
by  means  of  what  is  termed  a  quail-call  aad 
nets;  and  fometjmes  in  fuch  numbers,  as  t<?  be 
feen  at  the  fhops  of  the  Lqndpq  poulterers  in  cages 
exhibited  fpr  fale. 

QUALIFICATIONT-ris   both  a  fporting  and 
parliamentary   term    for   the   privilege  of  killing 
game,   in   hunting,  coursing,  shooting,    or  by 
any  mode  which  the  qualified  party  may  chufe  to 
pdopt;  provided  it.  is  not  repugnant  to  fuch  other 
AQs  as  are  ftill  in  force  for  t}ie  prevention  of 
poaching,    and   thofe  nofiurnal  depredations  by 
which  the  game  is  annually  fo  daringly  reduced. 
This  qualification  (or  exemption  from  the  penalties 
pf  former  ASts  during  different  reigns)  till  of  very 
late  years,  confifted  in  the  full  and  unreftrained 
poffefiion   of  one    hundred  pounds    per    annum, 
i (Tiling  from  freehold  land,  or  eftate,  and  pro- 
ducing that  clear  annual  fum  when  every  other  exr 
pence  was  paid ;  or,  the  poffeffion  pf  a  leasehold 
eftate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
in  right  of  f elf  ox  wife,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine 
years,   or  any  term  ^eyopd  that  period.     In  ad- 
dition to  which,  it  is  enafted  by  an  Aft  of  the  Le- 
jgiflature- during  the  prefent  reign  of  George  the 
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Third,  That  every  perfon  in  Great  Britain  who  . 
fliall  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for 
the  taking  of  dejlnrftion  of  game,  fhall  take  out  an 
annual  certificate,  from  the  Clerk  of.  the  Peace 
for  the  county  in  which  he  refides,  and  fhall  pay  for 
fuch  certificate  the  fum  of  three  pounds  three 
shillings,  with  one  fhilling  to  the  clerk  for  Jiis 
trouble  in  making  it  out.  See  Game,  and  Game 
Laws. 

QUALIFICATIONS— appertain,  in  a.  parti- 
cular  degree,  to  the  fubjeft  of  racing  upon  the 
turf,  and  is  ufed  in  a  certain  fignification.    Plates 
of  50A  are  given  at  numerous  places. of  fport,  to, be 
run  for  on  certain  conditions;  fome  by  colts  antj 
sillies  of  three  years  old;   fome  four , years  old j 
others  yf  6/ tf  and^jc ;  and,  laftly,  for  horses  of  all 
ages  and  qualifications.     The  precife  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  a  horfe  equal  in  aqe  to  one  or 
more  of  his;  competitors,  may  be  very  fuperior  it) 
qualifications ;  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  neceflary 
and  equitable  to  bring  their  abilities  more  upon  an 
equality,  by  fo  encreafing  the  weight  which  on* 
is  to  carry  above  the  ftandajrd  of  the  other,  that 
there,  may  be  left  very  little  probability  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  certainty  of  faperiofity  in  speed, 
when   the  impartial   and  judicious  adjustment  of 
weight  is  fo  properly  fixed,  as  to  leave  an  equal 
hope  and  expe£latior\  of  winning  the  prize  fo$ 
ivhich  Jthey  are  .to  Jlart^    To  jrender  fi}ch  WQffc 
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the  lefs  liable  to  obje&iori,  -it  is  m6ftly  tht  cfcf- 
torn  to  fay  in  the  kdvertifements,  *  winner  <*t 
one  plate  in  the  prefent  year  to  carry  31b.  the4 
winner  of  tux>y  51b.  and  of  thru^  or  more,  y\bt 
extra. 

QUARTER  (False.)— Th^  defect  fo  called 
in  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  is  the  renovated  part  of 
what  has  been  by  fome  accident  previbufty  def- 
troyed;  and  this  effort  of  nature  being  inadequate, 
in  its  regeneration,  to  the  original  formation,  the 
quarter  of  the  heel,  in  its  growth,  acquires  a  kind 
of  fpongy  puffinefs  or  elafticity,  accompanied  by 
a  cleft  or  crack,  which  prevents  a  perfe&  and 
undivided  union  with  that  part  of  the  hoof  unin- 
jured, conftituting  a  tender  weaknefs,  as  well  as 
&  permanent  blemifti,  not  to  be  obliterated  during 
the  life    of  the  horfe.      Notwithstanding  which, 
much  depends  upon  the  management  during  the 
time  the  original  injury  remains  in  its  infant  ftate; 
A  wanton  deftruftion  of  parts,  by  the  too  hafty 
and    injudicious    interpofition   of    caustics   and 
Cutting  knives,  frequently  does  more  mifchief  in 
twelve  hours,  than  Nature,  with  all  her .  power  fill 
endeavours,  can  repair  in  as  many  months.     When 
by  thefe,  or  other  means,  a  falfe  quarter  cannot 
be  avoided,  it  (hould  be  occafionally  attended  to 
during  the-progrefs  of  its  growth ;  the  uneven  pro- 
minencies {hould,  when   becoming  luxuriant  and 
irregular,  be  kept  down  by  gentle  erafiona  with 
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jfc&g  &A.W)  and  the  furface,  tBe  cleft,  and  furrourid* 
tug  :part,    be;  plentifully  morftened  with   *riar's 
jsalIsam,  tincture;  of  MYRAH^iar  fome  fuch  ap* 
plicable  fubftitute,   as  may  give  it  a  gradatjonal 
hardening,  and  effeftiially  reduce  the  irritability  of 
die  'parts  ~aff©fted.     To    relieve  the  ill-effea  pf 
this  inconvenience  to  a  certain  degree,  a  bar-sho*: 
may  be  £6  carefully  conftru&ed,  as  to  fliield  the 
tender  and  weaker  part  of  the  hoof  from  pressure* 
and  this  can  only  be  done   by  forming  the  fhoe  , 
of  fuch  thicknefs*   as   to  admit  of  its  taking  its 
bearing  equally  from  the  found  parts  of  the  hoof, 
about  an  inch  or  two  on  each  fide  the  feat  of  tri- 
jury,  with  ftrength  fufficient  to  prevent  a  chance  of 
its  indentation  upon  the  tedder  part  intended  to 
be  protected. 

QUARTERS.— The  fore  and  hind  parts  of  & 
horfe  are  frequently  fo  called ;  for  inftance,  fuch 
a  horfe  is  beautifully  formed  in  his  fore  quarl 
ters,  but  he  is  exceedingly  ill  made  behind ;  and 
fome  are  well  proportioned  in  the  gafcoins,  the 
hip,  the  rump,  arid  hocks,  .but  are  ill  formed  and 
low  before;  The  fore  quarters  include  the 
he^d,  neck,  brfcaft,  withers,  and  fore  legs,  to 
the  girths;  th€  hind  QuateTtRS  comprehend  the 
hips,  thighs,  hams,  hocks,  and  hind  legs. 

QUEST.— Hounds    (beagles    or  harriers)   are 

faid  to  ftuist,  when  they  firft   give  tongue  after 
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coming  upon  trail.  Spaniels  are  faid  to  qtce/l  alfo, 
when  they  give  tongue  in  covert,  upon  coming 
up  to  the  foot  and  fcent  of  partridge,  pheafant, 
bare,  or  cock. 

QUICKSILVER— is  an  article  of  almoft  it* 
credible  medical  utility;  a  full  and  explanatory 
clefcription  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  he*d 
Mercury* 

QUITTOR.-— The  ferious  injury  To  denomina* 
ted,  is,  in  its  origin,  a  painful  and  inflammatory 
formation  of  matter  (arifing  from  various  caufes) 
at  the  precife  junction  of  the  hair  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof:  this,  from  the  peculiar  con* 
ftru&ion  of  the  parts,  particularly  if  injudicioufly 
conduced,  foon  degenerates  into  a  virulent,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer,  dangerous  in  its  progrefs,  and 
Uncertain  in  its  termination.  Treads,  blows,  and 
bruifes,  externally,  and  a  lodgment  of  gra* 
vel,  or  other  extraneous  fubftance,  having  infinu* 
ated  itfelf  internally,  from  the  bottom  of  thfc 
foot,  and  working  upwards,  are  principally  the 
means  by  which  fuch  misfortune  is  tqo  frequently 
and  unluckily  produced.  The  practice  too  pre- 
valent with  farriers  (newly  termed  veterinarians) 
is  to  proceed  with  all  ppffible  fire  and  Jwry  to  a 
fpeedy  and  unrelenting  deftru&ion  of  parts  i  the 
introdu&ion  of  a  large  portion  of  corrosive  $ub- 
Mmate  is  adopted  to  *«  bring  amy  Jhc -Cfrc ;"  or 
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blue  vitriol,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
the    oil  alfo,    is   ufed  for  the  fame:    thefe  fre- 
quently  proving   the    remedy   to  be  worfe  than 
the  disease,  the  knife  is  called  in  aid,  and,   by 
daily  ufe,  (after  the  patience  of  the  owner  is  nearly 
exhaufted,  and  his  purfe  equally  operated  upon 
with  the  horfe,)   the  fubjeft  becomes  calculated 
for  little  more  or  lefs  than  the  collar  maker,  to 
whom  fuch  patients  are  in  general  ultimately  con- 
figncd :    unlefs  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  judi-< 
cious  praQi  doners;  who,   knowing  the  propertied 
of  medicine,  and  the  ufeful  interpofition  of  art, 
can  patiently  condefcend  to  complete  with  the  syw 
rikge,  what  the  lefs  qualified  can  never  perform 
with  the  knife, 

QU1TTOR-BONE-— is  a  protrufive  enlargei 
went  upon  fome  part  of  the  corpmet  of  a  horse, 
originating  in  a  ligamentary  distortion,  fibrous  rup-> 
ture,  or  internal  injury;  which  continuing  to«n- 
creafe  in  fiae  to  the  utmoft  diftehtion  of  the  inteJ 
gument,  it  then  gradually  acquires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  callofity,  4nd  laftly,  ossification,  from 
whence  is  derived  its  prefent  denomination,  Ctff- 
torn  has  eftabliflied  the  alternatives  of  blistering' 
or  firing,  and  they  not  unfrequently  fucceed  each 
other.  A  little  reflection  will,  however,  deter* 
pine  whether  it  is  not  foxnetimes  better 

"  Tjd  bear  thofe  ills  we  hav-e,    , 
f*  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  kpow  not  of." 

RABBIT 
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RABBIT— is  the  well-known  animal,  bearing 
fome  fimilitude  to  the  hake  in. its  formation,  but 
Ho  proportional  excellence  as  a  luxury  for  the 
table.  Rabbits  are  af  two  kinds,  the  wild,  and 
domeftie;  the  latter  of  which  are  bred  in  hutches 
exceedingly  tame,  and  in  a  fporting  view  lay  claim 
to  no  confideratkxm  The  wild  rabbits  are  much 
inferior  in  fize,  and  many  (hades  lighter  in  the  co* 
lour  of  their  fur,  than  the  hare,  to  whom  they  have 
a  natural  and  an  Jrivincible  averfibn;  which,  in 
fa&,  feems  to  be  mutual,  as  they. are.  but  rarely 
found  in  the  purlieus  of  each  other.  The  rabbit, 
in  its  wild  aftd  uncultivated  ftate,  (not  part  of,  or 
appertaining  to  a  warren,)  is  thought  of  but  very 
little  intrinfic  value,  and  is  killed  or  taken  as  a 
matter  of  public  right,  by  individuals  of  every 
dafa  who  happen  to  find  them ;  not  being  included 
in  the  late  ads  of  parliament  for  the  preservation 
of  the  game  ;  although  they  are  mentioned  as  conic$ 
in  fome  of  the  fornker  records,  which,  though  un- 
repealed, are  feldom  reforted  to  for  legal  informa- 
tion, Rabbits  in  a  warrek  are  fuppofed  the  moll 
prolific,  and  profitable  animal  of  any  that  con- 
tributes to  human  fubfiflence;  thefe  warrens  are 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  more 
particularly  in  Y^orkfhire,  Lincolnfhire,  .Norfolk, 
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Suffolk,  and  Csimbridgefiure,.  by  the  three  laft  of 
which  counties  tbe  Metropolis  is  fupplied  for  its 
a  1  mo  ft  infinite  coofumption.  The  fcent  of  a  rabbit 
is  exceedingly  faint  in  CQU*p*rifan  with  ths  parr, 
fox,  or  f  allow  deer  ;  they,  however,  by  jump* 
tng  up  fuddenly,  frequently  lead  hounds  a,  little 
aftray,  but  cannot  ftaod  long  before  them. 

RABBITS  propagate  fo  rapidly,  and  increafe 
fo  largely,  in  fame  parks  and  farms  of  a  woodland 
country,  that  they  become,  by  tfreir  numbers,  ex* 
<?eedingly  injurious,  ^nd  an  occafional  reduction  i* 
found .  unavoidably  necefftry,  as  a  matter  of  felf 
defence;  in  Which  cafe  rabrit  suiting  is  found 
a  mojft  pleatant  diverfioa.  ThU  i^  enjoyed  with 
the  affiftance  $>f  a  brace  of  fpaniels,  which  being 
turned  into  the  bufhes  and  hedgq-rows,  are  hardly 
ever  without  a  rabbit  on  foot:  bud  it  muft  be  a 
very  quick  and  good  lhot  to  prove  fuccef&ful,  as 
their  fliort  turns,  and  fudden  twifts,  render  them,  a 
Very  difficult  mark  to  hit.  Warren  ers^  in  fome 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  called  warren  farqvers, 
^whofc  premifes  ate  of  very  great  extent*  and  the 
rent  from  three  to  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year :  the  rabbits  in  thefe  are  fo  completely  private 
property,  that  various  Afts  are  ftill  in  force  for  their 
prefervation,  and  the  fummary  puniffcmept  of  o£» 
fenders  (before  a  juftice  of  peace)  for  apy  tranf- 
greffion  againft  the  ftatutes  in  fuch  cafe  made  and 
provided. 
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RACE  HOR&E— Is  the  kind  of  horfe  bred 
folely  for  the  turf,  and  whofe  blood  muft  be  pro* 
perly  authenticated  to  have  defcended  in  a  state  of 
purity  from  one  generation  to  another,  without 
the  leaft  contamination  by  any  accidental  or  inten- 
tional crofs  whatever.  Horfes  of  this  defcription 
are  not  entirely  felefted,  as  others  in  general  are, 
by  the  make,  Jhape,  jtrtngth,  and  bone,  but  in  a 
great  cfcgrcc  by  the  eftimation  of  the  blood  from 
,  which  they  have  defcended ;  and  from  which  cir* 
cum  ft  an  ce  alone  is  derived  their  claim  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  blood  horses,  which  they  properly 
continue  to  retain,  and  are  alone  entitled  to.  We 
are  furnifhed  with  the  moft  indubitable  aflurances, 
that  the  Arabs' are  (if  poflible)  more  tenacious, 
precife,  and  correft,  in  the  pedigree,  or  genealogical 
defcent,  of  their  fuperior  and  unmixed  breed,  than 
the  fporting  breeders  of  this  country ;  and  that 
the  pedigrees  of  each  peculiar  and  diftinguifhed 
blood  has  been  for  centuries  tranfmitted  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  with  the  fame  authenticated 
accuracy,  as  is  now  the  regular  pra&ice  with  every 
racing  ftud  in  the  kingdom.  The  emulative  im* 
pulfe  of  the  Englifh  fportfman  to  attain  perfection* 
moft  probably  fuggefted  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  celebrated  blood  of  Arabia,  that  judicious 
experimental  crojfts  might  be  made  with  the  beft  of 
our  own. 
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The  earlieft  inftances  upon  record,  were  during, 
and  fubfequent  to,  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  who  fent. abroad  hid  mafter  of  the  horfe 
to  procure  a  feleftion  of  foreign  horses  and  mares 
for  the  eftablifi)ment  of -a  breeding  stud;  and 
the  mares  then  brought  over  (as  well  as  many  of 
their  produce)  have  fince  been  called  royal  mares* 
The  principal  Arabians,  Barbs/  and  Turks,  by 
which  the  Original  breed  of  Britain  is  fuppofed  in 
feme  refpe&s.to  have  been  improved,  areas  fol- 
lows. The  White  Turk  was  the  property  of  Mr» 
Place,  ftud-mafter  to  Oliver  Cromwell  when 
Krote&or;.  he  was  the  fire  of  Wormwood  and  Com- 
moner. '  Dodsworth,  though  foaled  in  England, 
was  a  natural  Barb,  his  dam  having  been  imported 
when  in.  foal,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  was  called  a  royal  mare.  The  Lister 
Turk  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  from  the  Siege  of  Buda,  in  the  reign  of 
fames  the  Second,  and  was  the  fire  of  Snake , 
Brijk, .  Coneyjkmt,  and  Piping  Peg.  ^The  Byerly 
Turk  was  Captain  Byerly's  charger  in  Ireland  in 
King  William's  Wars;  he  was  fire  of  Sprite,  Black- 
Ueurty, .  Archer,  Bajlo,  GraJ "shopper \  the  Byerfy 
Gelding,  and  Jigg.  Greyhound  was  got  in  Bar- 
fcary,  after  which  both  fire  and  dam  were  purchafed, 
and  brought  to  England,  by  Mr.  Marfhall.  He 
Was  the  fire  of  Old  Othello,  Whitefoot,  Ofmyn, 
Rake,  Samp/on,  Goliah,  Favourite,  and  Defdemona. 
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The  D'Arcy  White  Turk  was  the  fire  of  Old  . 
Hautboy*  Grey  Royal,  and  Cqnnan.  The  D'Arcy 
Yellow  Turk  was'the  fire  of  Spanker,  Brimmer,  and 
the  great  great  grand-dam  of  Cartvuch.  The  Mar- 
shall, or  Sellaby  Turk,  was  the  property  o£Mr. 
Marshall's  brother,  ftud-mafter  to  King  William, 
Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  the  Firft ;  he  wa* 
the  fire  of  forae  famous  runners,  but.moft  of  them 
were  mares.  Curwen's  Bay  Barb,  the  Thou* 
louse  Barb,  Darley's  Arabian,  the  Belgrade 
Turk,  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  and  others,  may  .be 
referred  to  under  the  head  Barbs  in  the  Firft  Vo- 
lume. After  having  croffed  the  blood  in  all  poffi- 
t>le  dire&ions,  (as  fancy.prompted  in  one  place,  or 
prudent  deliberation  juftified  in  another,)  numerous 
experiments  were  made  (and  for  large  fums)  in 
bringing  the  different  croffes  to  the  poft  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other;  when,  after  every  poffible  re* 
finement,  and  every  judicious  exertion,  to  afcertain 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Arabian  blood,  it  wa&  at 
tength  moft  clearly  proved,  that  the  more  they 
bred  in  and  in  with  the  foreign  horfes  and  mares, 
the  jnore  they  acquired  fpeed  for  half,  a  mile  or.  a 
mile;  but  became  gradually  slower,  and  longer 
upon  the  ground,  the  farther  they  had  to  run. 
"JThis  difcovery  having  been  made  (and  proved  by 
various  means  to  be  correft)  at  the  very  moment 
pf  the  gteat  Duke  of  Cumberland's  having* 
brought  the  fport  to  nearly  its  prefent  zenith  qf  at- 
tra&ion  and  celebrity  about  the  year  1760,  the  rage 
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for  Arabian  extra&ioq  has  been  gradually  upon 
the  decline  with  the  fporting.  aggregate  from  that, 
period  to  the  prefent  time ;  unlefs  with  thofe  who . 
have  bred  more  with  a  view  to  variation  and  no-, 
velty  than  speed  for  the  turf. 

Races  were  formerly  decided  in  much  fhorter 
diftances  than  at  prefent,  and  few  CQlts  or  fillies 
were  then  ever  brought  to  the  poft  till  four  years 
old.  Plates  for  three  years  old  are  now  common 
at  all  places  of  fport  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other;  and  matches  with  i%vo  years 
old  colts  and  fillies,  and  even  with  yearlings^ 
are  feen  conftantly  run  at  Newmarket  ;  and  is  the 
very  reafoh  why  fo  many  of  the  moft  valuable  are 
completely  ruined,  and  all  their  faculties  of  fupe- 
rior  fpeed  deftroyed,  by  the  very  time  they  attain 
the  age  at  which  their  predeceflbrs  started  for  thq 
f  irst  time*  Few  matches,  fweepftakes,  or  plates, 
are  now  decided  in  a  lefs  dift^nce  than  four  miles, 
where  the  horfes  are  five  and  fix  years  old,  as  this 
is  confidered  an  unerring  criterion  of  diftinguifliing 
between,  or  annexing  bottom  to  speed  :  many  to- 
lerable horfes  have  taken  the  lead,  and  kept  it  for  a' 
mile,  or  even  two,  that  have  been  nearly  diflanced 
in  running  the  four;  and  a  chain  of  well-obferved 
and  corroborating  circumftances  it  was  of  this  kind, 
$hat  brought  the  farther  propagation  of  Arabian 
blood  in  this  country  into  difrepute.  Whether 
fuch  change  may  not  have  been  occafioijed  by  pri- 
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vate  prejudice  transformed  to  public  report,  may 
be  admitted  a  doubt;  becaufe  it  is  univerfally 
known,  fome,  indeed'  very  many,  of  the  fleeteft 
horfes  this  country  ever  produced,  have  been  the 
immediate  descendants  from  foiiie  of  the  Ara- 
bians before  recited. 

Flying  Childers  is  faid  (as  (lories  never  lofe  by 
tranfmiflion)  to  have  ran  a  mile  in  a  minute :  mofl 
probably,  and  mod  truly,  he  rati  "  one  third"  of  a 
mile,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute  :°  it  is  ad- 
mitted, he  ran,  with  nine  ftone  two  pounds  upon 
his  back,  four  miles  in  fix  minutes  and  forty-eight 
feconds;  arid  this  horfe  was  undoubtedly  got  by, 
and  the  immediate  defcendant  of,  Darley's  Ara- 
bian, firetail  and  Pumpkin  ran  a  mile  in  a  minute 
and  a  half;  and  each  of  their  pedigrees  run  in  a 
double  and  treble  degree  into  the  beft  Arabian 
blood  in  only  two  generations.  Bay  Malton  ran 
four  miles  over  York  (in  the  year  1763)  in  feven 
minutes,  forty-three  feconds  and  a  half;  and  his 
blood  was  in  and  in  from  the  Godolphin  Arabian^ 
and  two  Barbs  in  parallel  direftions.  Eclipfe  ran 
the  four  miles  over  York,  carrying  twelve  ftone, 
in  eight  minutes,  without  .going  at  his  rate;  and 
his  pedigree  goes  dire&ly  on  the  fide  of  the  dam  to 
ReguluSj  who  was  got  by  the  Godolpiiin  Arabian ; 
and  through  his  fire  Mafjk  to  Squirt,  who  was  got 
by  Bartlet's  Childers;  from  which  chain  of  ail* 
thenticatfcd  fafts,  it  fhould  incontrovertibly  appear 
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to  every  mind  of  impartiality,  that  the  breed  of 
blood  hfcrfes*  in  England  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  th^  judicious  croffes  fo  fuccefsfully  in- 
troduced. The  pedigrees  of  all  thorough  bred 
horfes  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  juftly  recorded, 
that  Mr.  Weat**erby  has  given  in  his  Stud^Book, 
the  accurate  origin  of  above  four  thousand 
horfes,  mares,  colts,  and  fillies,  the  produce  of 
the  laft  fixty  years  only,  (exclufive  of  numbers  of 
an  earlier  date,)  and  in  which  may  be  traced  the 
precife  pedigree  of  every  particular  horfe,  up  to 
the  origin  of  any  race  or  blood  upon  record. 

RACING*— in  its  ifcoft  common  and  compre- 
henfive  fignification,  might  be  fuppofed  to  imply* 
racing  in  general  between  either  men  or  horses;  it 
is,  however,  in  fafhionable  acceptation,  applied 
principally  to  the  latter,  which  is  a  mod  noble,  ex- 
*  hilarating  and  fafcinating  enjoyment,  to  all  clafles 
of  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
Iiimihtr  feafo'ii,  when  every  other  -field  fport  is 
buried  in  a  temporary  oblivion,  and  every  fpecies 
of  game,  hounds,  and  hunters,  are  legally  at 
rest.  Racing,  in  itfelf,  is  a  harmlefs  privileged 
pleafure,  fo  immediately  congenial  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  each  re- 
volving year  feems  to  produce  its  jncreafing  at- 
tra&ion.  From  the  great  alacrity  with  whidi  it  is 
followed,  the  rapture  with  which  it  is  enjoyed,  and 
the  genial  fcafon  at  which  it  takes  place,  it  (hould 
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fecm  to  have  been  inftituted  under  the  p^cpfor* 
difpenfation  of  Providence;  where  tfce  ft*WiP*l 
meeting  of  old  and  long-parted  friend?,  ip  eycry 
diftinft  diftrift  in  fucceffion,  «'  makes. the  fofirt 
glad;"  and  where  mirth  feeins  to  have  tsken§>of- 
feffion  of  every  fa,ce,  from  the  prince  to  the  /#*- 
/ant,  who  <?ne  and  all  difpel  forrow,  and  fef  care 
at  defiance.  In  full  confirmation  of  this  \}n£X?ggf - 
rajted  reprefentatjon,  a  subscript^**  is  lpcally  jraifed 
in  various  cities,  towns,  and.  diftrifts,  ^mongft 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  independent  inha- 
bitants, to  conftitute  and  encourage  fo  rational  and 
happy  a  fcene,  in  which  the  poor  induftrious  ruftic 
may  innocently  partake,  ajid  cheerfully  enjoy  ^ons 
day  of  reft  from  his  labour*    , 

The  money  thus  colle&ed  (by  a  .perfpn  who  js 
previoufly  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Cqu^se)  is^hen 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men refident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  generally 
feel  themfelves  honoured  by  the  folicitation  qf  the 
fubferibers  to  undertake  the  office  of  s^ew^vrds. 
and  who  exert  every  degree  of  perfonal  injQuence 
m  to  encourage  and  promote  a  kind  of  jubilee,  in 
which  the  happinefs  of  every  heart,  and  the  plpafing 
refleftion  of  every  mind,  is  abfolutely  abforbed  for 
a   circumference    of  many   miles.     The    11491  nc 
fund  having  reached  its  utmoft  point  of  accumula- 
tion,   is    divided  into  purfes  (called  plates)  of 
fifty  pounds  each,  and  announced  for  horfes  of 
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different  ages  and  qualifications,  in  the  provincial 
newfpaper  of  the  particular  diftrift  in  which  the 
plates  ate  given;  as  tfell  as  in  "  The  Racing  Ca- 
lendar," -where  all  fuch  advertifements  appear. 
Various  particulars  refpe&ing  the  minutiae  of 
racing  will  be  found  under  the  different  heads  of 
Horse  Racing,  Jockey  Club,  King%s  Plate, 
Newmarket,  Training,  and  Turf;  it  being  im- 
practicable to  bring  fo  great  a  variety  of  diftind, 
combined,  and  complicated  matter,  into  any  one 
fingle  point  of  view. 

RACK. — The  railed  convenience  conftru&ed 
abovd  the  manger  in  a  liable  for  the  reception  of 
the  hay  is  fo  called.  It  fhould  be  fo  formed,  as  to 
have  alternate  openings  at  the  bottom,  for  the  ditfl 
and  feed*  to  pafs  through:  and  although  it  is  be- 
come a  pra&ice  exceedingly  prevalent,  to  have  the 
rack  on  one  fide,  inftead  of  the  center  of  the  ftall, 
there  is  no  good  or  rational  plea  can  be  advanced 
in  juftification  of  fuch  innovation:  on  the  contrary, 
it  compulfively  accuftoms  the  horfe  to  Hand  with 
his  hind-quarters  moftly  on  one  fide  of  the  ftall,  by 
which  his  bedding  is  conftantly  and  inevitably  de- 
ranged almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  fet  fair. 

RAILS  LAND, — are  birds  of  paffage,  of  a 
(imply  beautiful  variegated  plumage,  in  fize  about 
midway  between  a  whole  fnipe  and  a  partridge, 
partaking,  in  an  equal  degree  of  formation,  be- 
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tween  both,  in  refpeft  to  the  fhape  of  the  body, 
head,  and  beak,  which  are  in  a  direft  line  of  me- 
diocrity between  the  two.  They  are  found  fingly 
in  different  parts  of  England  (but  very  thinly  fcat- 
tered]  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  Septem- 
ber, in  the  Handing  corn  and  clover,  but  princi- 
pally in  the  latter,  where,  when  found,  they  are 
prejudicial  to  pointers,  by  their  inceffantly  running, 
while  the  -  dog  continues  drawing  (in  a  kind  of 
walking  purfuit)  till  patience  being  quite  exhaufted, 
the  dog  is  induced  to  play  the  spaniel,  and  make 
a  /printing  effort  before  they  can  be  forced  to  take 
wing;  when  once  upon  which,  it  muft  be  a  very 
indifferent  Jhot  who  does  not  bring  them  down. 
Though  a  very  fcarce  bird  in  the  centrical  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  (being  much  more  plentiful  in  coun- 
ties upon  the  coaft  J  they  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous in  Ireland,  and  particularly  near  the  capital; 
there  they  are  called  corn-creaks,  found  in  every 
(landing  grafs-field  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  -where  corn-creak  fhooting  is  in  almoft  equal 
praftice  with  partridge  pr  snipe  fhooting  in  this 
country, 

RAKING— is  the  old  and  ridiculous  (or  rather 
unnatural]  cqftqm  of  piling  the  hand,  and  intro- 
ducing it  at  the  sphincter  of  the  anus,  to  extraft 
the  indurated  dung,  when  the  horfe  labours  under 
fevere  inflammatory  cholic,  arifing  from  previous 
$ onftipation.     The  only  reafon  adduced  to  juftify 
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the  pra&ice  is,  its  being  one  means  of  obtaining 
immediate  relief;  and  if  that  relief  could  be  readi- 
ly obtained  to  a  certainty,  the  adoption  could  not 
with  propriety  be  fo  totally  condemned.  The 
fad  is,  that  this  cuftom,  like  many  others  in  the 
old  code  of  veterinary  law,  is  only  a  powerful 
ihield  for  the  protection  of  indolence ;  for  one 
glyfter  would  do  more  in  liquifying  aqd  bring- 
ing away  the  hardened  foeces,  than  back-raking 
(as  it  is  called)  would  effeft  in  an  hour:  but  one 
makes  the  Jhow  of  bicfinefs^  which  is  what  the 
lower  clafs  of  smiths  and  farriers  prefer  in 
general,  to  the  molt  ufeful  and  expeditious  exe- 
cution. 

RANGER. — This  is  an  office  of  truft,  apper- 
taining to  the  laws  of  a  forest,  where  there  are 
generally  two,  as  principal  and  deputy  ranger; 
%o  the  latter  of  whom  the  executive  department 
more  materially  extends:  it  is  his  peculiar  pro- 
vince to  take  occafional  cognizance  of  all  matters 
within  the  limits  (or  what  are  termed  purlieus)  of 
the  foreft,  and  to  make  preientation  of  all  offences 
2nd  offenders  at  the  proper  courts  when  held. 
This  is  alfo  an  office  of  honor,  greatly  fuperior  to 
ke£P££s,  bailiffs,  and  other  fubordinates. 

RATTLING  in  the  Head.— When  a  horfe 
is  heard  to  rattle  jn  the  head,  it  denotes,  obftrtic- 
tions,  and  affords  ample  proof   that  a  gold  has 
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beep  rtofchtly  caught,  or  the  glandular  fecretions 
Impeded.  Such  rattlings  being  loud  apd  frequent, 
(or  rather  inceffant,)  with  large  ihdurated  turae- 
ia&ions  underneath  the  jaw,  accompanied  by  a 
*<limyf  yifcid,  fetid*  difcolourfed  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils,  danger  Ihould  be  inlfantly  guarded 
iigainft,  as  FakcV  or  Glanders  will  moft  pro- 
bably enfue. 

R  AT-T  At  L.-—A  horfe  having  a  long  dock,  and 
little  or  no  hair  upon  it,  is  fkid  to  be  rat-tailed* 
'  There  are  not  wanting  a  certain  defcription  of 
Sporting  fpeculators,  who  go  a  little  farther  in 
their  definition,  adding,  moft  fapientlyt  that  "  a 
rat-tail  horfe  is  always  a  good  one/' 

RA*r-TAILS-—is  a  difgufting  kind  of  defe&,  or 
dtfeafe,  which  is  feldom  known  to  affeft  any  horfes, 

'but  thofe  of  a  coarfe  and  gummy  conftitution: 
to  this  internal  groflhefs,  and  omiffion  in  not  pro* 
perly  cleanfing  within*  as  well  as  the  effeft  of  filth 

:  and  naftinefs  without,  may  be  attributed  the  ori- 
gin and  progrefs ,  of  this  very  unfightly  and  vexa- 
tious diforder.  Rat-tails  are  parallel  lines,  run- 
Jiilvg  longitudinally  from  juft  below  the  hock,  on 
the  outfide,  to  the  pattern  joint,  bearing  no  diffi- 
milar  appearance   to  the  tail  of  the  animal  juft 

*  jroentioned,  from  whence  the  name  is  derived. 
From  the  acrimonious  ichor  by  which  they  are 
fed,  the  parts   become    excoriated,    and  bear  'a 
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dftfifcVcnt  ibmplefclon,  according  to  their  recent 
and  more  advkrfcted  ftate.  Various  arid  variega- 
ted are  thfc  remedies  prefcribed  for  their  oblitera- 
tion* of  which  rtttihbers  are  without  judgment, 
knd  probaHy  as  many  without  thought.  The  ex- 
peditious cure  depends  in  no  fmall  degree  upon 
the  virulence  it  has  acquired  by  the  length  of  its 
duration.  Frequent  fomentations  of  warm  gelati- 
nous gruel,  Hvith  a  foft  fponge,  to  foften  the  re- 
gidity  of  the  fcabby  furface,  feems  the  moft  ra- 
tional mode  that  can  poffiblybe  adopted:  this 
ceremony  may  be  followed  when  the  parts  arfc 
completely  dry,  with  a  plentiful  impregnation  of 
ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  repeated  as  often  as 
the  mild  or  inveterate  ftate  of  ffie  cafe  may  ren- 
der neceffary:  gently  detergent  repellants,  or 
(lightly  corroding  ftimulants,  may  be  required. 
if  the  diforder  is  of  long  (landing;  at  any  rate, 
internal  correctors  fliould  go  hand  in  hand  with 
external  applications. 

BEARING — is  the  mod  dangerous  vice  of 
all  a  reftive  horfe  retains  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
untoward  qualifications:  it  is  generally  termed 
hearing  an  end,  and  when  carried  to  the  extreme, 
is  hazardous  beyond  defcriptjon;  as  it  is  hardly 
poffible  for  the  beft  horfeman  exifting  to  keep  his 
feat,  when  a  horfe  repeatedly  aflumes  that  unna- 
tural pofition.  Recent  inftances  have  occurred 
dire£Hy  oppofite  in  their  confequences;    one  in 

which 
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which  the  rider  was  killed;  in  the  other,  the  horfe. 
In  fuch  an  alarming  and  critical  predicament,  the 
moft  probable  means  of  fafety  is,  to  gradually 
loofen  the  reins,  and,  by  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  body  clofe  to  the  neck  of  the  horfe,  endeavour 
to  accelerate  his  preponderation* 

RECHASING— is  a  fporting  term,  but  little 
known,  and  never  ufed,  except  in  the  official  Ian* 
gqage  of  a  foreft  and  its  environs.  Rechafing  is 
the  difcovery  and  driving  home  of  outlying  deer, 
and  other  beafts,  to  the  diftrid  from  whence  they 
had  ft  rayed. 

RECHEAT— is  a  recal  of  the  hounds  with  the 
horn. 

REGULUS, — the  name  of  a  horfe  whofe  per- 
formances upon  the  turf,  and  celebrity  as  a  stal- 
lion, were  never  exceeded  in  this  kingdom.  He 
was  bred  by  Lord  Chedworth,  and  foaled  in 
*73P*  He  was  got  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian; 
his  dam  by  the  Bald  Galloway ',  grand-dam  by  Snake, 
out  of  Old  Wilkes,  a  daughter  of  Old  Hautboy. 
Regulus  won  feven  royal  plates  in  one  year, 
and  never  was  beat.  He  afterwards  covered  in 
the  north,  and  was  the  fire  of  Adolf  hus,  Trajan* 
the  dam  of  Eclipfe,  the  grand-dam  of  Highflyer* 
and  many  other  capital  horfes  and  mares ;  through 
whofe  veins  his  blood  has  been  tranfmitted  in  di- 

reft 
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reft  and  oblique  lines  to  every  ftud  of  eminence 
in  the  kingdom.  Since  which  there  have  been 
three  of  the  fame  name  in  fucceffion.  The  firft 
bred  by  Mr.  Basset,  foaled  in  1750,  got  by  Ue- 
gulus,  dam  by  Whitcfoot,  grand-dam  by  Hip.  The 
fecond  bred  by  Mr.  Salt,  foaled  in  1764,  got 
by  Regulus,  dam  by  Regulus,  (bred  in  and  inj 
grand-dam  by  Partner*  The  laft  was  foaled  in 
1788,  got  by  Young  Morwick,  dam  by  Turk, 
grand-dam  by  Young  Cade. 

REINS— ire  the  parts  of  a  bridle  which  are  af- 
fixed to  the  eyes  of  the  bit,  or  bits,  on  each  fide 
a  horfe's  mouth,  pafs  up  the  horfe's  neck,  and  are 
united  at  the  reverfe  end,*  where  the  jun&ion  of 
both  are  held  in  the  hand  of  the  rider.  A  fnaffle- 
bridle,  and  a  hard-and»fharp,  have  each  of  them 
two  reins ;  a  Pelham  and  a  Weymouth  have 
each  four. 

REINS. — The  reins  of  a  horfe  are  the  parts 
where  the  kidnies  are  feated ;  and  the  word  is  ge^ 
nerally  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  loins. 
When  a  diforder  arifes,  or  a  defeft  is  obferved,  in 
thefe  parts,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  originated 
in  fome  fhort  and  fudden  turn  in  a  narrow  ftall  • 
carrying  too  heavy  a  weight,  or  drawing  too 
large  a  load.  Whenever  fuch  injury  is  (Villained, 
a  difficulty  of  flaling,  partial  dribblings,  or  the 
5  urine 
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ttrine  very  high-coloured,  and  tinged  with  blood, 
mill  foon  point  out  the  feat  of  the  complaint. 

REINS  PtLLAR<-K- Tfeoft  affixed  to  the  centri- 
cal pillars  of  a  riding  school  are  fo  called;  as 
are  thofe  hkewifer  by  which  the  horfc  is  kept 
confined  ready  for  his  rider,  when  faddled*  bridled, 
and  turned  round  in  his  ftall. 

RELAY*— A  relay  of  Souses  js  1  fapply  of 
frefh  ones  fixed  at  fome  particular  fpbt,  to  ex- 
change either  upon  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chafe,  A  relay  of  hounds  more  particularly  ap- 
plies to  hunting  excurfions,  where  a  part  of  the 
pack  is  alternately  detached  to  a  certain  pl&ce  of 
deftination,  that,  by  &  relay  of  both  hOrses  and 
bounds,  the  fport  inay  be  continued  daily,  without 
tntermiffion,  during  the  week. 

REPOSITORIES— are  placed  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  hbrfefc  are  received  for  public  or 
private  fale,  and  where  they  are  regularly  bought 
and  fold  by  auction,  on  certain  days  in  every 
week.  This  is  an  accommodation  of  fo  much 
convenience  and  utility  to  thofe  who  have  occafion 
either  to  buy  or.  to  sell  fuddenly,  that  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  horfe?  is  inceffant,  and' the  proprietors 
never  feel  a  want  of  public  patronage.  The 
three  long-eftablifhed  jepofitories  are  Tattersal's, 
near   Hyde  Park   Corner;  Aldridge's,  in   St. 
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M^jin'js  LAftz}  and  Lakghorn's,.  (called- the 
City  fteppfitory^  in  Barbican.  The  day*  of  fale 
at  the  frrft  are  Mondays  and  Tpt/R^pAys;  at  the 
fccondL,  x>n  Wmw«days;  and  at  jbc  latter,  op 
JTridays,  Tatt.e,rsaj/s  is  ihc  principal  recepta- 
cle  for  hcxrfes  in  high  estimation,  *s  raining  horfes, 
,ftalli9ns<,  bropd  mares,  hunters,  and  the  fuperipr 
kind  of  hacknies.  Carriages  and  harness  may 
be  4pppfite4  h^re  for  ftle  hy  an&ion,  or  private 
control;  as  may:  alfo- hounds,  pointer  spa* 
ni.els;  greyrouxx)^,  or  any  fpoitipg  ftock  what- 
ever. -  . 

■  'i  » 

,  Alpridq^'s  was  tbe  original  as  a  repofitory^ 
and  the  firft  inftitutjon  of  the .  kind  in  tbe  king- 
dom* It  was  opened  upon  fpeculation  by  a  Mr. 
Reaver,  iiiwhi^h.hp  acquired  fame  and.forttyie. 
This  i$  principally  apprpprjated  to  the  faip  of 
huntqrs,  light  .parri^ge  horfes,  famous  trotters, 
fporting-like  hacknies,  aijd  others  of  every  de- 
scription ;  from  which  univerfality  of  accommoda- 
tion (no^withftanding  the  great  extent  of -the  pre- 
nyfes)  there  is  J)itf  very  feldorri  a  fingle  flail  to 
fpaxe.  The  fajes  jit  L^ngjiojbin's  principally  con- 
fift  of  ftage-co^ch,  waggQn  and  caft  horfes,  hacks, 
^and  o^cafiqivaUy  government  horfes  of   the  dif- 

mounted  cavalry, 

i  .       .*         .... 

^     Thefe  reppfitories  are  conduced  upon  principles 

of.,  the  i£pl}   unfullied  integrity   by    the  psefent 

'  proprietors  j 
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proprietors;  and  tinder  fixed  regulations,  whicb 
admit  of  no  opening  for  cavil  or  difcontcnt, 
Horfcs  fent  in  for  sale  are  immediately  booked, 
with  the  inftruftions  of  the  owner ;  whether  he  is 
to  be  fold  to  the  befh  bidder,  or  a  fpecific  fum 
mentioned,  at  lefs  than  which  he  is  not  to  be  dif* 
pofed  of.  The  expenees  are  as  follow;  a  certain 
price  per  day  and  night,  as  long  as  he  is  conti- 
nued there*  If  brought  out,  and  put  up  at  the 
hammer,  and  not  fold,  half  a  crown.  If  fold, 
the  commiffion  for  felling  is  five  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  auction  duty  of  ten-pence  in  every 
pound;  but  if  fold  by  private  contraft,  either 
before  or  after  the  public  auction,  no  duty 
to  government  is  payable  whatever. 

*  Other  rules  attach  invariably  to  each  eftablifh- 
ment.  Horfes  may  be  fold  with  or  without  a  wah- 
*anty,  at  the  option  of  the  owner.  If  fold  bona 
fide  to  the  best  bidder,  and  no  declaration  made, 
or  queftions  afketf,  refpefting  soundness,  he  is 
then  faid  to  be  fold  with  all  his  faults  ;  which  the 
purchafer  muft  abide  by,  and  has  no  plea  fqr 
return,)  however  he  may  repent  the  purchase 
he  has  made.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  horfe 
is  fold  at  the  hammer,  and  warranted  found,  under 
the  authority  of,  and  by  commiffion  from,  the 
owner,  although  the  purchafe-money  is  depofited 
vrheti  the  horfe  is  taken  away,  yet  the  purchafer 
has  that  and  the  following  clear  day  to  afcertaip 

the 
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the  perfeft,  found  and  healthy  ftate  of  the  horfe  fp 
purchafed,  when  during  which  time  fo  allotted 
him,  if  he  returns  the  horfe  or  marc,  with  proper 
and  indifputable  proof  of  palpable  lamenefs  or  de- 
fed,  the  purchafe-money  is  of  courfe  returned, 
and  fuch  horfe  or  mare  again  becomes  the  proper- 
ty of  the  former  owner:  and  for  the  regular  fup- 
port  of  this  equitable  and  neceffary  part  of  the 
eftablifiiment,  no  perfon  felling  fuch  horfe  at  ei- 
ther of  the  repofitories,  can  demand  the  money  in 
payment  till  two  clear  days  from  the  day  of 
fale.  Infltances  fometimes  arife,  where  the  owner 
of  a  horfe  fold  with  a  warranty*,  has  refufed  to 
accede  to  the  return  of  the  purchafe-money,  up- 
on a  plea  of  j uftification,  that  fuch  horfe  or  mare 
was  pofitively  sound  when  fold.  In  cafes  of  this 
kind,  the  'proprietor  of  the  repofitory  retains  the 
money  in  hand ;  an  ath'on  is  commenced  againft 
him  by  the  purchafer  of  the  horfe  returned,  (for 
the  money  fo  paid,  and  which  he  cannot  get  back,) 
upon  being  indemnified  by  the  original  owner; 
he  becomes  the  nominal  defendant,  and  the 
cafe  goes. before  a  jury,  to  be  decided  by  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law;  as  in  all  horse 
causes,  the  witneffes  are  fo  critically  confciefitiou$9l 
that  there  are  generally  as  many  oaths  on  one  fide 
.its  the  other. 

RESTIVE.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  restive,  not 
merely   becaufe  he  is  obftinate  and  untraftable, 

but 
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but  becaufe  there,  is  a  tendency  to  vice;  or  be 
is  conftitutionally  inclined  to  add  mifchief  to 
ill -temper.  Horfes  of  thia  difpofition  ape  fome* 
times  incorrigible,  and  are  never  broken  pf  fp 
dangerous  and  (frequently)  deftruilive  a  quality* 
When  young  horfes  firft  begin  to  difpl^y  appear- 
ances of  suestiveness,  in  not  pafling  particular 
objefts  or  places,  turning  round,  r.unnipg  back, 
or  rearing  an  end,  lenient  means,  and  gentle  pa? 
tient  methods,  are  certainly  the  bell  apd  mpft 
proper  expedients,  by  which  aloi^e  many  are 
brought  to  immediate  fubje&ion*  On  the  contra- 
ry, a  too  hafty,  violent  and  imprudent  proceed- 
ing, has  often  made  that  a  tailing  and  invincible, 
which  would  only  have  proved  a  trifling  ?nd  tep^: 
porary  inconvenience.  Should  all  gentle  spid 
perfuafiye  means  fail  of  the  defred  .efleQ:,  and 
no  (igns  of  obedience  be  produced,  more  powerr 
ful  meafures  fhould  be  bad  recourfe  Jo?  till  the 
point  of  viftory  can  be  obtained  *  hut  they  Zhou  Id 
on  no  confideration  whatever,  be  tinftured  yritb 
cruelty  or  inhumanity,  for  they  are  almpft  in* 
variably  produftive  of  an  inveterate  fpiri|  of 
oppofkion  to  reftraint,  which  can  never  b£  fub- 
dued.  . 

RETAIN — is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the 
ad  of  propagation  between  a  horse  and  mare  : 
when  the  mare  isjiinkd^  and  will  receive  the  horfe 
no  more,  fre  is  then  faid  to  retain^  (the  mafculiae 

i  femen,) 
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femfen,)  and  corifidered  fafe  in  refpeft  to  concep* 
lion,  and  the  future  produ&ion  of  a  foal* 

RHEUM ATISMi— That  horfes  are  affliaed 
with  pains  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies, 
is  long  fince  eftabliflied  beyond  all  power  of  con- 
troverfy  and  contradi&ion.  Dr*  Darwin  fixes 
its  feat  in  the  tendinous  coats  of  the  mufcles,  and 
attributes  the  pain  to  infpiflated  mucus  left  upon 
their  furface ;  afting  in  the  motion  of  the  limbs 
as  fome  extraneous  fubftance,  exciting  extreme 
irritability  and  fymptomatic  inflammation*  Horfes 
are  not  only  conftantly  liable  to,  but  frequently 
attacked  with,  this  djforder,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
violent  in  different  fubje&s,  according  to  the 
ftate  they  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time  ef  attack  ; 
and  in  fome  degree  the  caufe  by  which  it  was 
occafioned..  Profeffional  judgment,  deliberate  ex-  " 
amination*  and  nice  difcrimination,  are  all  truly  - 
neceflary  to  diftinguifli  and  decide  upon  this  dif- 
order.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  hafty  rind 
ralh  pr&Qitioners  to  look  at  fuch  cafes  fuperficially, 
to  embrocate,  biifter,  and  even  fire,  horfes  for  a 
lamen£ss,  when  the  caufe  of  fuch  defeftMias  ori- 
ginated in  the  local  pain  defcribed.  Some  horfes 
are  fo  much  and  fo  feverely  affe&edj  as  to  be  almoft 
or  quite  unable  to  move,  unlet*  forced  from  their 
pofition ;  others,  after  Handing  in  their  ftalls  for 
two  or  three  days,  will  fuddenly  fall,. as  if  totally 
ekhdu{led,  and  lay  in  extreme  pain,  with  their  legs, 
Vol.  II.  Q  extended 
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extended  to  the  utmdft,  take  their  food  as  they  lay, 
and  never  attempt  to  rife,  till  compelled  fo  to  do 
by  force  and  powerful  affiftance;  in  which  ftate 
fome  horfes  remain  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  perfe&ly  relieved*  when  they  become 
repofiefledof  all  their  faculties,  and  are  never  known 
to  experience  a  relftpfe*  Repeated  bleedings,  ftrong 
fpirituous  ftimulative  embrocations,  great  and  con- 
stant friftions,  (after  hot  aromatic  fomentations,) 
upon  the  parts  affe&ed,  covering  the  extremities 
with  flannel  rollers,  and  giving  cordial  invigo- 
rants  internally  twice  a  day,  are  the  only  rational 
and  fcientific  means  of  obtaining  certain  and  ex- 
peditious alleviation  and  cure. 

.  RIBS.-r-The  ribs  of  a  horfe  are  too  well  known 
to  require  defcription ;  it  being  only  applicable 
to  obferve,  that  the  conformation  of  the  carcafe 
in  a  material  degree  conftitutes  one  feature  of  the 
complexion  requifite  to  the  ftandard  of  beauty. 
A  horfe  fhould  have  a  round  barrel  (or  body)  to 
be  handfome;  if  he  is  flat  in  the  ribs,  he  is  then 
faid  to  be  flat  carcafed,  is  generally  tucked  up, 
high  in  the  hip-bones,  hollow  in  the  flank,  and 
commonly  a  bad  feeder,  particularly  after  a  little 
hard  work,  which  prevents  his  being  held  very 
high  in  estimation. 

RIDGES.— The  tranfverfe  wrinkles  (or  bars) 
acrofs  the  roof  of  a  horfe's  mouth  are  fo  called. 

In 
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In  all  matters  of  emergency,  accidents,  or  fudden 
indifpofition,  when  a  farrier  cannot  be  expeditious 
ly  obtained,  or  a  fleam  procured,  an  incifion  acrofs 
the  fourth  or  fifth  ridge  with  even  a  common  pen- 
knife, will  always  prove  a  very  convenient  extem- 
poraneous fubftitute  for  a  more  plentiful  evacua- 
tion. 

■\ 
RIDING-SCHOOL— is  a  convenient  recepta- 
cle, with  every  accommodation  for  riding  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  where  the  young  of  both  fex^s 
are  taught  to  ride  by  proper  matters.  Of  thefe* 
there  are  many  in  the  Metropolis  of  much  cele- 
brity; among  the  moft  eminent  are  Captain  Car- 
ter's, near  Grofvernor  Square;  Mr.  Cowling's, 
Moorfiekls;  Mr.  Jones's,  Royal  Circus;  Mr. 
Astley's  Amphitheatre,  Weftminfter  Bridge; 
Mr.  |Iall*s,  Piccadilly ;  and  Mr.  Davis's,  in  Edg- 
ware  Road ;  at  moft  of  which  horfes  are  complete- 
ly broke  and  bitted  for  purpofes  of  every  denomi- 
nation. 

RIG. — A  horfe  is  fo  called  upon  wh6m  the 
operation  of  castration  has  been  ill  performed ; 
by  leaving  one  of  the  testes,  or  fo  much  of  the 
epididymis,  behind,  as  enables  him  to  become 
exceedingly  teazing  and  troublefome  to  mares, 
cither  in  the  field  or  ftable.  There  have  been 
mftances  of  colts  having  been  cut  by  ignorant 
and  illiterate  operators,   who,  by  letting  one  of 
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the  teftes,  recede  during  the  procefs,  it  has.  re* 
mained,  and  the  horfe  then  retains  the  power  of 
propagating ;  many  fuch  having  been  known  to  get 

£  QALS« 

.  &1NC45QNE — is  an  offified  enlargement  up- 
on the  paftern,  originating  in  a  ligamentary  twift, 
and  confequent  protrufion,  at  the  junftion  of  the 
paftern  with  the  coronary -bone;  rt  fqrnjs  a  callous 
fubftance  foon  after  the  injury,  an£f>flifies  in  a 
very  fhort  time.  Some  horfes  do  moderate  work 
without  much  feeming  inconvenience)  others  be- 
come lame,  and  frequently  continue  fo,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  every  endeavour  at.  alleviation  or  cure. 
A  ringbone  feldom  fubmits  to  either  the  ftrongeft 

REPELLENTS,    SOLVENTS,  Or  BLISTERING.       The    beft 

method  to  avoid  difappointment  in  waiting  the  effeft 
of  either,  is  to  fire  the  part  in  the  form  of  ajiar9 
fo  foon  as  the  protrufion  (or  prominence)  is  at 
firft  perceived, 

ROAN. — A  horfe  is  called  a  roan  in  colour^ 
when  his  coat  feems  to,  be  formed  of  the  mixed 
combination  pf  forrel  and  whit£  hairs  in  nearly  aa 
equal  proportion.  Horfes  of  this  defcription  arc* 
in  general,  of  no  great  ^UraQion,  although  they 
may  proye  equal  in  execution  with  others  of  every 
colour:  the  prevalence  of  opinion,  however,  is* 
that  they  are  weaker  jn  conftitution,  lets  likely  to 
work,  and  more  fubjeQ:  to  difeafe. 

ROCKINGHAM., 
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ROGK^GttAM.— Thishorfe^  now info  much 
cftimaitbiTr  as  a  stallion,  proved  himfeff,  by  hia 
^erformarices,  to  be  one  of  the  beft  bred  and  beft 
t>otteihed  of  any  this  kingdom  ever  produced.  Ha 
was  bred  in1  the  nbrtbyby  Mr.  PrattF,  :  foaled  in 
1781  ?  antt  got  by  Highflyer,  out  of  Purify,  who 
was-  gdt  4iy  Matchcm,  out  of  Mr,  Pratt's  old 
Squirt  mare.  In  1784,  when  three  years  old,  he 
won  a  fweepftakes  at  Nottingham  of  50  jguineas 
each,  5  fubfcribers.  In  .1785,  when  Mk.  Went- 
wort&'s,  -he  won  a  match-for  500  guineas  over  the 
Beacon  C6urfe  at  Newm'arket'.  The  fame  meeting 
he  won  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  beating  five  others: 
he  alfo  beat  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hardxvicke,  9  ftorie  tath^  over  the  Beacon,  300 
guineas.  He  was  then  purchafed  by  the  Prince, 
and  beai-Clap-kall  Marfk,  a  ltiatch,  Beacon  Courfe, 
for  goo  guineas,  giving  Win  5  lb.  in  weight.  In 
l^r86,  he  won  a  50/.  Plate  atNNewmarket,  beating 
'Belpini,  Clay-hall,  and  George.  He  won  the  fub- 
fcriptibn ;  of  50  guineas  each,  (6  fubfcribers,)  at 
Afcot  Heath,  and  a  50/.  Plate.  At  the  fale  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs's  ftud  he  was  bought,  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock. He- then  won  the  King's  Hundred  at 
LitehfidcT;  70  guineas  at :  Newmarket,  and  60 
guineas  aife;  beating  four  others;  as  well  as  76 
guineas,  beating  the  well  known  Drone,  and  feverai 
others.  In  1787,  he  won  525  guineas,  (the  great 
fubfcription  of  50  guineas  each,  half  forfeit  J  bear- 
ing Fox, '  Dtlpinj,,   Marplot,  Drone,    Oberon,   and 
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Pilot ;  receiving  forfeit  from  Mr.  CVK»Ljiyfa  tfikan- 
gannon,  and  fix  others.  He  alfo  won  a  50/,  the 
King's  two  Plates;  the  renewed  140  guineas,  jq 
guineas,  60  guineas,  and  70  guineas,  all  at  New«- 
market;  the  King's  Plate  at  Guildford,  ^the  King's 
Plate,  at  Winchefter,  the  King's  Plate  at  Notting- 
ham, the  King's  Plate  and  the  Town  Pl?te  at  York. 

In  1788,  he  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Bullock  by 
Lord  Barrymore  for  2500  guineas ;  after  which 
he  won  the  King's  Plate  at  Newmarket;  the  Jockey 
Club  Plate;  and  a  match  againft  Sir  G.  Armt- 
tage's  Stargazer,  giving  her  8  lb.  Beacon  Courfe, 
for  300  guineas,  and  beat  her  half  a  mile;  rode  by 
Lord  Barrymore,  which  was  the  laft  time  he 
ftarted.  He  was  then  announced  as  a  stallion, 
to  cover  at  Bennington,  near  Stevenage,  Herts,  at 
10  guineas  a  mare,  and  1  guinea  the  groom.  So 
anxious  were  the  sporting  world  to  try  his  pro- 
duce, that,  in  1792,  Mr,  Panton's  Coddy  Moddy^ 
by  Rockingh^m^  out  of  ScaguVs  dam,  and  Mr. 
Fox's  Filly  9  by  Rockingham,  out  of  Emily  %  each 
won  100  guineas  at  Newmarket,  being  then  only 
two  years  old.  In  1793  was  brought  to  the  poftf 
Patriot^  (Mr*  Panton's,)  who  won  100  guineas, 
100  guineas,  and  105  guineas,  at  Newmarket, 
Portland,  (Mr.  Hammond's,)  who  won  100 guineas, 
and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket,  and  *  00  guineas  at 
Doncafter;  and  Young  Rockingham,  (Mr.  Den* 
ton's,)  who  won  50/.  at  Peterborough,  50L  at 
f      ,.  Reading, 
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Readily,  and  $oi^  atEgham.  Itt  1794,  Lq»b 
Ghu>$v*nq&'$  Bay  Cbit>  .who  won  1400  guineas  at 
Jfowrofcrket.  Bennington,  (Miu  Wilson's,)  \yhor 
won  '5©r  guineas,  ioctfgi*ii»eis,  300  guiheas*  60a 
guineas, .  fciyi  1 00  guineas*  at  Newmarket.  Brother. 
fled  C*p^  (Mr.  BuiL£c*s,)  50/.  at  Chelmsford* 
and  100  guiheas  at ;  Newm&rket*  C  Mifs  Pumpkint 
5©  guineas  at  Newmarltet.  Mother  Red  Cap,  .50/.: 
at  Wiacbefter,  22  guineas  at  Cirejtrcefter,  cand  50/. 
at  Worcefter,  0w«t  Tudor,  .the  filver  cup,  an4 
so  guineas,  at  Bath^  50/.  at  Bridgnorth,  and  50 
guineas  at  Epfam.  This  year  Patriot  won  feveii 
Plaies  and  fweepftakes,.  >at  Stamford*  Grantham, 
Nottingham  ^  Lincoln^  tfnd  Doucafter, ; . 

Iti  tj§5  was  pjfoditcedj  of  hitf  get,  Arabella* 
{Mr.Comn's*)  who  won 50 guiaeasaf  Newmarket, 
and  $oL  at  Shitewiburjk  \  Lo»Df  GspsyEtf  oil's  Bay 
£plt  of ! laft.  year  w.0^700  guineas  rat  Newmarket, 
and4  50&  at  Huntingdon,  Bennington  Won  the  fe- 
condlclafs  of  fche.OaUands  at  Newoaiapket,  50.  gut- 
peas  reach,.  19  fiiWjerifaers.  Brother  Red  Cap,  40 
guineas  at  Bath,  and*  5©/.  at  Epfoau  Euphrajia$ 
100  guineas  at  Bath,  and  50/.  at  Jtfewcaftle.  Pa? 
trial,  two  fifties  at  Newmarket,  and  1S0  guineas  at 
Nantwich.  Portland,  50  guineas  at  Newmarket. 
Sufannah)  50/.. at  Derby,  and  50/.  at  Penrith.  }a 
1796,  Arabella  won  100  guineas  at  Newmarket* 
and  50/.  at  Newcaftle,  Patriot,  100  guineas,  an4 
100  guineas,  at  Chefter,  50/.  at  Nottingham,  and 
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50/.  at  Warwick.     Sufannah;  the  Queen's -Plate  of 
100  guineas  at  Chelmsford,  and  two  fifties1  at  Readv 
ing.     In  1797,  Bennington  won  a  50/.  and  the  firft 
elafis  of  the  July  and  Oilotef  Oatland^  a*vNfcir" 
inarket,  befrtirig  Viret,  Wrangler,  Parrck,  Harttpiptj 
PhmettS)  Rattle?  William,  Sober  Robin,  Gfinfctirifi 
Leiit\a,  and  Rofolito.     Patriii  Won  50/,  at  Nottihg- 
ham,  50/.  at  Warwick,  ahd  50/*  at  Bofrougfebridge; 
In  1798,  Bennington  won  50  guineas,  and  $0  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket,  .50/.  at  Brighton,  and  50JI  at  ' 
Lew^s.      Patriot  won  50/.   at-  York.      In    1799, 
Bellina  (Lord  Grosvenor's)  won  the  Oaks  Stakes 
of  50  guinea*  each  at  Epfcm,  24  fubferibers,  and 
50/.  at  Stockbridge.     Logie  Q'Bmhan  (Mr.  Lons- 
dale's) won  50/.  and  80/.  at  Manchefter,  two  fifties 
at  Morpeth,  and  50/4  at  Carlifle.     In  *8qo,  Mr. 
Bettison's  Brown  Colt  won  50/.  at  Derby,,  an'4 
50/.   at  Northampton.     KiihBevil,    (Mr.    {<Jem- 
ming's,)   only  three  years  old,  won  ten  prizes.;  73 
guineas  at  Bridgnorth,  50/.  at  Nantwich,  100.  gui- 
neas, and  two  fifties,  at  Haverfordweft,  two  fifties 
at  Hereford;   30  guineas  and  50/.  at  Shrewfbury^ 
and  50/.  at  Newmarket.     I+ogie  O'Buchanwan  the 
King's.  Plate  at  Edinburgh,  two  fifties  at<Mon£rofe$ 
and. goL  £t  Air*     State/man  (now  Sacripatti)  (Mr. 
Whites)  wort-5©^  at  Newmarket,  50/.  at  Epfom* 
firtd  50/.  at  Worceftpr.    In  addition  to  which,  there 
j*fe  many  other  good  runnfcrs,    who  have  woji  a ' 
^onfiderable  number  of  prizes. 

,>  ROUSE, 
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,i  ROUSE5-^a  term  ito  stag  hunting:  when  an 
out-lying  deer  *is'  found  by  the  hounds  in  covert, 
he  is.  faid  to  be'aousBD.  When  a  deer  is  sorted^ 
and  carried  to  any  particular  fpot  for  (port,  and 
there  liberated; /.he  is  then  fafd  tb;be  turned  out. 
S*6r  .iaftanccfjws.: draw  the  coverts,  and  rouse  a 
deer.  We  try  for  and  unkennels  fox  ;  or  we  take 
trail,  and  start  a  hare* 

•  ROWEL^Tii<;Tfmall  circular  ftar,  with  fharp 
points,  moving  ;upon  a  pivot  at  the  heel  of  the 
fpur,  is  fo  called,  and  which  the  hof  fe,  in  breakingi 
is  taught  to  obey.  . 

•  ROWEL  in  a  Horse*— is  a  well-known  opera- 
tion, reforted  to  upon  every  poffible  occafion  by 
common  farriery  .as  44  a  falve  for  every  sore;" 
where  they  have  neither  judgment  to  guide  or  dif- 
cretion  to  dire&them.  It  is  performed  by  making 
an  incifion  through  the  fkin,  large  enough,  to  admit 
the  point  of :. a  finger,  which  is  then  irifinuated  all 
round  the  edifice  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh*  as 
far  as  the  extent  of  the  finger  can  conveniently 
reach.  A  thin  round  piece  of  leather  being  pre- 
vioufly  provided,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece; 
having  a  large  hole  in  the  middle,  is  covered  over 
with -a  thin  pledget  of  fine  tow,  nicely  bound  round 
the  marginal  part ;  but  the  hole  in  the  centre  is  left 
open:  it  is  theri>dipped  into  a  melted  compofition 
of  digeftive  ointmeijt,  and  a  moderate  proportion 
....''  of 
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of  turpentine,  and  is  insinuated  into  the  wound. 
The  operation  being  thus:  completed,  the  ■  inflam* 
jhation  foon  commences,  and  fwelliiig  enfues ;  this 
isrfollawed  at  :finft  \iy  a  discharge  of  yellowifh  fcrum 
or  lymph,  which  in  three  or  four  days  is  converted 
into  a  thick  fubftantial  white  matter,  when  the 
rowel  is  faid  to  worL:    .  x 

RdwELLiNG  has  ever  been  a  favourite  adoption 
with  farriers  of  the  old  fchool,  although  very  few 
iiaveever  been  known  able  to  give  a  fcientifit  and 
fetisfa&ary  explanation. of  its  eife$s.     It  is  faid  by 
them  "  to  draw  off  the  humours.;"  and  others  are 
fo  truly  and  obftinately  illiterate,  as  to  affirm,  that 
44  rowels  draw  off  the  corrupt  and  had  blood,  'leav- 
ing the  good  .behind."     In  confirmation  of  which 
opinion,  they  introduce  them«,in  alraoft  every  cafe 
that  can   poffibly  occur,    and  with  alraoft  every 
Jiorfe,    without    exception.       It    was   allowed  by 
Bracken,  "  they  might  be  proper  in  all  aches  and 
pains,    cold  phlegmatic  fwellings,    and  fometimes 
iamenefs   and   infirmities  of  the   legs  y    that  they 
might,  alfo  give  relief  where  there  is  a  fulnefs  and 
redundancy  of  humours,   and  in  defluxions  from 
jhe  eyes/'     Immediately  upon   which  he  admits, 
what  is  moft  truly  and  fcientifically  the  fa&,  44that 
thehorfe  might  as:well,  nay  better,  lofe  as  much 
blood  every  day,  as  he  does  matter  by  the  rowell/' 
This  is  fo  ftri&ly  confonant  to  truth,  that  it  cannot 
be  controverted:    the  difcharge  is  equally  blood, 

with 
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^]rth  yM ^t,tbc,tifne  flow*  in  the  veins;  but  it  is 
fii vefted  of  its  coiour  by  the  inflammation  4rtifici^ll)r 
jB^ited^and.it^^xtravafauon. 

" . ..  RULES  £i*  BvyiKp—will  b?  fop<&4  vpry  large}? 
explained  under  dp  head,,  Hv*«. 


;  :  RUNNING-  UORSES-^See  HqrseRacing, 
N^WMAULKjETft'  Jockey  Clv;b,  Kjnx^s  P^a^e,  and 
Racing*  

JtUNNiNQTHRUStf.— The  defea  fo  ealted> 
is  a  varkousftate  of  the  centrical  -cleft  of  the  frog* 
from  whence  poses  a  foetid  corrofive  ichor,  which 
Continues  to  putrify  and  deftroy  the  whole,  in  pro* 
pprtioQto  tl$e  length  p£  time  it  is  negle&cd.  In 
jaajiy  iijftances,  where  the  frog  feems  hard  and 
found  upon  the  furface,  the  confined  acrid  caufeis 
corroding  underneath,  and  frequently  breaks  out 
on  either  fide ;  when  which  is  the  cafe,  the  hard 
?nd  horny  .part  muft  be  fuperficially  removed,  fo 
that  the  proper  applications  may  come  into  imme- 
4iate;  contact  with  the .  parts  below :  for  So  long  as 
the  difeafed  and  difunited  parts,  remain  at  top,  fo 
long  is  there  harbour  for  the  inQnuationaftd  reten-r 
tion  of  gravel,  dirt,  fand,  or  any  other  extraneous 
fubftance;  and  while  this  k-  permitted  to  continue, 
$  regeneration  of  the  parts  deftroyed  cannot  be  ex- 
pe&ed*  The  leading  fteps  to  cure,  are  to  keep  the 
difeafed  frqg  lemarkably  clean,  by  wafting*  with 

3  warm 
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warm  water  and  a  fponge,  after  each  time  of  the 
borfe?s  being  ufed,  or  taken  to  cxefcife.     When 
dry,  equal  proportions  of  tincture  of' myrrh  arid 
briar's  balsam  (previoufly  incorporated)  fhould 
be  poured  upon  the  part,  To  as  to  admit  of  its 
reaching  equally- every  remote  interftice  where  the 
corroding  caufe  may  have   penetrated ;    this  will 
obtiiticf  the  acrimonious  property  of  the   morbid 
ichory  and  ^promote  a  fpeedy  reftoration  of  what- 
ever may  have  been  deftroyed.     Solutions  of  Ro- 
man vitriol,  and  other  efcharotics,  are  favourite  ap- 
plications with  the  lower  orders;  who  either  do*  not 
know,  or  will  not  give  thenlfelves  time  to  confider, 
that  their  invariable  effeflt  is  to  contr&tt  the  parts  to 
fucfe  a  degree  of  internal  rigidity,   and  efxternai 
horny  hardnefs,  tteit  the  fttg  is  abf6Jutefly  annihr, 
lated,    the  bars  of   the  ifoctt    deftFoyed,   the.hecS 
narrowed ;  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  when  held  up,: 
has  much  ithe  refemblance  of  a  vacuumf,  ;of  burnt 
appearance,  as  if  the  contents  had  befcn  intentionally 
fcooped  out  by  gradational'-degrees  of  caulfcHzation. 

•  RUt\ — The  deer  of  both  defcription-s  (red' and 
fallow)  are  faid  to  go. to  rut,  at'  the  particular 
feafon  of  venery  and  copulation.    ' 

•*  "  *  •  •  ; 

RUTTING  TIME— commences  the  latter  end 

of  Auguft,  and  continues  to  the  fftft  and  feconcf 

week  in  Oftober  ;  during  which  both  the  stag  and' 

*uck  affume  a  degree  of  courageous  boldftefs  iw 

5  i.  approaching 
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approaching  man,  that  they  never  difplay  at  any  • 
other  time  of  the  year.  At  this  feafon  their  necks 
fwell;  they  range  from  one  place  to  another  incef- 
fantly,  in  feeming  fearch  of  fome  obje£l  to  attack; 
the  voice  of  the  flag  is  loud  and  alarming,  to  thofe 
who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear  it.  When 
oppofed,  they  are  fo  exceedingly  ftrong  and  fero* 
pious,,  that  no  common  force  can  ftand  againft 
them :  they  attack  an  individual  in  rutting,  time 
with  a  certainty  of  fuccefs.  Some  few  years  fince, 
the  locksmith  who  infpefted  the  gate  %  locks  of 
Wiadfor  ^Great  Park  weekly,  was  purfued  by  a 
ftag,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  mod 
luckily  efcaped  by  climbing  a  fmall  tree,  where  he 
MMts  kept  in  jeopardy  near  twenty-four  hours,  till 
the  next  day  the  flag  made  a  retreat  upon  the  acci- 
dental approach  of  the  keepers.  A  fhort  time 
after  which,  a  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
paffing  through  Hackwood  Park,  near  Bafingftoke, 
in  Hampfhire,  (and  having  on  a  red  cloak,)  was  ' 
attacked  by  one,  the  oldeft  inhabitant  of  the  dif- 
trift,. who  literally  not  only  perforated  her  body 
with  his  antlers in-almoft  every  part,  but  extend- 
ed his  fury  fo  much  to  her  apparel,  that  the  me- 
lancholy fpot  was  covered  with  rags ;  and  the 
cprpfe  fo  maimed  and  disfigured,  that  it  retained 
but  little  of  the  appearance  of  a  human  frame. 

SADDLE 
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''  SADDLE — is  the  well-known  meehanical  coh* 
ftruftion  formed  for  the  mutual  accommodation? 
and  iafety  of  b<j>th  the  hotrse  and  the  rider.  Al- 
though hiftorical  records  prove  them  to  have  been 
in  ufe  with  the  ancients,  there  is  no  demonftrative 
reafbn  to  believe  they  were  eftablHhed  in  England 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  they 
were  adopted  under  a  compulfory  law,  that  the 
nobility  fliould  not  ride  without  them.1  Saddles 
are  of  different  forts,  according  to  the  diftinft  far* 
vices  for  which  they  are  defigned;  and,  in  fa&,  s 
are  fo  univerfally  known,  not  only  in  the  aggregate, 
but  in  all  their  component  parts,  that  amy  elucida- 
tion upon  fo  common  a  fubjeft  muft  be  evidently 
fuperfluous  and  unneceflary. 

SADDLE-BACKED.—- A  horfe  is  fo  termed* 
when  the  rump-bone  rifes  fo  high  behind,  in  con- 
formity with  the  withers  before,  that  a  hollow  (or 
father  a  complete  curve)  is  formed  in  the  middle, 
as  a  natural  receptacle  for  the  Saddle.  Horfes  of 
this  defcription  are  moRly,  in  a&ion,  eafy  and 
pleafant  to  the  rider ;  but  they  are  invariably  weaker 
in  the  loins  than  thofe  of  an  oppofite  description. 

SADDLE- 
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SADDLE-GALLED.— This  is  an  injury  fre- 
quently fuftained  by  horfes  either  in  the  field  with' 
hounds,  or  in  journies  upon  the  road;  and  can 
only  happen  by  the  inattention,  hegItS9  or  penury, 
of  the  owner,  in  not  affording  occasional  precau* 
tion  and  ihfpeftion  to  the  ftate  of  the  pad,  as  well 
as  to  the  firft  and  fafe  fitting  of  the  saddle.  It 
cannot  but  be  known  to  the  mod  Superficial  ob- 
ferver,  that  the  padding  of  every  faddle  becomes 
progreffively  harder,  in  proportion  to  the  perfpira- 
tive  matter  it  abforbs ;  and,  in  direft  proportion 
with  the  hardnefs  it  acquires,  the  greater  is  the 
chance  of  its  being  injurious  to  the  parts  with 
which  it  comes  into  conftant  contaS,  and  with  a 
burning  heat,  produced  by  a  long  and  repeated 
friftion.  Injuries  of  this  kind,  although  original- 
ing  in  the  fame  caiife,  vary  a  littte  in  their  effe&s  i 
with  one  but  (lightly  affefted,  a  warble  may  be 
produced ;  this  happens  on  the  fide,  and  if  attend- 
ed to  upon  its  firft  appearance,  is  eafily  obliterated 
by  applications  of  vinegar,  or  other  mild  repel- 
lents ;  but  unattended  to,  and  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  caufe  being  permitted  to  take  place,  they 
foon  become  sitfasts,  and  can  only  be  got  rid  of 
by  inftrumental  extirpation.  Where  any  part  of 
the  faddle-tree  (in  the  centrical  cleft  between  the 
feddle-pads)  is  inconfiderately  'fuffcred  to  come 
into  contaft  with  the  wither,  or  vertebrae  of  the 
tack,  and  fo  continues  in  jriftion  ancl  prejfurt, 
during  a  chase  or  journey,  certain  mifchief  ine- 
vitably 
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vitably  cnfu.es:  in  the  firft  a  fwelling,  Formation 
of  matter,  and  fistula,  may  be  the  confequence  y 
in  the  latter,  an  excoriation,  followed  by  a  tedious 
wound,  or  ulcer,  may  take  place.  Circumftances 
which  fo  conftantly  occur  (and  that  fo  often,  from, 
an  unthinking  ftupidity  in  thofe  who  ultimately 
fuffer  by  trouble  and  vexation  in  the  event)  are 
only-  brought  to  recolle£Hon,  for  the  interefted 
inculation  of  thofe,  who,  inexperienced  at  pre- 
fent,  will  be  taught,  by  time  and  prudence,  that 
prevention  is  at  all  feafons  preferable  to  cure,  as 
it  will  be  the  means  of  fhielding  the  body  from 
trouble,  and  the  mind  from  repentance. 

SALLENDERS— are  at  the  bend  of  the  hock 
(or  hough)  behind,  exaftly  what  the  mallenders 
are  at  the  back  of  the  knee ;  for  which  the  modes 
of  treatment  and  means  of  cure  are  precifely  the 
fame.     See  Mallenders. 

S ALTRAM,— the  name  of  a  horfe  who  acquir- 
ed con  fiderable  celebrity  by  his  performances  upon 
the  turf,  fince  which  he  has  flood  as  a  stallion. 
in  a  proportional  degree  of  eftimation.  He  was 
foaled  in  1780;  got  by  Eclipfc,  dam  (Virago)  by. 
Snap,  grand-dam  by  Regulus,  out  of  a  fitter  to. 
Black  and  all  Black.  He  was  fire  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales's  St.  David,  the 
Duke  of  York's  Laurujlina,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  Sprightly,  Lord  Grofvenor's  Brown  Filly 

(out 
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(out  of  Stingy)  whb  wbn  five  prizes  in  1790,  at 
too  ^«irj  o/d,  amounting  to  1  too  guineas ;  Caro* 
Jin*,  and  Tiffany  ;  gown  */"  Shcb*s  (who  von  900 
guineas,  at  Newfturket,  in  1791*;)  Uoyfef  Spank* 
moay^  Stuteper,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Whi/key% 
who  won  in  the  fame  year  1000  guineas*  2000 
guineas,  the  1406  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  100 
guineas,  at  Newmarket,  and  50/.  at  Bedford; 
Royalifiy  Gavcval)  Henrittta^  Clyfas,  Coal  Met* 
chanty  Tear+Codt)  Peeping  Tom,  Scpfemy  Coiner, 
Whip,  and  Qfcar$  exciufive  of  many  Colts  and 
Fillies,  who  were  winners  at  Newmarket,  and  elfe- 
where,  but  never  were  named* 

.  SANDCRACK— isacrackorckftinthe  hoof  of 
a  horse,  which  originates  in  a  preternatural  brittle- 
ne&,  brought  on  by  {landing  too  oonftamJy  upon  hot 
dry  litter,  without  flopping  to  the  bottom,  or  a  pro- 
per and  occafional  oiling  of  the  hoof,  to  keep  it  in 
a  healthy  (late.  It  generally  runs  in  a  ftraight  line 
downwards ;  and  when  it  extends  from  the  junftion 
of  hair  and  hoof  to  the  bottom,  with  the  bloody 
lymph  oozing  from  the  membranous  roafs  at  the 
cop,  it  then  becomes  a  ferious  concern,  affording 
no  expe&ation  of  fpeedy  confolarion.  There  is} 
i*  fa&,  but  one  direft  mode  of  cure,  which  is  to 
reduce  the  projecting  and  ragged  edges  to  a  level, 
with  the  fineft  fide  of  the  rafp.  Then  with  the 
fine  edge  of  a  fmall  firing+iroti,  of  moderate  heat, 
run  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other  on  e*ch  fide 
Vol,  It.  R  the 
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the  crack  longitudinally ;  this  done,  draw  two  irt 
the  fame  manner  tranfverfely  above^  and  the  fame 
below  the  centrical  part  of  the  cleft,  by  which 
it  will  be  enclofed  in  a  fmall  fquare  of  double 
lines,  calculated  to  reftore  the  union  which  has 
been  deftroyed.  A  little  compound  tin&ure  of 
myrrh,  or  friar's  balfam,  fhould  be  poured  into 
the  crack  fa  foon  as  it  is  obferved,  particularly  if 
blood  fhould  be  perceived  to  tranfude  from  the 
opening.  In  flight  cafes,  horfes  may  be  continued 
in  moderate  ufe;  but  where  they  bear  the  com- 
plexion previoufly  defcribed,  turning  out  to  grafs 
in  a  pafture  moi/i9  but  not  wrf,  and  that  for  a  length 
of  time,  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  the 
expe&ation  of  permanent  cure  can  be  entertained. 

SCAB. — The  diforder  in  horfes  fo  called,  is 
the  fpecies  of  mange  become  inveterately  dry  and 
/cabby  by  its  long  duration. 

SCENT— is  the  leading  principle  from  which 
the  great  and  inexpreffible  enjoyment  of  all  field 
sports  is  derived.  It  is  the  fublime  and  inexplica- 
ble myftery  upon  which  fo  many  have  contempla* 
ted,  without  being  enabled  to  define.  That  every 
information  may  be  colle&ed  upon  a  fubjeft  fo 
jicb,  and  fo  defirable  of  attainment  to  the  sporting 
world,  a  rotational  but  concife  review  fhall  be 
introduced  from  thofe  who  have  given  their  thoughts 
in  print  to  the  public. 
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We^are  told  by  one,  that  "  Scent  is  an  effluvium 
continually   ariling  from   the  corpufcles  that  iffuc 
out  of  all  bodies;   and   being   impregnated  with 
the  peculiar  ftate  and  quality  of  the   blood  and 
juices  of  that  particular  animal  from  which  they 
flow,  occafions  the  vaft  variety  of  fmells  or  fcents 
cognizable  by  the  olfaftory  nerves,  or  organs  of 
fmelling."     This  writer  proceeds  in  confirmation 
thus:  "  Hence  the  reafon  why  one.perfon  differs 
from  another  in  fcent,  and  why  a  dog  will  trace  the 
footfteps  of.  his  matter  for  a  hundred  miles  toge- 
ther, following   him  into   any   houfe,  church,  or 
other  building,  though  furrounded  by  ten  thou- 
fand:  and  when  the  faithful  animal  has  thus  dili- 
gently fought  out  and  recognized  his  mafter,  he 
is  feldom  billing  even  to  truft  the  evidence  of  his 
own  eyes,  until,  with  ereded  creft,  he  has  t^ken 
a  few  cordial  fniffs,  to  convince  himfelf  he  is  right* 
Hence  ^alfo  we  perceive  how  4a  pack  of  hounds  are 
enabled  to  purfue  hare,  fox,  stag,  or  any  other 
animal  they  are  trained  to  hunt,  acrofs  the  fcent, 
and  amidft  the  fociety  of  others  of  the  faifae  fpecie«9 
without  being  diverted  from  the  purfuit   of  that 
felf  fame  animal  they  had  firft  on  foot ;   and  benge 
too  we  difcover  how  it  is  poflible  for  birds  and 
beafts  of  prey  to  be  dire&ed  to  their  food  at  fuch 
vaft  diftances;   for  thefe  corpufcles  iffuing  from 
putrid  bodies,  and  floating  in  the  air,  are  carried 
by  the  wind  to  different  quarters;  where  ftriking 
the  olfa&orv  nerves  of  whatever  animals  thev  meet 
R  2  in 
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in  their  way,  immediately  conduft  them  to  the 
fpot:  and  it  is  by  this  means  the  fmall-poK,  mea- 
fles,  putrid  fevers,  and  all  epidemic  complaints, 
are  communicated,  and  the  plague  and  peftilence 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  It  matters  not  how  much  the  effluvia  may  be 
gone  off,  fo  as  enough  remains  to  irritate  the  ol- 
fa&ory  organ:  for  whether  it  be  bird  or  beaft, 
they  try  the  fcent  in  all  direftions,  till  at  length 
they  difcover  that  which  is  ftronger  and  ftronger, 
ito  proportion  as  they  proceed;  and  this  Nature 
has  taught  them  to  know  is  the  dire£k  and  ob- 
vious road  to  their  prey,  and  prevents  them  from 
following  a  contrary  courfe,  which  is  naturally 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  what  in  hunting  is  called 
hetl.  This  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  the  en- 
creafing  eagernefs  we  perceive  in  all  animals,  the 
hearer  they  approach  the  objeft  of  purfuit;  as  we 
fee  hounds  and  fpaniels  in  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing, are  the  mod  earneft,  in  proportion  as  the 
fcent  is  recent,  and  they  draw  nearer  to  the  game. 
The  fame  thing  amongft  quadrupeds,  whether  wikT 
er  domeflic,  dire€U  the  male  to  the  female  that 
is  in  feafon  fot  love;  and  hence  we  fee  the  dog, 
the  boar,  the  bull,  and  the  stallion,  when 
turned  loofe,  apply  their  no  ft  ri  Is  to  the  ambient  air, 
and  proceed  accordingly-  By  the  fame  medium  the 
vermin  which  infeft  our  dwellings  know  how  to 
direct   their    operations;    whether  to   undermine 

walls, 
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walls,  eat  through  folid  boards,  crofs  rivers,  or 
climb  fpouts;  which  Ihows  how  much  ftrong^r  tho 
faculty  of  fmellmg  is  poffeffed  by  the  brute  thai* 
the  human  fpeciesj,  wifely  ordained  by  Natur*, 
to  enable  them  to  feek  their  food,  and  propagate 
their  fpecies;  but  for  which  they  would  often 
perifh,  or  have  long  fince  become  extin£U" 

Somervile,  feemingly  anxicus  to  explore  this 
hidden  fource  of  inftinft,  conceives  the  scent  (di- 
verted of  the  dignity  of  blank  verfe)  to  arife  from 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  bipod;  which,  w^en 
the  game  is  on  foot,  is  (b  encreafed  in  its  circus 
lation,  that  the  M  ferous  particles'*  are  propelled 
through  the  {kin  in  perforation,  and 

"  Leaves  a  long-fteaming  trail  behind ;  which,  by 
The  cooler  air  condens'd,  remains,  unlets 
By  fome  rude  ftorm  dilpers'd,  or  rarefy'd    . 
By  the  meridian  fun's  intenfer  heat: 
To  every  ftirub  the  warm  effluvia  cKng, 
Rang  on  the  graft,  impregnate  earth  and  Ikies. 
With  noltriU  opening  wide,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale, 
The  vig'rous  hounds  purfue,  wi,th  ev'iy  breath, 
Inhale  the  grateful  (learn,  quick  pleafures  fling 
Their  tingling  nerves,  while  their  thanks  repay. 
And  in  triumphant  melody  confefs 
The  titillating  joy.     Thus  on  the  air 
Depends  the  hunter's  hopes." 

Mr.  Beckford,  equally  energetic  in  his  endea- 
vours  to  difcover  and  afcertain    the   origin  and 
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property  of  scent,  very  modeftly  confeffes  his 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  in  a  few  lines  preparatory  to 
his  remarks  made  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  where 
he  obferves,  "  As  youaflc  me  my  opinion  of  scent, 
I  think  I  had  better  give  it  you  before  we  begin 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  hunting,  I  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you,  that  you  have 
puzzled  me  exceedingly ;  for  fcent  is,  I  believe, 
what  we  sportsmen  know  leaft  about.  Somer- 
Vile,  the  only  one  I  know  of  who  has  thrown 
any  light  upon  the  fubjeQ;  of  hunting,  fays,  I 
think,  but  little  about  fcent;  I  fend  you  his  words: 
I  fhall  afterwards  add  a  few « of  my  own."  Ad- 
verting  then  to  the  conclufion  of  the  above  quo- 
tation, he  moft  judicioufly  proceeds: 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Somervile,  in  think- 
ing that  scent  depends  on  the  air  only ;  it  depends 
alfo  on  the  foil.  Without  doubt,  the  beft  fcent 
is  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  effluvia,  as  he 
calls  it,  or  particles  of  fcent,  which  are  conftantly 
perfpiring  from  game  as  it  runs,  and  are  ftrongeft 
and  moft  favourable  to  the  hound,  when  kept  by 
the  gravity  of  the  air  to  the  height  of  his  breaft : 
for  then  it  neither  is  above  his  reach,  nor  is  it 
neceffary  he  fhould  ftoop  for  it.  At  fuch  times 
fcent  is  faid  to  lie  breajl  high.  Experience  tells 
us,  that  difference  of  foil  occafions  difference  of 
scent;  and  on  the  richnefs  and  moderate  moift- 
-  jiefs  of  the  foil  does   it  alfo  depend,   I  think,  as 
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well  as  on  the  air.  At  the  time  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  and  before  they  are  rotted,  we  know  that  the 
fcent  lies  ill  in  covert.  This  alone  would  be  a 
fufficient  proof,,  that  fcent  does  not  depend  on 
the  air  only.  A  difference  of  fcent  is  alfo  occa- 
fioned  by  a  difference  of  motion;  the  fafter  the 
game  goes,  the  lefs  fcent  it  leaves.  When  game 
has  been  ridden  after,  and  hurried  on  by  impru- 
dent fportfmen,  the  fcent  is  lefs  favourable  td 
hounds ;  one  reafon .  .of  which  may  be,  that  the 
particles  of  fcent  are  then  more  diflipated.  But 
if  the  game  ftiould  have  been  run  by  a  dog  not 
belonging  to  the  pack,  feldom  will  any  fcent  re- 
main. 

"  I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  what 
scent  exa&lyis:  I  have  known  it  alter  very  of- 
ten in  the  fame  day.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
depend*  chiefly  on  two  things;  the  condition. the 
ground  is  in,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.;  both 
of  which,  I  apprehend,  fhould  be  moift,  without- 
being  wet:  when  both. are  in  this  condition,  the 
fcent  is  then  perfeft;  and  vice  verfa,  when  the 
ground  is  hard,  and  the  air  dry,  there  feldom  will 
be  any  fcent.  It  fcarce  ever  lies  with  a  north  or 
an  eaft  wind;  a  foutherly  wind,  without  rain,  and 
a  wefterly  wind,  that  is  not  rough,  are  the  moft 
favourable.  Storms  in  the  air  are  great  enemies 
to  fcent,  and  feldom  fail  to  take  it  entirely  away.* 
A  fine  fun-fhiny  day  is  not  often  a  good  hunting 

R4  day; 
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day;  but  what  the  French  call  jour  its  dames*  warm 
without  fun,  is  generally  a  perfeft  one :  there  are 
not  many  fuch  in  a  whole  feafon.  In  fome  fog*, 
I  have  known  the  fcent  lie  high;  in  Qthers,  not 
at  all;  depending,  I  believe,  on  the  quarter  the 
wind  is  then  in.  I  have  known  it  lie  very  high 
in  a  mift,  when  not  too  wet;  but  if  the  wet  fhoukl 
hang  on  the  boughs  and  buihes,  it  will  fall  upon 
the  fcent,  and  deaden  it.  When  the  dogs  roll,  the 
(cent,  I  have  frequently  ohferved,  feldom  lies;  for 
whatreafon,  I  know  not;  but,  with  permiffion*  if  they 
fi&ell  ftroag  when  firft  they  come  out  of  the  ken- 
nel, the  proverb  is  in  their  favour  >  and  thai  fmetl 
is  a  prognoftic  of  good  luck, 

"  When  cobwebs  hang  on  the  bufltes,  there 
is  feldom  much  fcent*.  During  a  white  froft, 
the  (cent  lies  high;  as  it  alfo  does  when  the  froft 
is  quite  gone :  at  the  time  of  its  going  off,  fcent 
never  lie*:  it  is  a  critical  minute  for  hounds,  in 
which  their  game  is  frequently  loft.  In  a  great, 
dew,  the  fcent  is  the  fame.  In  heathy*  countries, 
where  the?  game  brujhts  as  it  goes  along,  fcent  fel- 
dom fails.  Where  the  ground  carries,  the  fcent 
is  bad,  for  a  very  evident  reafon,  which  hare-hun- 
ters, who  purfue  their  game  over  greafy  fallows, 
and  through  dirty  roads,  have  great  reafon  to 
complain  of.  A  wet  night  frequently  produces 
good  chafes,  as  then  the  game  neither  like  to  run 
the  covert,  nor  the  roads*     It  has  been   often 

remarked, 
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Remarked,  that  (tent  lies  beft  in  the  richeft  foils; 
and  countries  which  are  favourable  to  horfes,  are 
feldom  fo  to  hounds.  I  have  alfo  obferved,  that 
in  fome  particular  places,  let  the  temperature  of 
"the  air  be  as  it  may,  (cent  never  lies.**  • 

Amidft  the  various  opinions  upon  the  origin 
and  property  of  fcent,  the  moft  oppofite  join 
iffue  upon  the  fimple  queftion  of  doubt;  whether 
the  particles  of  effluvia  which  conftitute  what  is 
termed  fcent,  and  by  which  hounds  are  excited 
to  follow  the  game,  are  proper  identical  parts 
of  the  animal's  body  emitted  in  exhalations  of 
refpiration  from  the  lungs,  or  by  the  tranfpiration 
of  perfpirative  matter  through  the  (kin.  This,  per- 
haps, is  of  too  abftrufe  a  depth  for  the  utmoft 
extent  of  human  wifdom  to  explore  with  fuceefs. 
The  opinion  of  Somervile  feem&  founded  upon 
the  very  bafis  of  experimental  obfervation,  bet» 
tered  by  the  found  judgment,  and  practical  j«- 
marks,  upon  the  promoting,  or  retarding,  effefts 
of  both  the  atmofphere  and  foil;  to  which  One 
circumftance  alone  feems  to  convey  additional 
rays  of  elucidation.  It  muft  be  recollefted  by 
eveiy  fportfman,  who  has  occasionally  taken  the 
field  with  harriers,  that,  although  they  hzvt  pick* 
ed  the  trail  for  a  mile,  into  the  very  Jlubble^ 
fallow,  or  covtrty  where  the  hare  is  fitting  in  her 
form;  although  they  are  trying  round  her  in  every* 
rfireftion,    and  even   within  a  very    few   yards  • 

there 
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there  is  then  no  more  palpable  perceptible  fcent, 
than  when  they  trailed  at  half  a  mile  from  her  form  ; 
ancj  when  (he  lays  elofc,  it  is  evident  the  dog,  6x 
dogs,  derive  no  additional  advantage  from  being 
nearer  to  her,  (in  refpeft  to  finding,)  unlefs  by 
Jlealing  away^  or  jumping  up,  fhe  gets  into  mo- 
tion, when  the  fcent  is  then  afloat,  and  continued 
as  already  defcribed. 

Whether  this  enquiry  will  ever  be  traced  to  the 
fource  of  certainty,  is  almoft  immaterial;  it  is  a 
large  field  for  the  fpeculation  of  philofophy,'  and 
well  worthy  inveftigation.  From  a  contemplative 
review  of  the  operations  of  nature,  it  is  evidently 
demonftrated,  that  there  is  a  fecret  inftin&ive  prin- 
ciple infufed  into  the  whole  race  of  animals,  where- 
by they  are  impulfively  propelled  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpccies,  the  prefervation  of  their  ofF- 
fpring,  Or  an  implicit  purfuit  of  their  propenfities; 
fo  that  no  one  fhall  become  too  numerous  and  de- 
ftruftive  for  the  exiftence  of  another  upon  whom 
they  prey,  or  with  which  they  live  in  a  perpetual 
ftate  of  warfare.  It  ia  likewife  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  greater  likenefs  we  difcover  in  the  form  of 
the  animal  creation,  the  more  we  perceive  their 
friendly  difpofition  to  each  other  ;  becaufe  the  fcent 
of  their  bodies  afford  a  p  leafing  gratification  to  the 
fenfitive  faculty,  without  exciting  the  appetite;' if 
it  was  not  for  which  all-wife  difpenfation  of  a  fu* 
perior  and  invifibje  Pqwer,  the  fame  fpecies  woul^ 

devour 
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devour  each  other,  and  the  purpofes  of  the  crea- 
tion would  be  annihilated  by  the  operation  of  its 
own  works. 

SCHIRROUS.— The  fubftance  or  enlargement 
fo  called,  is  an  accumulation  of  obftruded  or  extra- 
vafated  lymph,  becoming  more  and  more  indurated 
by  its  ftagnant  retention.     All  tumours  of  this  de- 
fcription,  either  in  man  or  beaft^  fhould  be  attend- 
ed to  in  their  infancy ;  when  warm  ftimulants,  and 
powerful  repellents,  may  be  expe&ed  to  have  a 
proper  effefi,   previous  to  their. having  acquired 
induration ;   after  which .  ho  hope  of  obliteration 
Can  be  indulged,  but  by  inftrumental  extirpation* 
From  the  refle&ion  naturally  arifing  upon  which, 
will  appear  the  prudent  neceffity  of  paying  early 
attention  to  fwellings  and  enlargements  of  every 
defcription ;  that  nature  may  be  affifted  in  her  own 
efforts,  and  her  indications  promoted  without  de- 
lay,    Thofe.tumours  which  are  hard,  and  feeming- 
ly  infenfible,  not  feeling  pain  upon  preffure,  are  of 
the  indurated  and  fchirrous  kind ;  all  fwellings,  and 
enlargements,  in  which  there  is  palpable  heat,  con- 
ftant  pain,  and  a  (hrinking  from  the  touch,  denote 
suppuration,  which  fhould  be  promoted  by  means 
of  fomentations  and  poultices  applicable  to  the 
purpofe;  for  where  there  is  a  well  encouraged  for- 
mation of  matter,  and  a  good  difcharge,  there  is 
feldom  apy  difappointment  in  the  expedition  of  a 
fgeedy  cure. 

SCIATICA 
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SCIATICA— is  a  fpecies  of  r»iumat«m  at- 
tacking a  horfe  in  one  or  both  hind  quarters,  which 
is  fometimes  fo  fevere,  as  to  render  him  nearly  of 
quite  immoveable  in  his  ftall.  It  will  be  found 
enlarged  on  under  the  head  Rheumatism,,  where 
the  means  of  relief  ape  properly  pointed  out. 

SCOURING.— >A  horfe  is  kid  to  have  a  fcour- 
ing,  when  the  body  labours  under  a  continued 
lOQsufiss,  fimilar  to  a  courfe  of  purgation,  with- 
out any  perceptible  eaufe.  Some*  called  fluey 
carcafed  horfes,  are  liable  to  this  diforder  from  a 
variety  of  trifling  caufes,  explained  more  largely 
under  the  head  Loosen  xss,  which  fee*. 

SCR  ATCHES— are  cracks  in  the  heels  of  horfes* 
which  are  originally  produced  by  the  changes  of 
weather,  and  their  being  left  with  wet  heels  in  tfefc 
winter  feafon.     Thefe,  when  long  negle&ed,  afiuma 
a  degree  of  virulence,  and,  from  fmall,  and  almoft 
imperceptible  cracks,  become  clefts    with  ragged 
edges,  acquiring,   by  degrees,  a  kind  of  fungous 
callofity.     From   thefe  a  foetid  oily  ichor  is  dif- 
charged,  attended  with  an  inflamed  tenfion  of  the 
fetlock-joints,  and  fo  much  conftant  pain,  that  the. 
horfe  is  unwilling  to  move  in  his  ftall,  unlefs  conn 
pelled  fo  to  do;  and  when  a  leg  is  lifted  from  the 
ground,  he  fufpends  it  for  fome  time,  in  a  feeming 
ftate  of  mifery,  from  the  fear  of  putting  it  again 
U>  the  ground.     The  curev  confifts  folely  in  daily 

i  fomentation* 
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fomentations  of  warm,  well-boiled,  gelatinou* 
gruel,,  with  a  fponge;  followed  by  linfeed  poul- 
tices; dteffings  of  digeftive  ointment;  a  few  mu» 
retic  &alls,  given  three  days  apart;  and,  lafily* 
a  courfe  of  alterative  powders,  to  obtund  and 
correft  the  acrimony  in  the  blood.  If  they  have 
been  permitted,  by  negleft  and'  inattention,  to 
reach  their  rao ft. inveterate  ftate,  difplaying  promi- 
nent fungous  warts*  or  fmall  tetters,  mild  efcha- 
rotkfr,orinftruraental  fcarifications,  muft  be  brought 
into  ufe ;  without  one  or  both  of  which,  an  early* 
or  ceyain  cure  will  not  be  obtained. 

SCUT*— Tie  tail  of  either  hare  or  rabbit  it 4b 
called. 

SEAMS*-was  a  term  formerly  in  ufe  to  Ggbify 
the  re -Union  of  divided  parts  in  the  hoof  of  * 
horfe,  as  a  cured  sandcrack  ;  or  the  cleft  at  the 
jun&toi)  of  a  false  quarter,  with  the  uninjured 
part  of  the  foot. 

SE AT>~the  pofidon  on  borfehack*  A  perfoa 
once  mounted,  and  fitting  at  his  eafe,  free  from 
every  feemmg  conftraim,  with  his  body  pliably 
ere£i,  his  thighs  and  knees  adhering  clofely  to  the 
flritt*  of  the  faddle*  an  eafy  freedom  in  his  legs, 
and  a  perfonal  motion  correfponding  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  horfe,  is  fatd  to  have  a  good  ssa*« 
Thofe  whq  are  always  changing  their  portion* 

throwing. 
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throwing  about  their  arms,  flinging  their  legs, 
looking  every  way  but  the  right,  with  ftirrups  too 
long,  too  Jhort,  or  probably  one  fhorter  than  the 
other,  are  horfemen  of  a  very  different  defcription, 
having  a  very  bad  feat,  or  rather  no  feat  at  all. 

SETONS — are  artificial  drains  (or  minor  kind 
of  rowels)  in  horfes,  correfponding  in  effeft  with 
the  iflues  inferted  in  the  arms  or  thighs  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  They  are  generally  made  upon  the 
cheek,  or  under  the  jaws  of  a  horfe,  for  fome  de- 
feft  in,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  A  writer  of 
much  celebrity  admits  "  their  utility  to  be  very 
great,  becaufe  they  facilitate  the  difcharge  of  matter 
from  abfceffes,  without  the  neceflity  of  admitting 
much  air;  the  influence  of  which  upon  an  ulcer, 
produces- pain  and  fymptomatic  fever."  Another 
obferves,  that,  "  when  tumours  are  taken  in  time, 
whether  on  the  poll,  withers,  or  back,  not  hav- 
ing been  injudicioufly  retarded  by  common  farriers, 
(whofe  management  in  this  cafe  is  always  worfe  than 
the  disease,)  they  may  be  carried  off,  and  brought 
to  heal  by  the  difcharge  from  setons,  without  any 
of  the  ufual  butchery,  or  cauterization,  or  the  leaft 
blemifh  oriofs  of  parts.  Farriers  (he  continues) 
are  always  very  much  difpofed  to  proceed  with  the 
knife,  before  the  matter  of  the  tumour  is  fully 
conco&ed,  by  which  error  they  treble  the  difficulty,, 
protraft  the  period  of  cure,  and  probably  leave  an 
indurated  enlargement,  which  is  never  effaced." 

The 
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The  operation  is  in  itfelf  exceedingly  fimple, 
and  is  thus  performed  :  the  pra&itioner  being  pro- 
vided with  a  feton  needle,  of  a  fize  and  length  pro- 
per for  the. tumour  to  be  difcuffed,  and  having 
armed  it  with  a  fufficient  number  of  cotton  threads, 
in  proportion  to  the  effeft  required,  and  dipped  in 
digeftive  ointment  warm,  the  needle  is  to  be  intro- 
duced (if  poflible)  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  the  point  conduced  through  the  whole, 
and  brought  out  at  the  bottom,  as  a  depending  ori- 
fice is  of  confiderable  advantage  in  affifting  the  dif- 
cbarge.  The  feton  having  been  paffed  thrpugh  the 
abscess  or  tumour,  is,  then  feparated  from  the 
needle,  and  the  two  ends  tied  together :  or  if  the 
length  will  not  admit  of  that,  a  knot  may  be  form- 
ed, or  a  wooden  button  may  be  affixed  to  each  end, 
by  which  it  may  be  occafionally  pulled  up  or  down, 
as  when  the  two  ends  are  tied  together,  it  may  be 
moved  in  a  circle.  When  the  fwelling  is  perfeftly 
reduced,  and  the  offending  matter  entirely  run  off, 
the  feton  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  orifice  wiH 
foon  unite,  and  form  a  cicatrix,  without  any  far- 
ther application. 

SETTING  DOG— is  perhaps,  in  refped  to  na>- 
tural  formation  and  effeQ,  the  molt  beautiful  and 
attrafting  of  the  canine. fpecies  :  there  is  an  elegance 
of  figure,  an  uniformity  of  fbape,  make,  and  fpeed-; 
a  pleafing  variegation  in  colour,  (being  generally 
yellow,  or  brown  pied;}  an  inexpreffibly  anxious 
2  folicitation 
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felicitation  of  notice,  4nd  an  afpcft  of  affability 
and  anticipating  gratitude*  beyond  the  power  of  the 
pencil  to  dcpiily  or  the  pen  to  dcfcribt.  The  fporu 
ing  bufinefs  of  the  sitting-dog  (commonly  called 
the  Englifh  fetter)  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the 
pointer^  but  with  this  difference,  that)  admitting 
their  olfatlory  fenfations  to  be  equally  exquifite* 
and  that  one  can  difcover  and  receive  the  particle* 
of  scent  (alias  the  effluvia  of  the  game)  as  readily* 
and  at  an  equal  diftance,  with  the  other,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fport,  in  which  they  are  feparately 
engaged,  renders  it  neceffary  that  one  fhould  di» 
upon  his  legs,  what  the  other  does  by  proftration 
upon  the  ground ;  and  they  are  neither  mere  or  left 
than  the  cffieft  of  education ;  for  as  in  the  fport  of 
shooting  (with  the  pointer)  the  game  is  expe&ed 
to  rift,  fo  in  drawing  (with  a  fetting-dog  and  net) 
the  birps  are  required  to  lie. 

Naturalifts  feem  to  have  aflutned  a  greater  degree 
of  latitude  in  refpeft  to  the  canine  species,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  creation,  where  they  have 
been  lefs  at  a  lofs.  Great  mufical  teachers  incul- 
cate ftrongly,  one  forcible  precept  upon  the  minds 
and  memories  of  their  pupils,  which  is,  "  when 
they  happen  to  err  in  execution,  never  to  Jlop  ;  be- 
caufe  it  will  inevitably  ferve  to  convince  the  audi* 
tors,  fuch  are  inadequate  to  the  talk  they  have  un- 
dertaken; when  by  keeping  on,  not  one  in  ftfty 
may  know  an  accidental  mif-movement  has  taken 

place,"  • 
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pteqe."    Juft  fo  k  feems  to  fcave  beea  with  fpecu- 
latijvq  delineators  of  the  gavinx  race;  where  the 
Pedigree  could  mat  be  ascertained,  the  peculiar  kind 
of  any  4iftm&  clafs  appears  to  have  been  accidentally 
forgotten,     it  does  sot  feem  that  the  origin  of  the 
pointer  is  any  where  defcribed,  or  by  any  writer 
attempted;  but  by  the  tnoft  refpefted  authority  we 
have,  from  whence  information,   inftru£tion,   and 
entertainment,  can  and  may  be  derived,    we  art 
told,  '*  the  hound,  the  setting-dogt  $nd  the  ter- 
rier, are  only  one  and  the  fame  race  of  dogs;  for 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  fame  birth  has  pro* 
duced  fettiiig-dogs,  terriers,  and   hounds,    though 
the  hound  bitch  has  only  had  accefs  to  one-of  the 
three  dogs."     The  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is  precifely 
this,  that  although  Nature,  in  her  outlines,  has  fur- 
niflied  the  canine  race   with   powerful   inftin&ive 
properties,  by  which  their  propenfities,%titeir  plea-* 
fores,  their  difiikes,  and  attachments,  may  be  di(c lex- 
led  ;  and  notwithftanding  it  awft  be  admitted,  their 
olfoftory  fen<atiQn&  are  refined  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree beyond  the  human  fpecies;  yet  much  depends 
upon  the  means,  mode  and  wanner  of  education. 
This  has  been  jJeroonftrated  a  few  vears  fince  tee* 
yond  all  manner  pf  controveriy,    when  a  game- 
keeper  abfolutely  brought  a  full-grown  fig  to  hunt 
and  point  to  fhe  liiAns;  and  procured  a  coniidera* 
Me  emolument  fromdifp laying  repeated  proofs  c$ 
his  ingenuity,  patience,  and  perfeverance. 

Vol,  IL  S  SETTER, 
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-.SETTER,— in  the  game  of  hazard,  is  the  per-* 
fori  who  /ds  the  caster;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
player,  who  makes  ftakes  with  the  perfon  holding 
the  box  and  dice,  who,  if  he  throws  in,  draws 
the  money  y  on  the  contrary,  if  he  throws  vut%  the 
fetter  is  the  winner, 

SETTER-TO— -is  a  term  in  cocking.  The  fet- 
ter-to is  the  perfon  who  in  a  cock-pit  receives  the 
cock  (going  to  fight)  from  the  feeder,  and  hands 
him  upon  the  sod  during  the  battle,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  pit,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
match.  See  Cocking,  Cock-pit,  arid  Main  of 
Cocks*  < 

SHANK-BONE,— in  a  hotfe,  is  the  bone  ex- 
tending from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock-joint.  This 
bone  fhould  be  uniform,  firm  and  compaQ:,,  well 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  fore-arm  above, 
and  the  pattern  below ;  if  too  long  for  either,  or 
both,  the  fymmetry  is  totally  loft ;  and  hence  a  ge* 
neral  obje&ign  to  horfes  whofe  legs  are  too  long  for 
the  carcase,  which  is  a  defed  readily  obferved ; 
and  indifferent  judges  are  always  prepared  to  fay, 
fuch  a  horfe  has  "  too  much  day-light  under  him."  . 

.  SHAPE  and  MAKE.— The  «  ihape  and  make" 
tof  horfes  offered  for  fale,  is  fuch  an  eternal  echo, 
whether  at  the  public  hamnaer,  or  by  private  con- 
tra£t,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
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$at  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  no  fporting  fubjeft 
pan  be  more  completely  underftood ;  but  as  there 
are  eternally  younger  branches  coming  forward, 
and  monied  noviciates  paying  for  pijaftical  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  dealing,  fuch  extenfive  rules 
are  introduced,  to  inculcate  the  abfolute  neceffity 
for  circumfpe&ion  in  buying,  under  the  head 
<Hqrse,  that  not  a  fingle  line  of  utility  can  be  addeel 
upon  the  fubjeft# 

SHARK — was  the  moil, capital  horfe  of  his 
iime$  bred  by  Mr.  Pigott,  foaled  in  177I5  got 
by  Marsk,  dam  by  Smpt  out  of  the  dam  of  War- 
wick/hire Wag.  This  horfe  was  proved,  next  to 
Childers  and  Eclipse,,  to  have  been  poffefled  of 
more  fpeed  than  any  horfe  ever  bred  or  produced 
in  the  kingdom.  He  beat  all  his  cotemporaries  at 
every  diftance,  (long  or  Jhort,)  clearly  demojiftrai- 
ing  his  fuperiority,  whether  they  run  for  fpced^  or 
run  for  bottom.  His  diftin£b  winnings  are  too  re* 
mote  from  the  prefent  time  to  enumerate  individu- 
ally, but  they  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  gold 
cup  value  123  guineas,  eleven  hogfheads  of  claret* 
and  the  aftonifhing  fuin  of  20,000  guineas*  in 
plates,  matches,  fweepftakes>  forfeits,  and  bets. 
When  no  horfe  in  England  could  be  found  to  ftart 
againft  him,  he  was  taken  to  America  as  a  stal- 
lion, although  it  was  publicly  affirmed,  io,oo'o 
guineas  were  offered  for  him  before  his  departure  ; 
admitting  which  to  be  the  fa£l,  it  could. have  been 

S  2  done 
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done  with  no  other  motive  than  to  render  him  ft 
private  stallion  for  the  mares  of  thofe  tnly  who 
fobfcribed  to  the  aggregate. 

SHOEING  of  HORSES,— which  for  time  im- 
memorial remained  in  its  almoft  original  ftate,  has 
for  the  laft  fourteen  years  become  an  obje€t  of  im- 
portance and  general  inveftigation.  What  for  ft 
century  before  was  never  thought  worthy  a  mo- 
ment's confideration,  but  by  thofe  whofe  profeffion- 
al  province  it  was  to  form  the  shoes,  and  Jtt  ihem 
dn*  is  at  length  found  worthy  the  fafhionable  and 
condefcending  infpeQion  of  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, the  fiolijhtd  groom,  and  tte  illiterate  ftable- 
bdy.  This  change  is  well  known  to  have  originat- 
ed in  the  publication  of  "  Taplin's  Stable  Direc- 
tory" 1789;  which,  from  its  unprecedented  popu- 
larity, pafled  through  twelve  editions  in  the  ihort 
fpace  of  four  years.  To  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  upon  a  fubjeQ:  fo  long  negle&ed,  are  the 
public  indebted  for  the  much-wanted  veterinarian 
improvement  which  has  fincc  taken  place;  as  well 
as  for  the  constantly  increafmg  influx  of  veterina- 
ry writers,  who,  fpeculating  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
the  original  reformer,  have  obtruded  upon  the 
world  fuch  an  infinity  of  imitations^  and  fuch  a 
profufiou  of  what  they  have  thought  improvements^ 
that  the  difcerning  part  of  the  public  (plainly  per- 
ceiving the  deceptive  imbecility  of  fuch  attempts) 
rendered  them  abortive;   a  multiplicity  of  books 

having 
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having  been  announced  upon  veterinary  fubjc&s 
within  the  laft  feven  years,  which  have  been  imme- 
diately buried  in  oblivionf  without  a  fale  fufficient 
to  pay  even  for  the  paper  upon  which  the  works 
were  printed. 

The  rage  for  an  improvement  in  the  fyftem  pf 
farriery  which  Tapun's  books  had  induced,  ex- 
tended to  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ncccjptous  adventurers  became  vultanian  fpeculators 
in  every  direction.  Various  new,  important  and 
infalliblt  plans  of  shoeing  were  hyfothctically  in- 
troduced amongft  the  infant  crop  of  ntwlyfovm 
veterinarians;  one  avowed  bimfejf  an  advocate  for 
long  fhocs  ;  another,  for  Jltort  (hoes ;  a  third,  for 
high  (hoes;  a  fourth,  for  low  (hoes,  and  thin  heels; 
a  fifth,  for  half  (hoes;  and  a  ftill  more  fugacious 
groupe  of  theoreticians,  for  no  Jfiots  at  all  !  !  ! 
To  the  great  credit  of  the  nation,  and  the  ftrenu- 
ous  endeavours  of  inveftigating  individuals,  this 
fafhionable  thirfl  of  folly  >  this  infatuating  furor, 
feems  now  in  a  great  degree  to  have  fubfided,  and 
affords  reafon  to  believe,  as  well  as  to  hope,  the 
veterinary  mania  has  (at  leaft  in  this  refpeS)  at- 
tained its  crisis  ;  and  that  the  only  rational,  fafa, 
and  judicious  mode  now  in  general  ufe,  wtll  be  no 
more  attacked  by  the  wild  and  chimerical  fpecula- 
tions  of  thofe,  whofc  want  of  profeflional  (kill  and 
(Scientific  information  muft  ever  render  their  fchemes 
abortive. 

S3  That 
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That  gentlemen  will  dedicate  part  of  their  time 
to  examine  the  internal  ftru&ure  of  the  foot,  the 
anatomical  formation  and  jun&ion  of  the  bones, 
mufcles,  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  mem-? 
branes,  is  not  to  be  expefted ;  but  that  they  witf, 
upon  the  principle  of  felf-defence,"  be  careful  to 
underftand  enough  of  the  exterior,  to  check  oc-r 
cafionally  the  rude  hand  of  the  injudicious  or  in* 
confiderate   operator,    is   readily   to   be   believed. 
The  operative  aft  of  fhoeing,  in  its  general  fenfe, 
as  appertaining  to  the  making  of  the  fhoe,    the 
infertion  of  the  nails,  and  the  external  finifli  of 
the  foot,  are  too  well  known,  and  publicly  per- 
formed, to  require  the   moft  trifling  defcription. 
Although  one  general  data,  or  fixed  rule,  is  laid 
down,  by  which  all  good  and  found-footed  horfes 
lhould  be  fliod  without  an  exception,  (proportion- 
ing the  form,  fize,    fubftance  and  weight  of  the 
fhoe  to  the  ufe  of  the  horfe,)  yet  there  are  occa- 
fional  deviations,    which    cannot  confidently    be 
avoided,  but  muft  be  prudently  fubriitted  to,  when 
difeafes  of  the  foot,  or  injuries  to  the  hoof,  render 
them  truly  neceflary.     Hoofs,  it  is  well   known, 
are  not  all  alike,  nor  are  the  fame  hoofs  always  in 
the  fame  ftate ;  fome  are  preferved  fo  by  unremit- 
ting care,  and  ftrift  attention  ;  others  are  permitted 
to  get  into  decay,  and  to  become  difeafed   by  a 
want  of  both.     The  operative    farrier  has  his 
different  diftin&ions  and  denominations  for  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  hoof  which  come  under  his  band ; 
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as' the  found,  ftrohg,  firm,   black  hoof,  which  is 
generally  perfect,  and  vfeldom  either  defe&ive  or; 
difeafed;    the   rough  and  brittle  hoof,  .which  i* 
moftly  wide  and  weak,  requiring  nightly  flopping 
at  the  bottom,  and  oiling  round  the  top;  the  Jong) 
flat  and  fhelly  hoof,  tyljich  runs  all  to  tot,  and  leaver 
nothing  at  the  htel;  the  croqked  or  rather  horny 
hoof,  which,   from   a  defeft  in  radical'  moiftijre, 
grows  into  a  wrinkled:  rigidity,  that  almoft  fets 
both  the  rasp  and  butteris  at  defiance.     There 
are  alfo  others  fo  thin,rjwide,  and  expanded  above, 
and  the  outer  fole  fo.  prominent  on  each  fide  thq 
frog  below,,  that   fucb    are  called  fleihy-footed, 
and  require  a  fhoe  of  peculiar  .formation,;  as  well 
as  much  extra  care  in  fetting  it  on.     Some  hoofs 
are  fo  contracted*  with*  heat,  and  narrowed  at  .the 
heel,  (particularly  if  the  frogs  are  wafted  \>y  .thrufh 
and   corrofion,)    that  when   turned,    the  vacqppi 
bears  the  appearance  of  intentional  excavation* 

Under  this  accumulation  of  confiderations, 
fome  conditional  variations  mud  be  admitted, 
from  the  fixed  and  proper  rules  to  be  laid  down, 
although  the  fundamental  principle  fhould  ftili  be 
the  fame;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fuperfluous 
and  deftruftive  freedom  of  the  drawing-knife  aqd 
butteris,'  are  frequently,  and  with  great  juftice, 
condemned;  yet  they  muft  fometimes  be  brought 
into  moderate,  ufe :  but  thofe  who  render  them 
fubferyient  to  the  pyrpofes  required,  {hould  ii?va- 
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riabfy  irtftaln  it  itt  memory,  that  m6re  fray  b» 
iftjudicioufly  deftroyed  in  five  minutes,  than,  can 
£offibiy  be  reftorfcd  in  tf*N  months.  Thd  Entire 
art  df  shoeing  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  ton* 
cite  dfefcriptidri*  arid  confide  in  paring  the  fodt 
(When  it  is  rieceflafy)  with  judgment,  tcridernefi, 
4nd  flfety;  to  fortfl  the  tod*  With  good*  fubflam 
tial,  found,  Swedifli  irdfl,  of  a  ftiape  and  nkakd 
hereafter  to  Bfc  defended  j  ifi  feleftittg  nail*  of  a  pro* 
j>er  fize,  length,  et  ftfertgth*  Equally  adapted  id 
tlte  lhape  of  the  loot,  and  th€  weight  of  the  fhoc  j 
and,  laftly*  to  the  vtty  eriticai  talk  of  driving 
them  properly,  clinching  them  firmly,  and  finifti* 
ing  the  foot  neatly. 

The  aft  itfelf  being  thud  publicly  feen  in  prac- 
tice, and  generally  comprehended,  it  becomes 
only  ndceffary  (amidft  the  variety  of  fpeculative 
opinions  lately  obtruded  upon  public  notice)  to 
introduce  fuch  comparative  reafoning,  and  prac- 
tical proof,  of  the  fuperior  excellence  and  rational 
propriety  of  the  execution,  as  rtiay  enable  every 
reader  to  take  an  impartial  furvey  of  the  different 
modes  recommended,  in  doing  which,  he  is  then 
at  liberty  to  adopt  which  ever  he  may  be  induced 
to  think  approaches  the  neareft  to  perfe&ion. 

Amidft  the  great  variety  of  attracting  novelties 
which  iffued  from  the  prefs,  after  the  publica* 
tion  of  Tallin's  Pattern  Shoes,  was   "I  cpnr 
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cave  ftioe/'  moft  zsiloufiy  recommended  by  th* 
r^opfissoR  of  a  public  inftitution*  fince  deceafed; 
who*  bad  be  lived  only  a  few  weeks  longtir* 
Would  havd  received  the  nioft  unequivocal  proof* 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  Ihttrfr  when  put  into  compe* 
titiOR  with  tbfc  UNtfcfcitfG  criterion  of  fkactice  s 
but  happily  for  him,  and  luckily  for  his  gtpit  and 
opulent  friends,  (who  were  daily  and  fhamefully 
for  faking  hiui,)  he  died  juft  in  time  to  fave  his  re* 
putation.  Suffice  it$  therefore,  in  delicacy  to  his 
error,  as  well  as  to  his  memory,  Only  to  obferve* 
that  the  shoe  paffing  under  that  denomination 
(having  a  fmdoth  or  flat  inftde  to  dover  the  foot^ 
and  a  concave  fiirface,  to  come  in  tontaft  with 
the  ground  or  pavement)  Was  the  very  revtrft  of 
what  it  fhould  be,  and  only  calculated  to  render 
tender,  if  riot  cripple,  any  horfe*  if  obftinately 
pcrfevered  in;  as  will  be  candidly  admitted  by 
every  reader  of  rationality,  when  the .  representa- 
tion of  the  foot,  the  form  of  the  shoe,  and  the 
jetting  on  of  that  (hoe,  are  taken  into  diftinft  and 
feparate  confederation. 

That  this  may  be  done  with  a  more  comprehend 
five  and  general  effe£t,  divefted  of  scientific* 
difqnifition,  or  anatomical  ambiguity,  a  Plat* 
is  annexed;  which,  *with  very  little  explanatory 
matter,  will  afford  the  moft  perfeft  and  fatisfac* 
toty  elucidation.  A  is  the  representation  of  A 
found,  firm,  well -formed  hoof,  in  a  ftate  of  unem* 

1  bellifhed 
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belliflied  nature :  here  is  evidently  tio  detaftation 
jrequired^no  paring  off  at  the  heel — no  dicing 
off  from  the  fole-^-rno  cuttingTknife  at  the  toe;  nor 
does,  it,  with  an  eye  of  the  ftrifteft  judgment  and 
circumfpeftion,  feem  to  claim  or  folicit  from  the 
art  of  man,  any  other  affiftance^  than  prote&ion 
againft  the  injury  it  muft  inevitably  fuftain  from 
harder  bodies,  when  brought  into  ufe  by  conftant 
collifion.  That  this  fair  and  candid  inveftigation 
may  be  the  lefs  liable  to.mifconftru&ion,  and  that 
cynical  mifreprefentation,  or  envious  oppofition, 
may  not  (even  in  the  weakeft  minds)  warp  the 
effect  of  truth,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  circu- 
lar line  marked  1  is  the  line  of  articulation,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  diftinfl;  line  of  feparation ;  around 
which  is  the  wall  or  crujl  of  the  hoof,  (in  it* 
felf  infenfible,)  where  the  bearing  only  fhould  be, 
and  where  the  figure  5  of  E  will  be  found  accu? 
rately  formed  for  its  reception. 

That  part  of  the  foot  extending  from  the  line 
of  feparation  on  one  fide,  to  the  correfponding 
line  of  feparation  on  the  other,  having  the  frog 
in  the  center,  and  marked  2  on  each  fide,  is  called 
the  outer  fole,  covering  a  membranous  mafs,  or 
fubftance,  called  the .  inner  fole^  which  is  of  exr 
quifite  fenfibility,  requiring  protection  without 
prejfure  upon  the  external  part ;  which  it  will  be 
feen  (by  referring  to  the  Plate)  is  fufficiently 
afforded  by  the  concave  formation  at  Fig,  6  of  let- 
ter 
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ter  E,  which,  upon  the  accurate1  infpeflion  oF  the 
bed  informed  and  moll  experienced  inveftigators, 
muft  be  admitted  a  flioe  of  the  firft  perfection 
for  the  promotion  of  every  good,  and  the  preven? 
tion  of  every  ill. 

Having  thus  pVoduced  both  foot  and  Jhoe,  a£ 
tinfullied  reprefentations  of  nature  and  art,  and 
adapted  the  make  of  one  to  the  formation  of  the 
Other,  with  a  confiftency  no  man  of  common  com;^ 
prehenfion  will  prefuaie  to  difpute,  we  proceed  to 
an  impartial  examination  of  the  letter  B,  .which 
reprefents  the  mode  of  shoeing  adopted,  and 
feme  time  perfevered  in,  at  a  place  of  veterinary 
celebrity,  upon  the  dlfcontinuance  of  the  very 
Jliort-lived  concave  ftiqe. 

As  it  is  a  remark  of  long  (landing,    that  the 
fxterior  ftrikes  Jirjl^  fo  we  fhall  find  here,   that, 
upon  a  fuperficial  furvey  of  the  letter  B,  there  is 
a  neatnefs  in  the  execution,  that   feems  to  excite 
attention,  and  command   refpeft;  but  when  it  is 
critically  examined  with  the  eye  of  precifion,  and 
its  efficiencies  pointed  out,  it  then  lofes  all  power 
of  permanent    attraftion,   and    will    advance   no 
veil-founded*  claim  to  approbation  or  imitation. 
Admitting  (as  it  is  prefumed  no  oppofition  what- 
ever arifes  to  the  fa6t)  that  the  -wall  of  the  foot 
reprefented  by   Fig.   1,    fhoujd  have   its   bearing 
iipon  the  properly-adapted  part  of  the  Ihoe,  afcer- 

tained 
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taioed  by  referring  to  Fig.  5.  of  E,  and  continued 
home  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  heel  accurately 
terminated  by  the  Fig.  7  of  C;  let  us  fee  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  having 
the  (hoes  an  inch  and  a  half  tdo  fliort  at  eacb 
heel,  as  reprefented  by  Fig.  3  of  B,  where  NA- 
TURE,    REASON,     OBSERVATION,  '  and    EXPERIENCE, 

concentrate  their  whole  force  to  demonstrate  the 
confiftency,  the  fafety,  in  fa&,  the  indifpenfibl* 
neceffity,  of  its  being  continued  to  Fig-  4  of  fi9 
as  is  already  explained  by  previous  reference  t* 
Fig.  7  of  C* 

Convinced,  therefore,  beyond  the  (hadow  of 
doubt,  (as  every  reader  may  by  another  refefeftcc 
to  No.  1,)  that  the  wall  of  the  hoof  holds  forth 
its  own  proof,  that  the  fhoe  fhould  be  continued 
borne  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  heel,  or  that  it 
requires  no  Jlide  tti  all;  and  this  alternative  being 
firft  underftood,  and  then  acceded  to,  by  every 
comprehenfion,  it  will  be  equally  clear,  that  as 
much  as  art  falls  Jhort  in  the  fupport  which  na- 
ture requires,  proportional  muft  the  injury  be, 
by  the  inevitable  indentation;  invariably  produc- 
tive of  bruifes,  and  tendertiefs  upon  the  edge  of 
the  folet  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  preterna- 
tural ftri&ure,  corns,  c&llojities,  and  other  ills, 
which  would  be  more  petfe&ly  uftderftood  by  an 
examination  of  ahy  fuch  fobjeS,  after  a  fhoe  one 
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third  too  Jkort  had  been  eight  or  ten  days  in  con- 
ftant  wear. 

By  way  of  concluding  obfervations  ttpon  <he 
Plate,  and  its  purpofe,  it  feecomes  only  ne^ef. 
fary  to  remark,  that  the  fetter  €  h  the  hoof  of  a 
large  faddle  or  carriage  horfe,  w*ell  covered  for 
the  peruemtnt  of  the  metropolis,  or  travelling 
upon  the  turnpike-road.  That  the  letter  B  i«  a 
perfe£t  model  of  good  (hoeing  for  hunter &t  hack- 
ney, provided  the  heel  of  the  ftioe  was  c^xrtinu- 
ed  to  Fig.  4,  inftead  of  terminating  at  3.  That 
Fig.  8  is  called  the  vreb  of  the  shoe,  which  is, 
in  faft,  no  more  than  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
iron,  and  may  be  widened,  or  narrowed,  en- 
tirely by  the  judgment  of  the  smith,  or  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  owner.  That  Fig.  9  is  the  cavi- 
ty called  the  groove,  or  fullering,  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  above  which  (tn  shoeing  of 
excellence  and  fuperiority)  they  ihould  never 
constitute  a  prominence ;  arid  that  ihe  letter  D  is 
no  more  than  a  back  view  of  the  ftiort  ftoe, 
for  fome  time  fo  powerfully  recommended, 
which  has  already  moft  defervedly  fallen  into  dif- 
fepute. 

'  Having  considered  it  neceffary  to  introduce 
fuch  minute  references  as  wiH  ftiflkiently  demon- 
Urate  the  difference  between  good  (hoeing  and  bad, 
it  remains  only  to  add  a  fingk  deficiency  of  shoe- 
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ing  8Mith$  in  general,  who,  from  indolence,  it* 
attention,  or  inability,  entirely  lofe  fight  of,  or 
never  form  at  all,  the  proper  line  of  diftin&ion  be- 
tween the  bearing  of  Fig.  5  for  the  cruft  (or  wall) 
Fig.  1 ;  and  the  proteftion  afforded  the  outer  fole$ 
Jig.  2,  by  the  internal  concave  example  in  Fig.  6. 
Confidering  this  remiflhefs  in  the  operator,  and 
ihoeing  too  Jhort  at  the  heels,  to  constitute  the  pre* 
valent  and  principal  errors  requiring  re&ification, 
it  is  anxioufly  to  be  hoped,  that  thofe  whofe  minds 
are  open  to  conviction,  will  contribute  their  af- 
fiftance  to  inculcate  the  neceffity  of  adopting  one 
invariable  ftandard  as  a  leading  ftep  to  general 
xeformation. 

SHOEING  SMITH.— The  Ihoeing  fmith, 
jnore  frequently  known  by  the  denomination  of 
blacksmith  or  farrier,  is,  unluckily  for  thofe 
who  profefs  it,  a  bufinefs  of  much  greater  bodily 
labour  than  profeffional  emolument;  hence  it  is, 
that  few,  except  the  very  lowed  claffes  of  fociety, 
can  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  it.  Here 
then  has  always  befen  the  deficiency  fo  much 
complained  of,  and  fo  univerfally  known,  with 
all  the  practitioners  of  the  old  fchool,  afting  as 
smiths  and  farriers,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  their 
original  want  of  education,  the  means  of  inftruc- 
tian,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  properties 
of  medicine,  ihould  have  hitherto  fecluded  them 
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from  every  chance  of  mental  improvement,  and 
perfonai  emulation.  If  we  advert  to  their  manners^ 
we  find  them  in  direft  uniformity  with  their  intel* 
le&ual  capacity :  rude  by  nature,  they  become  curt* 
ning  by  art;  unfortunately  untaught,  it  is  their 
greateft  pride  to  become  proportionally  untraftabUi 
$nd  know  fo  little  themfelves,  they  confidently  af- 
feft  to  believe  but  little  is  known  by  others  :  fhield* 
ed  by  which  ideal  fagacity,  they  obftinately  perfift 
in  an  opinion  of  their  own,  in  oppofition  to  every 
pther^  or  iitfUvidually  determine. to  abide  by  no  ra- 
tional opiniQn  at.  all* 

Whena  candid  ^omparifdft  is  made  between  their 
dangerous  and  laborious  Employment  and  their  dif* 
proportioned,  emoluments,  it  muft  be  admitted  by 
evejy  mind  of .  liberality,  they  are  the  worft  paid 
for  tfcpir  drudgery  of  any  fet  of  men  in  the  uni. 
verfe.  Hence  arifes  that  fierik  apathy  in  the  bufi* 
nefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  fubjeft  of  general  in* 
dignation  and  univerfal  contempt ;  and  is  the  only 
.well-founded  reafon,  why  there  are  fo  few  men  of 
education,  or  inteile&ual  ability,  to  be  found  amidft 
the  daily  increafing  number  who  profefs  the  prac- 
tice* Cuftom,  too,  has  excluded  them  from  any 
refpeftable  weight  in  the  fcale  of  fociety ;  thereby 
rendering  the  obftacles  to  worldly  elevation  too  nu- 
merous, and  too  uncertain,  for  even  the  mod  lau- 
dable and  fpirited  emulation  to  encounter,  with  even 
a.  defiant  probability  of  fuccefs.  Thefe  confidera- 
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tions  ueadiiy  reconcile  it  to  reafon,  why  (upon  die 
jBoft  moderate  calculation,  taking  the  kingdom  in 
general  from  one  extremity  to  another)  there  are 
not  more  than  one  in  every  hundred,  who  exiftg  by 
die  praftiee  of  shoeing  and  parried,  that  can 
{peak  with  precision  upofi  the  property  of  the  me- 
dicine he  pre  fieri  be*;  or  elucidate,  with  propriety, 
the  probable  p.roGefs,  or  ultimate  effeft,  of  the 
o*b*4tion  he  rtoonm&nii. 

In  fych  predicament,  profeably  anxious  to  do 
good,  without  the  pcrfonal  pozotr  to  effect  it,  they 
may  be  impartially  confidered  "  men  more  finned 
againft  than  finning;"  and,  in  many  inftancts, 
much  more  entitled  tp  the  commiieratkm  of  the 
enlightened,  than  the  contemptuous  indifference 
they  fo  frequently  receive.  Happily,  however,  for 
the  vocation  itfelf,  much  more  happily  lor  the 
community  at  large,  improvement  in  the  practice 
of  farri£*y  ha*  at  length  become  an  objeft  of  na- 
tional confideratioQ;  and  the  kiftittttion  has  been  re* 
peatedly  honored  with  pajilia^entar^y  contribu* 
tions  ;  under  which  p*e4i&ive  ray  of  reformation, 
part  of  the  prefent  generation  jnay  probably  not 
only  derive  future  advantage,  but  live  to  fee  the 
former  fyfteni  refcuedirom  the  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity by  which  it  h*s  been  for  fo  many  centuries  dif- 
graced.  The  great  hazard  arifing  from  the  pra&iee 
of  the  injudicious  or  ill  informed,  is  their  pofleffing 
an  unreftrained  power  of  plunging  into  a  botd  and 
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inconfiderate  ufe  of  the  molt  dangerous  medicines* 
the  prefent  operation  and  ultimate  eflFeft  of  whick 
they  fo  little  underftand,  and  are  fo  abfolutely  un* 
Able  to  explain. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  heir  of  bleeding. 
Towellings  purging^  glyflering,  and  bliflering,  near- 
ly all  taking  place  (with  the  fame  fubjeft)  within 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  j  and  could  a  thou* 
fandth  part  of  the  poor  unfortunate  animals  fo 
rafhly  annihilated,  but  rife,  and  recite,  the  load  of 
medical  combuflibles  and  contrarieties  by  which 
they  were  defiined  to  their  long  and  lajl  fleep, 
what  a  complicated  hiftory  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  would  be  brought  to  light,  and  what  a 
fcene  of  froftffional  knowledge  difplayed,  to  form 
the  hafis  of  reformation,  with  that  long  lift 
of  fublime  difquifitionifts,  who,  waving  the  dif- 
graceful  appellations  of  fmith  and  farrier,  are  be- 
coming  veterinary  surgeons  in  almoft  every  re- 
mote corner  of  .the  kingdom !  One  great  and  almoft 
invincible  error  amongft  the  veterinarian  fraternity 
(of  whom  there  are  many  juveniles  now  to  be  feen) 
is  their  fuperficial  furvey,  and  hafty  decifion,  in 
cafes  of  the  utmoft  magnitude;  anticipating  the 
frognoflics,  without  even  descending  to  examine  the 
predominant  fymptoms  of  disease.  Paffionately 
fond  of  affecting  infallibility,  t;hey  raihly  promife 
more  than,  they  find  themfelves  able  to  perform ;  * 
and  thus  by  their  own  weaknefs,  voluntarily  ex- 
pofed,  are  frequently  compelled  to  retraft  to-morrow, 
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what  they  have  rooft  inconfiderately  zttefttd  t$-daj  ? 
diereby  overwhelming  themfelves  with  a  load  of 
profeffional  iifgract^  from  which  there  fecms  no 
fanguine  profpeft  of  fpeedy  extrication. 

Smiths  and  farriers  irt  genera)*  beihg  unfor- 
tunately  ignorant  in  the  peculiar  property  of  each 
particular  roedirine,  is  not  a  greater  misfortune* 
than  their  being  abfolute  ftrangersto  ihemedhinth 
thtmfclvt$i  thereby  becoming  thfe  (landing  dupes  of 
adulteration.  The  wareboufes  and  (hops  ef  infe* 
f ior  druggifts,  it  is  well  known  by  men  of  ekperk 
encey  are  by  no  means  reinarkable  for  ptofeffiohal 
purity  ;  in .  fome  obfeure  corner  of  which  is  gene- 
tally  a  r-ifervoir  of  rubbifl^  admirably  Adapted  to 
the  price  and  prafticc  of  farriers,  witH  whom  a 
cuftqm  fo  laudable  has  been  eftablifbed  for  time 
immemorial,  and  from  fthe  palpable  pecuniary  ef- 
fe&s  upon  both  parties  is  not  likely  to  beabolifhed, 

SHOOTING— is  become  a  fport  of  fo 'touch 
pleafure  and  umverfality,'  that  the  legiflature  has 
found  it  expedient  to  extfaft  an  annual  contribution 
of  shree  guineas  from  every  individual  who  en- 
joys it.  In  faft,  it  is  fo  perfectly  congenial  to  tfye 
difpofitions  of  the  people,  and  fo  truly  conducive 
to  the  greateft  bleffing  in  life,  health,  that  it 
fhould  feem  its  votaries  have  annually  inereafefd  in 
proportion  to  the  conditional  reftrainu  of  parlia- 
mentary prohibition.  Shooting,  in  its  moft  ex- 
ten(ive  fignification,  may  be  fuppofed  to  imply  th* 
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ft&  of  ^otiagmthaffowiing^iecfc^  at  any  obje& 
in  general,  Jwkhoura  fpeqific  determination}  but, 
narrowed  intb  a  tefs.diffufe,  and  more expreffive 
cowipfefc,  it  {is  then  reduced  to  the  more  particular 
points  thus  Refined*..  ft  n't  as  ah  x  fliootiiig,  .par* 
Bridge  ihooting,  \&Mfo'hm  ftoQtmg,  cwtex  >ibooting) 
kAaatfrfepotjng,  sN^EiftooGingibttcK:,,  wim?  fowl* 
<&c  Thefe  QDe.  plea lures  ikying  a  little  in  the  dif- 
{ercpceibf  pmrfuit  ain<£  enjoyment*  tut  hawi,  ac* 
cording  tb  .the  feafonv  their  various  ijegrees  pf  aj> 
IfaBkion;  >PJiea  fatal,  fhootipg  begins  (unflec  Qertaifc 
penalties  <ahd.  Teftiu&ions,  if*  killed ;$tfo#e  loir  afitr 
the  days  mentioned)  oV  the  j£*/2  of  O&tohtr  in  every 
year,  andends;ontbe  jJry?  of  February  following. 
SaaJtridge  ftooting  begins  on  the  jirfiof  SepUfnier^ 
and  extends,  to  thp^ftrfi  of  February  next  ending* 
The  feafon  (under  firaikrreiiri&ipns,  but  heavier 
penalties)  for  killing  ^uth-fowl,  or  black  game* 
commences  on  thei&teh  of  AuguJt^tvA,  terminates  on 
the  10th  of  Dzcembtr;  and  for  groufe,*  or  red  game, 
on  the  12th  of  Augujl^  and  ends  on  the  10th  of 
Decemhtr.  \  Woodaoqks  and  Snipes  being  birds  of 
jaflagc*  and  not  included  in  any  %&  for  -the*  prefer- 
rvation  of  >game,  the  time  for  filling  is  unlimited; 
.being  entirely,  dependent  upon  the  feafon,  the  coun- 
try they  ^appear  in*  and  the  flights  as  they  arrive* 

♦ 
Phe *saj*t  srioQTiNa  may  be  Cdnfidefed  the  moft 
-laborious,   aittdileaft  entertaining,   of   the*  whole, 
.unlefs  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk',  Effex,  Hampfhire,  pnd 
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fome  other  counties,  where  the  large  tra&s  of  lofty 
woodlands,   and  correfponding  underwood,    con- 
tribute fo  materially  to  their  annual  increafe  arid 
prefervation.      Tbi*  fport  is  moftly  putfued  with 
4he  fmall  fpringing  fpaniel,  whafe  eager  tongue,  the 
moment  he  touches  /cent  of  the  foot,  or  winds  the 
Mrd9  gives   4C  early  note  of  earneft  preparation." 
Pointers  of  great  ftrength,  and  high  courage,  hunt* 
ed  with  a  belt,  are  frequently  inftrumental  to  good 
fport,  and  great  fuccefs;   but  they  muft  be  faft 
goers,  and  once  knowing  their  bufinefs,  not  readily 
4ifpofed  to  Jlop,  or  draw  {lowly  ;  if  fo^  the  bird 
will  frequently  rife  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  covert, 
or  at  fuch  a  dijtance,  thai  an  open  fhot  will  but 
feldom  be  obtained,  particularly  in  a*country  thin 
of  game.     Thofe  who  wifh  to  preferve  well-bred 
«*nd  welt-broke  pointers  in  a  ftate  of  unfullied  ex- 
cellence, will  not  accuftom  them  to  covert  hunting, 
but  invariably  ufe  their  fpanielainone  of  the  fport* 
for  which  they  were  fo  evidently  intended. 

Partridge  shooting  is,  to  a  contemplative 
mind,  of  a  much  more  entertaining  defcription; 
for  the  objefts  of  purfuit  being  found  in  the  open 
.fields,  every  part  of  the  fport  is  feen  and  enjoyed. 
Partridges  are  not  in  equal  abundance  every  year, 
tout  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
weather  during  the  time  of  laying  the  eggs,  as  well 
as  the  time  of  hatching;  which  is  almoft  invaria- 
.Wy  between   the  middle  and  the  end  of  June. 
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Wken  the  months  of  May  and  June  are  dry,  birds 
are  in  general  exceedingly  numerous,  and  propor- 
tionally ftrong  upon  wing  by  the  commencement  of 
the  shooting  season;  but  when  heavy  and  dread- 
ful rains  fall,  as  they  frequently  do  during  the  hay 
harvest,  the  deftruftion  is  incredible.  Such  con- 
tinued rains  not  only  chill  the  eggs  during  incuba- 
tion, but  drown  numbers  of  the  young  almoft  fo 
foon  as  they  are  out  of  their  fhells.  Wet  feafons 
alfo  are  deftru£Uve  to  ants,  upon  which,  and  their 
eggs,  young  partridges  and  pheafants  principally 
fobfift.  Partridges  fo  foon  as  the  corn  is  cut  down, 
and  they  are  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  the  fhel- 
ter  and  proteftiori  under  which  they  yrere  bred, 
difplay  a  moil  wonderful  timidity  and  dread  of 
danger ;  to  \*hich  the  whole  covey  are  induced  by 
the  unceafing  anxiety  of  the  hen  for  the  fafety  of 
her  young. 

Thus  inceflantly  alive  to  perpetual  fear,  they 
i  change  their  fituation  repeatedly  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day;  as  well  to  infure  fecurity  from  all  probable 
danger,  as  to  fupply  the  calls  of  nature.  In  the  firft 
part  of  the  (hooting  feafon,  while  the  Jlubbles  of 
wheat  and  barley  are  frelh,  and  not  rendered  too 
b^re,  or  too  much  beaten  by  cattle,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  either  one  or  the  other,  both  late  at  night,  . 
and  early  in  the  jnorning:  after  feeding  in  whichf 
(if  not  difturbed  by  the  approach  of  thofe  in  pur- 
suit of  them,)  by  a  fjgnal  from  the  hen,  they  rife 
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gently,  as  it  were,  in  a  ciuftier,  arid  glide  or  ffiim 
along  with  as  little  flutter  as  poffible  to  the  ncarefl 
turnips,  (landing  clover,  rufhy  moors,  or  grafly 
low  coverts,  in  f6me  of  which,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  they  arc  always  to;  be  found  >  and  not 
unfrequently  near  a  watry  ditch,  or  running  ftrearaaj 
as  it  is  at,  this  time,  and  only  once  a  day,  they  take* 
this  part  of  their  fuftenarice  r  but  a  j  there  ac^naany 
billy  countries  in  which  wfcter  is  but  rarely  to  be 
found,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  their  wants  in  thi$ 
refpeft  may  be  amply  fupplied  by  the  morning  dew* 
drops  with  which  vegetation  fo  plentifully  abounds. 

The  dogs  pebuUafly  appropriate  to  and  ufed  iu 
this  fport,  farre  principally  eointersj  at  leaft  with- 
thofe  who:  rank  , as  sportsmen,  and  have*  too  high 
£  refpe£t  for*  its  charafter  to  degrade  the  order;  and 
it  is  never  pui  fued  with  greater  confiftency,  or  en-. 
joyed  with  greater  extacy,  (or  more  fuccefs,)  than 
-when  too.  vha%y  guns,  or  too  many  dogs,  are  not  Teen 
in  the  field  together.  Any  number  above' two  of 
the  former,  and  two  brace  of  the  latter,  in  one 
company,  evidently  denote  umch  more  of  poaching 
rapacity^  and  an  intentional  annihilation  of  game, 
than  of  sporting  equity.  Double-barri^led! 
puns  partake  a  little  of  the  fame  impreffion,  being 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  very  fcarcity 
fo  much  and  fo  conftantly  complained  of.  The 
art  of  sh&oting  flying,  in  which  numbers  are  fp 
exceedingly  expert,  and  which,  in  fa£l,  may  be  fo 
x  eafily 
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eafily  attained,  is  not,  in  general,  acquired  with 
jhat  facility  by  young  fpoftfmen,  which  might  na- 
turally be  fexpe&ed*  This  13  entirely  owing  to  tht 
timidity,  volatility^  a,nxitty,  and  impatitncc,  of  the 
mind*  at  the  very  critical  moment  when  all  ihould 
be  qwel  find  calm  within ;  but  at  the  imprcffi ve  crifis# 
when  the  «point  takes  place,  and  the  animal  is  fixed 
feemirigly  immoveable,  under  an  inftin£tive  im*> 
pulfc,  which  ihftafttarieoufly  excites  in  the  human 
frame  a  mc>ft  aweful  fehfation,  (the  heart  palpitat- 
ing with  hope,  fear*  and  suspense*)  the  bird* 
jrife,  and,\tith  fo  much  naify  rabidity,  that  U& 
mind  and  body  being  equally  agitated,  no  partteu* 
lar  bjrd  is  fiogkd  -for  the  aim,  at  the  inftant  of 
fulling  the  trigger,  and  the  whole  efcape. 

There  is  no  purfuit,  game,  or  amufementa  in 
which  a  proficiency  is  to  be  obtained,  can  require 
st  nicer  eye,  a  Headier  hand,  a  cooler  head,  or  a 
more  phllofophic  patience,  than  the  spo*f  before  u&, 
Sporfcftnen  of  experience  wafte  neither  jheijr  timt 
Dor  tftek  labour;  they  well  know,  according  to  th$ 
flefcrifrtion  not  long  fiftce  given,;  wherp  to  find 
Jhe  game,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day;  and  vtt 
feldom  feen  hunting  their  dogs  in  unlikely  ptaeeau 
They  cover  the  ground  flowly  aOd  deliberately* 
fhat  none  fhould  remain  unbeaten,  or  bir^s  be  left 
behind:  when  a  dog  Hands  (or  tfakes  his  point) 
jhe  mafter  fliould  for  a  tiioment  Jiand  Jlill  alfo; 
fa  general  Jjtillncfs  fettles  the  dog  inore  firjnly  to 
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his  point,  and  the  birds  arc  more  likely  to  lie.  Jf 
the  gunner  hurries  up,  (as  many  frequently  do,)  it 
hurries  the  dog  alfo,  and  not  only  makes  him  im- 
patient, but  the  game  probably  gets  up  ovi  afjhot  j 
or,  what  is  equally  productive  of  mortification,  he 
himfelf  gets  up  to  the  point  fo  flurried,  and  out  of 
breath,  that  he  finds  it  impracticable  to  take  re- 
gular aim ;  and  when  he  fancies  he  does,  the  bo<r 
dily  tremor  he  is  in  renders  the  fliot  ineffe&ual.  Tq 
become  a  fteady  &nd  good  fhot,  forae  few  fhort 
rules  are  unavoidably  necefTary,  the  principal 
of  which  is  cool  deliberation :  thofe  of  too  warm, 
hafty  *and  impetuous  a  difpofition,  fhould  retain  in 
memory  a  fingle  line  from  the  immprtal  bard  j 

V  Wjsej,y  spiel  flow;  they  stum?;.!  who  mnfaft." 

When  the  dog  has  enjoyed  his  point  fufficiently, 
whether  the  birds  are  walked  up,  or  rife  fponta- 
neoufly,  the  gun  (hould  never,  be  raifed  to  the 
thoulder  till  the  whole  covey  are  patiently  furvey- 
fed,  and  the  very  bird  fixed  upon,  at  which  the 
aim  is  intended  to  be  taken;  this  once  done,  and 
the  eye  not  removed  from  the  devoted  viHim  till 
the  iqftrument  of  death  is  brought  to  bear,  the 
fight  once  caught,  and  the  motion  with  the  trigger 
made  in  the  critical  and  correfponding  twinklings 
fuccefs  in  moft  inftaqces  muft  eventually  enfue.  It 
may  not  be  inapplicable  to  remark,  that  the  proT 
greis  to  perfeQiop  is  greatly  retarded,  amonrgft,  the 

8  juveni\e 
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juvenile  branches  of  jsporting  society  (when  fhoot- 
jng  ih  company)  by  invariably  and  emulative!/ 
(but  very  inconfiderately  and  imprudently)  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  first  fliot:  the  error  being 
mutual,  fo  is  the  difappointment ;  probably  both, 
or  all,  mifi;  to  which  nothing  enfues  but  a  vacant 
Jiare  of  mortification,  not  to  add  difgrace :  but  ff 
a  bird  happens  to  fall,  it  is  produ&ive  of  clamour, 
and  general  jealQufy  :  it  is  claimed  by  all:  and 
perfonal  acidities,  from  fuch  trifling  circumftances, 
have  fometimes  arifen  about  a  paltry  partridge, 
that  have  continued  during  the  lives  of  the  parties. 
The  prudent  and  patient  who  (hoot  in  company, 
will  be  circtraifpeft  in  every  motion ;  they  will  not 
take  aim  at  thefirfi  bird  which  happens  to  rife,  (to 
be  confufed  by  thofe  who  are  rifing,)  or  fix  upon 
a  bird  on  the  left  hand  when  a  companion  is  on  that 
Jide,  and  the  bird  going  off  dire&ly  acrofs  him. 
The  right  hand  man  and  the  left  fhculd  take  inva- 
riably birds  on  their  own  diftinft  fides;  but  wften 
they  go  off  fn  a  direft  line,  circumftances  and  pro- 
ceedings muft  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Grouse  shooting  differs  but  little  from  the  pre* 
ceding,  excepting  its  being  more  laborious,  and 
taking  place  in  the  hotter  months,  and  in  the  morg 
hilly  or  mountainous  countries.  This  fpecies  of 
game  is  not  univerfally  difperfed,  like  the  par- 
tridge, over  the  face  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  native 
inhabitant    of   fome    particular    diftrift   in   wild, 

remote. 
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remote,, or  peculiar  fituations.  They  were  foipe 
few  year*  firace  to  be  plentifully  feen  in  many  partp 
of'  Walbs,  and  in  the  New  Fx>rjest  o£  Hamp- 
shire;, but  they  are  now  very  much  reduced,  and 
rarely  to  be  found;  at  lead  not  in  fufficient  miiBr 
hers  to  render  it  a  fport  worth  purfuing..  In  the 
northern  counties  bordering  upon  the  Tweedy  and 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  they  are  fo  numerous, 
that  many  of  the  njoft  opulent  and  eager  fpqrtf- 
men  make,  very  long  and  expenfive  jdurnies,  to 
fatiate  themfelves,  and  weary  ^  their  dog$d  with 
an  unreftrained  and  unlimited  profufion  of  fport* 
The  groufe  is  larger  than  the  partridge,  and*  when 
fullgrown,  weighs  fro^  twenty  to  two-and-tweujty 
jounces,  .  The  plun>*ge  is  variegated,,  and  beauti- 
folly  corapofed  pfr  black*  redv  sfedvfhite}  the  tail 
feeing  fimilaf  to  that  pf  tho  partridge,  but  a  llttls 
Jatfger,  wfeen  extended  w  flight.  . 

Thet  ctf.qusfc  pepfeveftngly  adhere  to  thofe;  moun- 
tains and  moors  whi^fo  are  covered  with  heath,  felr 
dom  or  ev^r  d«fce*)4iflg  into  the .  totyer ,  ground 
They  fly  in  packs^  confiding  of  four  or  five  brace; 
and  j^dplge,  uponiinleryening  drafts  pf  foft  mt>fly 
ground*  particularly  in  the  hotter:  months  of  the 
yeai?f  .  Th$  ,c^qkliflg:  noife  of  th?  ?ock  may;  be 
heasdi  H  a  co^ffderabje  diftanee*  apd  when  once  the 
dog  makes  hip  pDim$  he  is  corr^uGf^ly  the  firft  bir4 
tipoi}  wing*  .  Upon  the  poiktjerV  being  firft  ob-? 
f«ved  ;M>  Jimi*  it  i«  i$ftjuij;ly  ng$egary  to.ke^p  tljq 
i  '  eye 
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eye  forward)  for  if  thfe  birds  ar£  pere*i*e4  to 
*r*#  theifr  heads,  and  nm,  it  is  cortfidered  ail;  i*< 
fallible  fign  they  will  iiot  lie  well  during  that  day  j 
in  which  cafe  there  is  no  alternative)  but  to  head 
{he  dog,  and,  if  poffibtej  k$«P  Ffr<te  with  theps,  fo 
$g  to.  be  within  ftlot  whefn  they  rife;  if  which  ad* 
vantage  is  not  taken*  many  a  long  and  laborious 
<Jay  may  be  undertaken  Withdut  tht  confolation  of 
a  Angle  bird*  As  the  tint*  for  this  fport  cchn# 
mences  in  the  fultry  feafoii*  and  generally  in  parts 
of  the  country  remote  from  expeditious  means  o£ 
conveyance,  they  do  not  very  frequently  reach 
the  Metropolis ;  at  lcaft  in  fuch  a  recent  ftate  as  to 
be  perfefily  attrafting:  they  ate  (particularly  if  not 
killed  remarkably  clean)  very  foon  difpofed  to^t*-* 
fridity;  and  if  required  or  intended  to  be  feat  to 
any  great  diftance,  they  fhould  be  driwri  as  footi 
as  convenient  after  they  arefhot,  and  the  Vacuum 
filled  up  with  fine:  heath  or  herbage  for  the 
journey* 

Cock,  (or  Woodcock)  shooting  is  of  a  diflfe-, 
rent  and  moft  entertaining  description,  when  and 
wherever  a  plenty  fof  tbefpart cto'be  fouhd.  The 
woodcock  is  a  bird  pf  paflagd^  agd  found  frequent- 
ly in  a  greater  or  lefs  degrfec  about  the  fecond, 
jthird,  or  laft  week  pf  -O&oben  Their  annual  ar- 
rival in  this  country  is  more  or  lefs  protra&ed  by  • 
the  uncertainty  of  the  HoinA  and  wether  at  that 
particular  fc'afon;   the  eaft  and  north*eaft  winds 

(with 
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(with  a  foggy  heavy  atmofpherej  bring  them  over 
in  the  greateft  plenty.     Upon  their  firft  arrival, 
thej$iave  the  appearance  of  being  nearly  exhaufted, 
an4  drop  under  the  neareft  offered  prote&ion  to 
the-fea-fhore;  high  trees,  hedge-rows,  final!  jcopfes, 
heath,  tufts  of  buflies  and  brambles,  are  equally 
acceptable.     After  reft,  and  fuch  refrefliment  as 
riie-fituations  where  they  fall  afford,  they  feparate, 
and  almoft  fiagly  explore  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try more  in-land,  and  fall  in  fuch  woods,  coverts, 
copfes,  offhaws,  as  are  moft  applicably  at t rafting 
or  convenient  to  the  length  of  their  flight;  varying 
the  fituation  in  future  according  to  the  accommo- 
dation they  find,  or  the  country  they  are  in.     No 
ene  part  of  the  coaft  is  more  remarkable  for  their' 
arrival  in   immenfe  flights  than  another;  Wales, 
Suffex,  Norfolk,  and  to  the  extreme  points  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  are,  at  different  periods,  fup- 
plied  with  equal  plenty  ;  in  all  or  either  of  which, 
eight  or  ten  brace  (immediately  after  a  flight  ar- 
rives) have  been  killed  out  of  one  covert  in  a  morn- 
ing by  a  fingle  gun. 

The  dogs  ufed  for  this  fport  are  the  fmali 
cocking  spaniel;  though  they  are  frequently 
found  by  pointers,  who  make  their  point  upon 
winding  the  bird,  but  not  quite  fo  (launch  as  to 
the  more  confirmed  fpecies;  of  which  game  the 
cock  in  a  certain  degree  feems  to  partake.  The 
woodcock,  when  fiujhti^  rifes  heavily  from  the 

grpund ; 
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ground;  and  in  an  open  gUde,  h  fo  eafily  brought 
down,  that  even  a  moderate  fhot  mull  be  afhamed 
to  mifs;   but  when  fprung  in  a  lofty' oaken  or 
beechen  wood,  he  is  obliged  to  tower  almoft  per- 
pendicular above  their  tops,  before  he  can  attain 
fufficient  height  to  take  his  flight  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection- and  this  kind  of  vermicular  flight  he  makes 
with  fuch  rapidity,  ( turning  and  twitting  to  avoid 
the  trees,)  that  it  is  almoft  impoifible  to  feize  a  mo- 
ment for  faceting  with  any  tolerable  profpeft  of 
fuccefs.    As  partridge  (hooting  requires  an  almoft 
fyftematic  filence  for  the  produdion  of  fport,  fo 
cock  (hooting  admits  of  the  reverfe:  for  the  great- 
er the  noife,  the  greater  probability  of  fuccefs* 
WelUbred  fpaniels  immediately  quefi  fo  loon  a* 
they  come  upon  haunt,  as  well  as  the  moment  a 
'cock  unexpectedly  fprings;   this  is  the  diftinguHh^ 
ing  trait  of  their  utility,  as  it  gives,  timely  no- 
tice to  every  one  of  the  party,  and  each  individu* 
al  has  fufficient  opportunity  to  be  upon  the  watch* 

Thofe  who  enter  into  the  true  fpirit  of  thi* 
fport,  and  where  cocks  are  likely  to  be  found,  feU 
dom  fet  out  for  a  complete  day's  adventure,  with* 
put  being  previoufly  provided  with  a  marker  ex- 
cellently qualified  for  the  purpofe  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  And  an  affiftant  of  this  defcription  he* 
comes  the  more  neceffary,  as  a  cock  will  very  fre- 
quently fuffer  himfelf  to  be  found,  and  fhot  at, 
Jour  or  five  times  in  the  fame  covert ;  and  when 

abfolutely 
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absolutely  driven  out,  will  fiak  'beyorrfl  ihi  diitcf 
fence*  and  gliding  a  (hort  diftancd  almoft  clofe  to1 
the  ground,  will  drop  infome  adjoining  ditch.  '  ' 

Waeteeocics  are  feen  in  this  country  till  about 
the  firft,  and  fometjjnes  the  fecond,  week  inf 
March:  this,  however,  depends  entirely  upoir 
the  opennefs  or  feverity  of  tht  feafohc  if  the  win-' 
ter  has  been  accompanied,  with  long  and  fliarp> 
firafts,  ^hey.fuddenly  disappear  within  a  few  hours/ 
(as  by  a  kind  of  magical  myftery,)  and  none  to  be 
foumi,  with  occafionaily  (and  that  but  fe Worn)  an 
exception  of  a  difconfolate  individual  at  or  near] 
lbme  warm  or  flieltered  spring  which  has  not  fro- 
zen. They  are  fuljeft  of  flefli  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January  to  the ;  middle  bf 
FuiRtJAay,  from  which  time,  as  the  fpring  fut? 
gets  warmer,  they  decline  in  weight  to  die  time 
of  their  departure.  • 

Snipe  shooting  is  a  fport  the,  beft  calculated 
to  try  the  perfevering  fag  and  bottom0  of  si  sports-* 
man  of  any  yet  recounted;  if  he  is  not  pofleffed 
of  all  the  fortitude,  patience,  and  indefatigable 
exertion  of  a  water  spaniel,  he  had  better  never 
be  induced  to  make  the  embarkation,  at  leaft  with 
aay  fanguine  expe&ation  of  fuccefs.  To  wctt 
dirt,  and  difficulty,  he  mud  be  habitually  inured  t 
ifk  body  he  muft  be  invulnerable;  with  a  conftitii- 
(ion  impregnable  to  the  united  attacks  of  morbi* 

dity, 
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dfty,  and  a  tiling  iftoft  pcrifeftly 'ak  isafe.    Tku$ 
arrped  44  dlipamssifctf  <'&*tf  or  waft*-,  *wwr  or 
wir*y  fadnptwt  ivgs,  &ifipg  inootfiNfc  fwhetethey 
are  to  be:  found  in  plenty)  ii  a  fc&ft  excellent  di- 
verfion ;  tffld  -fame  fpotsv  pi^icalarly  -in .  a  ifcteth 
tsountrjr, ;  itamfe&ed  fey  fijabrS,  ffoaiftps,  fctf4bog$i 
f  is  a I.  celebrated  fcope*  titftad  •  •  EeV  Mob*,  <neat 
ilartfttfd  :  Bridgfc,:  «f>dn:  tlfcf :  WefteYft    *  dad,}    the 
fpotft  is  fo  In^frdflV  that  thofe-who  vifltth*  place 
terpen /hasy  Weathfer,  miy  fhoot  fo  often  in  fac- 
lS^fifcft,a#awliftve  frequent  occali6ns  in  the  fame 
day  to'  Wiit^ttll  th*  barrel  eools.     Snipes  a*e  of 
WO  kinds', -ttHifjibeifig  fuH- double  the  fize  of  the 
other*  >a*id  is*caMed  a  werotE  sni*e;  the  fmaller  is 
called  a- jack,  and  of  courfe  fomewhat  more  diffi- 
cult  to  kill.     Both  forts  are  found  upon  the  fame 
ground,  and  fometimes  cJofc  to  each  other.     T-hey 
<a?e  bi^ds  of  paffage,  and  vary  but  little  with  the 
flights  of  wooi>€ocxs  iti  the  thne  of  their  arrival, 
which  is  generally  about  thee  firjl  plentiful  rains 
in*  Autumn.     They  are  faid  to  breed  moftiy  in.  the 
toft  and  fwampieft  pa*ts  of  Oermany  and  Switu 
zeru^nb;  although  it  is  eertain  numbers  do  not 
aeturn  with  the  greater  bodfes'in  the  fpring,  but  ro- 
•maSn  here  during  the  fuifcirter,  and  breed  in  the 
-mar/hes  ahd/ens,  where  their  nefts  are  often  found 
in  the  manth  of  June  wife  four  and  five  eggs  in 
each.  Pointers  only  are'made  ufe  of  in  this  fport; 
and  it  is  rather  rem arkbte,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
HFpecies  of  bird  is  fo  diminutive  in  proportion  to 
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the  game  that  a  dog  is  conftantly  accuftomed  t<h 
he  (lands  equally  (launch  to  even  the  jack,  (the 
lead  of  the  two)  as  to  either  pheasant,  hare,  or 
partridge.  Snipes,  the  moment  they  are  upon 
wing,  fly  againft  the  wind,  encountering  which, 
they  go  off  in  fuch  a  twifiing  and  twirling  direc- 
tion, that  they  are  then,  a  very  difficult  objed  to 
aim  at;  but  by  waiting  with  patience  till  they  take 
their  intended  line,  the  fhot  may  be  made  with  a 
much  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  They  cannot 
be  faid  (o  be  in  feafon  before  November,  or  after 
February;  for  killed  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  they  moftly  appear  with  a  branny  fcurfvp* 
on  their  bodies,  as  if  di/cafed,  or  in  a  date  of  ema- 
ciation. 

Thefe  are  the  different  kinds  of  (hooting  only 
which  comprize  the  pleafuie  of  the  gentleman 
fportfman,  and  in  which  the  better  kind  of  fportn 
ing  dogs  (pointers,  spaniels,  and  setters)  are 
ufed.  Shooting  of  wild-Jowl*  rabbits,  &c.  are 
principally  the  amufement  of  thofe  who  are  not 
particular  in  their  obje&s  of  purfuit;  but  equally 
prepared  for  whatever  may  come  in  their  way, 
from  a  pheasant  to  a  tom-tit9  or  from  a  sola** 
coqse  to  Vidab^chick.  The  fcientific  and  fyftema- 
tic  rules  of  fhooting  in  the  field  are  fo  generally 
known,  and  univerfally  comprehended,  in  refpeGt 
to  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  mode  of  charging, 
the  diftance  for"  firing,  and  fome  other  trifling  mi- 

nutia, 
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tnrtia,  dependent  mponcofttingewde^  ffaat  at  finglfc 
line  muft:  be  tmilefeffary  in  dnci(fetidn() '  exdept  a 
{alutary  Mm-  to  the  y«jta*n$  arid  hfctfperierfced^ 
never  to  let  others  d&  for  them  ^A  flte  £im,  what 
they  can  do  for  thfcrafelves.  It  fhould  be  the  par* 
tiealaT  province  of  the  perfbn  who  fhoots$  to  charge 
bis  own  gun,  and  m  b*S  pun&ually'  prefcife  in  drawl- 
ing tiie  charge  at  his  return:  a  retrofpeQ-ive  fuf- 
vdy  of  the  riioft  melancholy  and  fhoeking  accldertti 
irWcb  the  kft  few  years  have  produced*  trill-  de* 
Htetaftatoi  tcr  any  humane  and  refleQing  mind*,  th<§ 
danger  of  letting  either  own  or  pistol  r^riiaiA 
loathed  m  a  dw*iling*houf6,  Wtere*  by  4(he  flligle 
inadvertency  afohe,  any  individual  of  the  ftrthity 
h  perpetually  liable  to  inftantaneoiis  delWuftktfU 

SMC>tlL.D«R'.LAM£KE»S^i*  ■'*  htif*^  i< 
*  drfeft.  uf  t&fc  fe«pukri»H  ntaftleB*  6T  aV  ihfc  Hi 
garmemary  jwtQSan  of1  the  fore  tMgh-bdtote  wt*  the 
eorodavtj  point  of  the  fhottlder  Mad*y  upotfwhieli 
many, :  and  fomfe  oppofite  optiftidfi*  have  been  ob- 
ftinwdty  maintained  t  aftd  thfcre  are  nw  Wanting  at 
tiiff  pwfent  moment,  thofe  who  tifftti  to  believej. 
and  ptefume  to  affirm,  "there  is  no  fiich  thing  a* 
alhoiilder  lamenefs  in  any  hotfe."  The  kbfurdity 
of  this  ridiculous  and  cofrtenaptible  affertioi*,  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  unparalleled  igmtfahce  and 
illiteracy  of  thofe  who  make  it:  fttangers  t?o  the 
anatomical  ftrufiute  of  parts,  they  are  inadequate 
to  the  comprehenfion  of  their  ufes,  and  the  pur- 
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pofes  to  which  they  become  intentionally  appro- 
priate. In  direft  confutation  of  fuch  futile  opi- 
nion, it  is  mod  indifputably  ascertained,  that  in- 
juries are  frequently  fuftained  in  the  (boulders, 
from  which  incurable  lamenefs  often  enfues.  Such 
accidents  and  misfortunes  happen  to.horfes  in  dif- 
ferent ways :  fome  by  unforefeen  circumftances, 
which  no  human,  prudence  <ian  preven*;  others 
(equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  number)  by  carelefs- 
nefs,  inhumanity,  inattention,  or  negleft.  .  Lame* 
nefs  in  the  flioulder  may  be  occafioned  by  the  horfe's 
being  too  fuddenly  .flopped  and  turned  upon  un- 
even ground;  Aiding,  {tumbling,  or  flipping  down, 
in  a  diftorted  pofition  of  either  fote  leg;  turning 
too  rapidly  in  a  narrow  ftall».or  too.  quick,;  fudden 
and  fliort  into  a  (table.  That  all  which  may  be 
the. better  underftood,  by  thofe  who  are'ahxious 
for  information,  and  open  to  convi&iou,.  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  for  the  accommodation  of  every  compre- 
henfior),  to  obferve*  that  the  blade; or  fhoulder- 
bone  not  being  fixed  to  the  /body  by  articulation, 
but  by  appofition  adhering  ;to  the  jibs,  and  firmly 
fattened  thereto  by  correfponding  mufcles  above  and 
below%  the  animal,,  in  undergoing  any  of  the  ca- 
fualties  before  recited,  fuftains  the  injury  defcri- 
bed;  in  which  the  tendons  ot  coats  of  thofe  muf- 
cles are  drained  and  relaxed;  and  as  the  exten- 
fion  has  been  more  or  left  violent,  fo  will  the 
cafe  be  more  or  lefs  dangerous  and  perplexing. 

*    .      '  *   . 
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Cafes  conftantly  occur,  where,  by  a  flip,  a  ca- 
vity in  the  road  or  pavement,  a  rolling-ftone,  or 
any  other  caufe,  the  leg  of  a  horfe  is  unavoida- 
bly thrown  into  a  diftorted  and  unnatural  pofition* 
from  whence  ills  enfuej  the  ligamentary  jun&ion,. 
and  mufcular  fupport,  may  be  fingly  or  con- 
jun&ively  injured,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  caufe  by  which  the  accident  was  fuftained. 
In  moft  occurrences  of  this  defcription,  fome  dif- 
ficulty arifes  in  the  endeavour  to  difcover  the  pre- 
cife  feat  of  injury,  which  is  not,  by  the  moft 
judicious  and  obfervant  inveftigator,  always  to  be 
decifively  afcertained:  amidft  fuch  doubts,  ftrift 
examination  (hould  be  made  to  difcriminate  with 
certainty  between  a  lameness  in  the  shoulder, 
and  a  iefoSk  in  the  foot;  and  this  inveftigation 
is  the  more  iridifpenfibly  neceffary  to  be  made, 
becaufe,  in  ftrift  verification  of  the  ancient  adage, 
"  Doftors  differ,"  inftances  are  numerous,  where 
one  praftitioner  .vehemently  affirms  the  lamenefs  to 
be  in  one  part,  and  his  veterinarian  opponent  as 
violently  pronounces  it  to  be  in  another.  There 
is,  however,  one  kind  of  clue,  if  properly  attend- 
ed  to,  which  will  generally  lead  to  a  ready  diftinc- 
tion  between  a  lamenefs  in  the  foot  and  an  injury 
in  the  Jhoulder;  by  getting  twenty  yards  before 
the  horfe,  fo  as  to  face  him,  and  having  him  brought 
forward  with  increafed  aftion,  fixing  the  eye  at 
the  foot,  and  bringing  it  gradually  up  to  the  cheft, 
the  imbecile  effort  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder 

U  2  attended 
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attended  with  pain,  and  the  confequcnt  bom  or 
(hop  of  the  htiait  (as  if  going  I©  fall,)  will  evi- 
dently demonftrate  whether  the  feat  of  injury  is 
there.  On  the  contrary,  in  moft  lameneffes  of  the 
foot,  the  fubjeft  makes  an  attempt  rather  to  hop* 
or  to.  touch  the  earth  lightly  with  the  joint affe&ed, 
than  to  give  it  equal  fupport  with  the  reft  upon 
the  ground:  a  horfe  lame,  in  the  foot,  difplays  it 
naoft,  the  more  he  is  ridden  or  driven ;  but  a  horfe 
who  has  received  an  injury  in  the  fhouider,  de- 
njpn&rates  it  lefs  and.  lefs,  the  more  he  gets  into 
a  perfpiration. 

SIDE-SADDLE.— The  faddle  upon  which  wo. 
ipen  ride  is  fo  called.  The  injuries  horfes  fuftain 
by  the  ufe  of*  thefe  faddles,  when  not  properly  at- 
t?«de4  to,  exceed,  conception.  It  i&  well  known 
by  Uiofe  who  are  much  in  puhik,  and  make  their 
occ^fional  obfervations  as  they  ride,  t&at  moft  of 
tbs  wonieft  about  thq.  Metropolis  (wh©>  it  may  be 
prefumed,  are,  taught  m  the  fchools)  ritje  exceeds 
hjgly  i//,  and  to  a  Ipe&ator*  moil  mortifyingly  unr 
graceful;  or,  in  words  more  exprcffive  and  ex* 
plaiuttpry,  they  bear  near  their. "  whole  weight 
upqn  the .  fwivel-clog  Jlirrup  of  the  saddle,  and 
littls  or  none  upon  tlie  b^ck  of  the  horfe.  The 
evident  effeft  of  this  is,  that  die  /addle,  which 
fhould  preferve  a  due  and  confident  equilibrium, 
cpmpulfively  preponderates  with  the  weight  of  the 
injudicious  hu>ek,  and  has  a  conftant  bearing  fric- 
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tion  upbn  the  wither  on  the  off  fide*  from  whence 
originates  inflammation,  bruife,  tumor,  formation 
of  matter,  and  not  infrequently  fistula,  as  a 
finishing  confolation  to  the  concern.  When  a 
comparifon  is  made  between  the  eqiieftrian  abili- 
ty of  the  sine  ladies  in  the  environs  of  London^ 
and  the  bimnce-about  felf-taught  damfels  pf  the 
country,  the  former  fink  extremely  in  comparative 
eflimation.  The  beft  and  moil  certain  means  of 
,  infuring  fafety  with  a  faddle  of  this  defcriptioft,  is 
to  have  a  hollow  on  the  infidc  the  pad  which  comes 
incontaft  with  the  qff  fide  the  wither,  fo  formed* 
as  to  admit  of  no  bearing  on  that  fide  at  all. 
This  is  readily  accompliftied,  by  ordering  a  var 
cuum  of  the  fize  of  an  inverted  tea-cup,  with 
elaftic  quilting  to  furround  the  edge,  which  Uktng 
a  regular,  equal  and  circular  bearing,  fo  complete- 
ly protefts  the  wither,  that  it  is  impofiible  an  in- 
jury can  be  fuftained, 

SIGNS  of  DISEASE— are  various  in  horfes, 
as  influenced  by  the  different  fenfatioris  origina- 
ting in  the  peculiar  diforder  of  which  they  are  the 
prognoftics.  One  leading  figa  of  jmernai  pain  or 
difquietude  in  a  horfe  h9  the  rtjaf&l  of  his  food, 
a  drooping  of  the  head,  a  (Julfiefs  of  the  eyts,  a 
general  bodily  lajfaude,  and  a  teeming  .diflike  to 
aftion.  Thefe  are  evident  figns  of  indifpemtio^ 
and  fhould  always  prove  an  immediate  ftimulus 
to  neceflar}'  examination,  which  cannot  be  made 

U3  ^  too 
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too   foon,    as    many   horfcs    are   totally  loft    for 
want  of  proper  attention  at  the  commencement  of 
difeafe.     Thofe  juft  mentioned,  are  not  confider- 
ed  fymptoms  of  feverity,   or  fuch  as  hold  forth 
indications  of  speedy  danger  ;  but   they   are   of 
confequence  to  juftify  fuch   early   countera&ion, 
as  the  nature  of  each  particular  cafe  may  render 
a  matter  of  prudence  and  precaution.     Much  in* 
formation  may  be  collefted  from  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe,  the   warmth  or  coldnefs  of  the  ears,  the 
parching  heat,  clammy  vifcidity,  or  flefhy  fmell 
of    the    mouth,    the   heaving  of    the   flank,  the 
.white  or  inflamed  ftate  of  the   eye-lids,  and  the 
glaffy  appearance  of  the  eyes  themfelves;  all  which 
appertain  to  cold,  fever,  pleurify,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  affeQions  of  the  liver.  A  horfe's  being 
in   excruciating  pain,  looking  back  to  his  flank 
inceffantly  on  either  one  fide  or  the  other,  lay^ 
ing,  or  rather  droppings  down  fuddenly,  extending 
his  extremities   to    the   utmoft,   groaning    at   the 
fame  time,  then,  raifing  his  head  as  he  lays,  and 
pointing  the  nofe   to  his   flank,  rolling  over   in 
his  ftall,  and  haftily  rifing,  are  all  fymptoms  of 
cholic,   and   of  that   kind   termed   inflammatory, 
occafioned  by  indurated  excrements  in  the  inteffi- 
nal  canal,  \yhicb,  if  not  properly  and  expeditioufly 
removed,  produce  mortification,  and,  of  courfe, 
deathf 

If 
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If  the  body   is   greatly"  diftended,   having  the* 
feme   fymptoms,   it  is   then    called  the   flatulent" 
cholic,  and  proceeds  from  the  confined  colle&ion 
and  retention  of  wind;  to  the  immediate  relief  of 
which',  flank  and  belly  rubbing  by  two  good  ftrong 
men  (one*  on  each'  fide)  will  greatly  contribute/ 
Conftantly    ftriding,    and   endeavouring    to    ftale* 
without  fuccefs,  denotes  defeft  in  the  fphinfter  or 
neck  of    the   bladder:   discharging  the   urine  by 
dribblings,  in  fm&ll  quantities,  and  often,  may  be 
confidered  fome  injury  fuftained  in  the  kidnies, 
particularly  if  the  urine   is  in  any  degree  tinged 
with  blood.     Glandular  tumefa&ions    under   the. 
jaws,  with  a  forenefs  of  the  throat,  if  the  horfc: 
k  young,  may  be  fuppofed  an  attack:  of  the  ftran-' 
gles;<if  an  aged "horfe,  who  is  known  to  have  had 
that  diforder,   glanders  may  probably  enfue.     A 
dry  parched  tongue,  wrinkled   at   the  fides  with 
conftant  heat,  is  a  palpable,  proof  of  fever;,  a  raw: 
and  flefhy  fmell  from  the  fame,  confirms  it:  a  pu- 
trid foetid  fmeli  from  the.noftrils,  attended  with  a 
flimy  difcharge,  equally  glutinous  and  offenfive, 
denotes  a    confumptiqn  of  the  lungs.     A   horfe 
conftantly  dejefted,  with  a  gradually  declining  ap*{ 
petite,  and  inattention  to  thofe  about  him,  bear- 
ing his  head  "coriftantly'to  his  right  fide,  may  be 
fufpeftcd  of  an  inflammation  of,  or  a  tumefa£lion 
in,  the  liver,  affording  ah  additional  and  ftrongly 
corroborating    fymptofltt,   if   there  is   a  palpable 
'•:!:.      .    U  4  \ .   '  > •  *  '     .    yellowfufs 
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ytllowntfi  upon  the  original   white  of  the  ejfes* 
This  latter  jU  alfo  a  diftinguiflung  trait  of  jaundice, 

BIprfcs,  'when  forft  attacked  with  fever,  or  an  ins 
^animation  of  the  lungs,  are  obferved  10  ha  ye  .a(U 
ternate  fits  of  Jhivcring  for  the  firfi,  two  or  three 
hours.  Although  a  horfe's  coat  may  be  raugk  and 
hollow  from  a  cold  liable,  negleft,  .and  ill  looking 
^ft,er,  it  is  fometimes  a  proof  that  all  is  not  right 
within.  If  a  horfe  js  observed  to  Stride  his  foot 
petulantly,  and  repeatedly,  againft  .  his  belly, 
tbreatcnings  of  cholic  may  be  apprehended:  bu^ 
if  at  the  fame  time  he  friflu  his  tail,,  and  draws 
it  in  clofe  to  his  quarters,  imitation  in  the  re$uot 
is  die  paufe  ;  and  the  pain  iq  the  body,'  ^nd  itch* 
jng  at  the  anus,  are  produced  by  worms.  lav  ad- 
dition to.  the  figns  of  difeafe,  a  few.  (words  may 
he  applicable  upon  the  figns  of  health;  and  aU 
though  the  horfe's  vigour,  strength,  apd  spirits, 
will,  upon  nearly  all  oecafions,  unerringly  demon- 
{Irate  this,  yet  fome  fewiihades  of  initru&ion.  and 
precaution  may  be  acquired  from  a  little  attention 
fo  the  fecretions  of,  «nd  difcharges  from,  the 
body, 

A  iioasf:  or  mw*  in  high  health,  feldom  varies 
much  in  the  colors  or  quantities  of  what  are  termed 
the  eKcrejneirtitiou&  discharges  frojnfhe  bodyj  a* 
{bey  $rein  general  a  tokr<*bte  <priterjQ^df  the  real 
(tate  it  U  in.    The  dung  &oin  a  horfe  in  good  con-. 
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jjtitUm  f<sr  iwawrk^fircc  from  a  vifcid  or  di&afedgfiec* 
lion  of  the  Mood,  and  the.  Various  disorders  and 
humours  dependent  thereupon,  will  be  moftly  ob* 
ferved  of  a  pale  yellow,  moderately  united  in  firm 
bright  globules,  rather  brittle  than  adhefiye,  with 
a  (tuning  flippery  furface,  but  perfcfitJy  free  from  4 
£kuinou6  vi  fcid  (Jime.  If  the  dung  ish&rcL,  blacky  -and 
i>ffenfive>  when  it  falls,  the  body  is  overloaded,  the 
habk  is  coftive,  and  it  has  been  too  longifqtaioedj 
if  covered  with  the  gluey  (lime  before  defcrited,  it 
is  a  fufficient  proof  of  internal  foulnefs,  and  mo* 
probably  of  impending  difeafe.    When  a  horfe  is  la, 
houriag  under  a  dangerous  difeafe,  feme  occasional 
alSftiag  information  may  ;be  derived  from  the  uajua 
as  itf&lh?  and  much  more  if  caught,  and  fet  by  to 
fubfide.     If  it  comes  away  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
remaining  in  that  ftate  after  being  fet  by,  it  is  not 
eonfidered  a  fymptom  of  a  very  favourable  com* 
pjexion;  but  if  it  comes  away  red,  or  of  a  turbid 
yellow^  with  an  oily  (kin  upon  its  furface,  and  af- 
terwards- depofits  a  kind  of  brickduft  fediment,  with 
a  kind  of*  ftrong  or  terebinth*  nate  effluvia^  it  may 
be  con  fide  red  a  good  fign,  and  is  very  frequently 
the  harbinger  of  ajpeedy  recovery. 

If,  during  the  progrefs  and  various  changes  of 
difeafe,  it  (hould  affume  different  appearances, 
(trft  of  the  healthy y  and  then  the  oppofite  afpeS, 
the  cafe'  is  •  doubtful,  and  danger  may  be  appre- 
hended; as  it  affords  fufficient  demonftration,- there 
\  •  is 
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is  a  powerful  ftruggle  in  the  fyftem,  and  the  morbid 
miafma  is  not  fufodued..    The  bell  (late  of  a  horfe's 
urine, .  when  in  health  and  condition,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  tinge,  moderate  confiftence,  a  ftrong  fmell, 
rather,  grateful  than  offenfive,  and  a  penetrating 
property:    thefe,  in  the  aggregate,  may   be  con- 
ducted indications  of  fpirit^  Jirength,  and  vigour; 
the  teverfe,  (in  any  ferious  degree,)  flight  fymptoms 
of  difquietqde,    or  impending  difeafe.     After  all 
the  inculcations  that  can  poffibly  .be  introduced 
under  .this  head,  the  moft  judicious  andiexpecknced 
praftkioner  will  fometimes>find  it  extremely  diffi* 
cult  to  diftinguifh,  with  certainty,  between  one  in- 
ternal difeafe  and  another;  having  nothing,  to  affift 
him  in  the  difcovery  but  his  own  judgment,  and 
the  moft   predominant   fymptoms  at  the  moment, 
many  of  which  are  common  to  other  difeafes.  Not* 
withftaiiding  thefe  uncertainties,    and   the  doubts 
which  may  arife .  between  one  and.  the  other,  it  is 
the  duty. of  every  Veterinarian  to  acquire  as  perfeft 
a  knowledge  as  poffible  of  diagnostics;  for  al* 
though  his  incefiant  inquiries  may  not  render  him 
an  infallible  guide  in  every  cafe  without  exception, 
it  will  afford  him.  the  gratification  of  a  diftihguifhed 
fuperiority  over  thofe  who  have  negle&ed  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  fatfie  advantages.    , 

SINEWS— is  the  fafhionable  and  common  term 
for  the  tendinous  coat  of  the  mufcles  extending 
from  the  back  of  a  horfe's  knee  to  the  fetlock  joint, 

1  when 
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when  which  is  in  any  degree  elongated  by  Jirain^ 
twijl)  or  any  other  accident,  the  horfe  is  then  faid 
to  be  broken  down  in  the  back  sinews.      The 
Tincws  or  tendons  are  liable  at  all  times  to  violent 
fpafmodic  contra&ions  (fee  Cramp)  not  only  in 
any  one  of  the   extremities,   but  throughout  the 
whole  body;  the  immediate  and  remote  caufes  of 
which  are  hitherto  undifcovered,    and   will  moft 
probably  remain  fo,  in  refpeQ:  to   certainty ;   al- 
though there  are  not  wanting  /peculators  of  mental 
fertility,    who    attribute  them  to  various  caufes, 
without  having,  perhaps,   in  the  whole,  number, 
fixed  upon  the  right     One  clafs  of  thefe  foppof£ 
conyulfive  contraftions  of  the  tendons-  are  occa* 
fioned  by  forfeits,  or  the  want  of  proper  evacuation ; 
another,  from  too  plentiful  and  repeated  bleeding*, 
too  violent  purgtngs,  or  too  hard  labour ;  affigning 
for  a  reafon,  "  that  thefe  fill  the  kollowncfs  of  the 
sinews  with  cold  windy  vapours,   which  are  the 
only  great  caufes  of  convulfions."     Where  they 
occur  from  accidental  caufes,  and  cafual  injuries, 
as  in  wounds,  perforations,  or  inftruiftental  inci* 
fions,  the  origin  is  obvious,  and  in  a  certain  degree 
points  out  the  immediate  road  to  local  relief.  When 
a  tendon  has  been  in  part  divided,  or  only  punc- 
tured, a  fucceffioh  of  painful  and  moft  alarming 
fymptoms  invariably  enfue,  and  relief  can  only  be 
obtained  by  early  application  to  the  beft  opinion, 
and  moft  experienced  judgment,  that  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  with  the  very  (lender  and  mortifying  con* 

folation, 
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fetation,  that  not  one  in  twenty  (if  feverely  injur* 
fed)  ever  after  proves  of  any  permanent  utility. 

SIR  PETER  TEAZLE,— the  name  of  the  tnoft 
celebrated  stallion  at  ptefent  in  the  kingdom; 
bia  Wood,  performances,  and  progeny,  being 
reckoned  inferior  to  none,  and  fuperipr  to  tnoft  of 
fcbofe  Sirho  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  turf*  He 
tfas  foaled  in  1784;  bred  by  the  Ea*l  of  I>e*by, 
got  by  Highflyer^  dam  (P&pillm)  by  Snap,  grand- 
fkm  by  Regulm,  who  was  got  by  the  Gopolphi* 
Arabian.  Atthree  and  four  years  old  he  was  the 
fccR  of  his  time,  beating  every  opponent,  and  win- 
ning flakes  to  a  great  amount.  The  fecond  day  of 
lira  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket  in  1789,  when 
four  years  old,  he  won  a  fubfeription  of  50  guineas 
$ach;  beating  Meteor,  Pegafus,  and  Gunpowder; 
and  .  Deceived  forfeit  from  Bujller,  Rockingham, 
Pvker\  Patrick,  Sthoolboy,  Harlot^  and  three  others. 
In  tha&rft  Oftober  meeting  of  the  fame  year,  he 
broke  down,  when  running  agaijift  Cardock,  Dri* 
aery  Schoolboy,  and  Gunpowder,  with  the  odds  in 
his  favour;  immediately  after  which  he  Was.  an- 
nounced as  a  ftallion  for  the  enfuing  year  at  10 
guinqas  a  mace,  and  half  a  guinea  the  groom.  lis 
j  794  his  get  began  to  appear.  A, bay  filly  of  Mr. 
Clifton's  won  1*0  guineas  at  Catterick,  and  146 
guineas- at  Kn»tsfofd.  Another  of  Mr,  Tar^eton's 
wan  100  giaihea^  at  frefton,  and  40/I  10s *  as 
'  N-ouingham .;  and  the  afterwards  celebrated  Her* 
.  .   .        .   .  .5  miotic 
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ynione  wart  %6  guineas  tit  Kewmaritet,  tte*Qak# 
{takes  of  50  guineas  each  (91  fuivfcribets)  aft  £p~ 
fora,  50/.  at  Lewes,  and  50/.  at  Reading, 

Ia  179$,  o?fl*  winners  appeared,  amongft  whom 
Hermionc  (then  Mr*  Dcran^'s)  won  106  guinea 
at  Epfom ;  the  gold  cup,  40  guineas,  and  100  guinea 
at  Oxford;  45  guineas  at  Egham,  and  the  Queen's 
100  guineas  at  Chelmsford* 

In  1796  twelve  winners  ftarted*  Ai&hrojio  (three* 
years  old)  won  150  guineas,  and  50/.  at  York; 
275  guineas  at  the  fame  place ;  a$d  the  Su  Leger 
(lakes  of  25  guineas  each  (15  fubfcribers)  at  Don- 
qafter.  Arafo  won  300  guineas,  and  50  guineae,:at 
Mewmorket,  A  browi .  colt  of  Si*  F.  Stawdttftte 
won  200  guineas*  and  the  Prince  Vftatoes  of  $6& 
guineas,  at  die  fame.  Mormione  won  the  two  Ring's* 
plates  at  Newmar ket,  and  50^  at  Guildford.  Pto» 
rifot  won  the  Oaks  (takes-  at  Epfom,  5$  guitiea* 
each,  42  fubfcribers* 

In  1797  his  repuution  as  a  ftaUion  continued* 
iiicreafing;  eleven  of  his  produce  obtained  33; 
(takes,  plates,  «Src.  Ambrofio  won  the  firft'  clafs  dfl 
the  Oatland  ftakes '  of  50  guineas  each*  (12  fub~ 
fcribers,)  beating  Stickler,  Gabriel,  Play-  or  Fay* 
Frederick,  Trumpeter,  Parrot,  and  Cannons;  100 
guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Hermi- 
qm\  won  the  third  clafs  of  the  Oakland s-5  50  guineas 

each, 
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each,  (12  fubfcribers,)  beating  five  others;  and  the 
King's  plate  at  Newmarket,  and  50/.  at  Epfom;  the 
King's  pUte,  and  60  guineas,  at  Lewes;  and  the 
King's  100  guineas  at  Canterbury  and  at  Warwick. 
Hontjl  John,  100  guineas  at  York,  and  100  guineas 
at  Richmond.  Petrina  won  three  fifties  at  New* 
caftle,  K  nuts  ford,,  and  Northampton.  Shepherd, 
two  fifties  at  Durham.  Stamford  (3  years  old) 
200  guineas,  and  150  guineas,  at  Newmarket,  200 
guineas  at  Epfom,  280  guineas  at  Stamford,  and 
the  gold  cup  at  Doncafter.  WclJHmaii  won  100 
guineas  at  Chefter,  50/.  and  50  guineas,  at  Knuts- 
ford,  and  a  fweepftakes  at  Tarporley. 

In  1798,  Ambrofio  won  eight  (lakes  and  plates, 
amounting  to  1625  guineas.  Black  George  won  180 
guineas,  and  150  guineas,  at  Chefter,  45  guineas 
at  Newcaftle,  and  50/.  at  Knutaford.  Demon,  ioq 
guineas  at  Chefter,  and  60  guineas  at  Tarporley. 
Honejl  John,  200  guineas  at  York,  and  134/.  at 
Richmond.  Pentacrue,  50/.  at  Dumfries,  and  50/* 
at  Ayr.  Petrina,  the  gold  cup  at  Chefterfield,  and 
the  King's  100  guineas  at  Lincoln.  Sir  Harry 
(three  years  old)  the  Derby  ftakes  at  Epfom,  50 
guineas  each,  37  fiibfcribers.  Stamford,  233/.  15;. 
and  the  Ladies'  Plate  at  York ;  the  gold  cup,  and 
tool,  at  Doncafter. 

In  1799  feventeen  ftarted,  who  were  the  win-* 
ners  of  37  fubferiptions,  fweepftakes,  and  plates* 

Ambroji* 
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Ambrojio  won  50/.  at  Newmarket,  22g/.  at  York, 
and  200  guineas  at  Doncafter,  Archduke  (three 
years  old)  won  400  guineas  at  (Newmarket,  and  the 
Derby  ftakes,  50  guineas  each,  33  fubfcribers,  at 
Epfom.  Black  George,  50  guineas  at  Newcaftle, 
and  70  guineas  at  Litchfield.  ExpcSation  (three 
years  old)  100  guineas  and  a  handicap  plate  at  New- 
market. Fanny,  140  guinea?  at  Doncafter.  Knowjley, 
£0  guineas  at  Catterick;  120  guineas,  and  the  (land 
plate,  at  York.  Lady  Jane,  25  guineas  at  Prefton, 
two  fifties  at  Cardiff,  50/.  at  Hereford,  and  50/.  at 
Abingdon.  Parifot,  8qo  guineas  at  Newmarket. 
fetrina,  50/.  at  Warwick,  and  50/.  at  Shrewfbury. 
Polyphemus,  56/.  at  Shawbury,  and  50/.  at  North- 
pmpton.  Priricefs,  50/.  at  Epfom,  50/.  at  Brighton, 
and  50/.  at  Reading.  Pu/h-forward,  50/.  at  Pen- 
rith,  and  50/.  at  Carlifle.  Roxana,  100  guineas  at 
Catterick,  300  guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  York, 
and  80  guineas  at  Beverley.  Sir  Harry,  the  Cla- 
ret (lakes  of  1100  guineas  at  Newmarket.  Stam- 
Jord,  the  King's  100  guineas  and  the  Ladies'  Plate 
at  York. 

:  His  conftantly  increafing  reputation  as  a  ftallion 
produced  an  annual  increafe  of  winners.  In  1800 
fifteen  of  his  get  ftarted,  and  were  the  winners  of 
thirty-nine  fweepftakes,  fubferiptions,  matches,  and 
plates;  the  principal  of  which  were,  Agonijlcs, 
(three  years  old)  140  guineas  at  York,  220  guineas 
at  Newcaftle,  the  produce  ftakes  of  100  guineas 

each 
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«aoh  it  Prefttfa,  -and  16a  guiftea*  a*  Mafttfri,  £** 
jttSaiion  (then  four  year*  old)  won  tor  prizes* 
150  guineas,  35  guineas*  32^  guineas*  and  25 
guineas,  at  Newmarket )  50  guineas*  and  the  Jockey 
Club  Plate,  at  the  fame;  the  Pavilion  ftakes  of  25 
guineas  each  (6  fubfcribers)  at  Brighton  >  203 
guineas,  and  60  guineas,  at  Lewes,  and  the  Gold 
Cup  at  Oxford,  Fanny  %  the  great  produce  fweep* 
ftakes  of  100  guineas  each  at  York,  (a 2  fubfcri* 
bers ;)  feVen  (lie  beat,  and  fourteen  paid  half  for- 
feit, fo  that  flie  won  1400  guineas  in  left  than  eight 
minutes.  Knowjiey  (the  Prince  of  Wales's)  won 
the  King's  100  guineas  at  Guildfotd,  Wincheftfefy 
Lewes,  and  Litchfield,  with  80  guineas  alfo  at 
Lewes.  Rdbin  Red~brtaft,  50/.  at  Bridgetiorth,  50/* 
at  Newcaftle,  50/.  at  Nantwich,  the  King's  iOO 
guineas  at  Warwick,  and  goL  at  Litchfield.  Sit 
Barry,  200  guineas,  and  550  guineas.  Sir  Stol<u 
won  made  a  very  confpicuous  figure,  as  will  bt 
feen  under  that  ditiintt  head. 

In  1801  and  1802  he  feems  to  have  attained,  in 
his  progeny,  the  very  fummit  of  all  poffible  cele- 
brity :  during,  the  former  there  appdtted  ftfteen  of 
his  produce,  who  were  the  wifrner*  of  44  fweep 
ftakes,  fubfcriptioas,  and  piattis,  of  which  the 
fcioft  eminent  were  Agonijles,  who  won* 100  guinea* 
at  Newdaftk,  the  King's  Plate,  216/.  55..  and  tho 
Ladies  Plate,  at  York;  the  Gold  Cup,  of  170 
guineas  value,  at  Richmond;  120  guineas  at  Mai* 

ton, 
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tdft,  and  the  K tag's  too  guineas  at  Carlifle.  Hap- 
hez*rd>  $d  guineas  ait  Catcerick,  50/.  at  Prefton, 
60/.  at  Knutsfondj  56/.  at  Poutefraft,  tool,  at 
Doncafter,  and  50/.  at  Carlifle.  Lancafter^  50 
guineas  at  York,  tfto  fillies  infl  100  guineas  at 
Morpeth*  Latah*  ioo  guineas  at  Newmarket. 
Sir  Barry*  46a  guinea*,  and  *&  guineas,  at  New- 
market*  235  guineas  at  Afcot*  and  the  King's 
Plate  at  Winchefter*  Telegraphy  10a  guineas,  and 
50/*  at  Newnaarket,  and  45  guineas  at  Bibury. 

In  the  laft  year,  1802,  fixte£n  of  his  get  were  the 
winners  of  41  prizes;  of  which  Agonijles  won 
iood  guineas  at  NewcalHe*  Attainment,,  go/.-  at 
NcKvcaftie,  and  45 k  at  Nantwich;  Duxburj,  050 
guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket*  Hap- 
haz&rdj  50  guineas  at  Catterick,  250  guineas,  and 
•68/.  15*.  atYo*k,  92/.  at  Richmond,  the  D6n- 
ittfter  ftakes  of  ig  guineas  each  (13  fubferibers) 
*>ith  20  guineas  added  by  the  Corporation  of  Don- 
cafter,  and  the  King's  Plate  of  ioo- guineas  at  Car- 
lifle* Lancajiery  50/.  at  Middleham,  56/.  at  Man- 
chester* 1-50  guineas  at  York,  50A  and  50  guineas 
at  Prefton.  Letke,  1000  guineas,  and  50/.  at 
York,  100O  guineas  at  'Edinburgh,  and  100/.  at 
Montrofe.  Lucan^  50/.  at  Newnharket,  130  gui- 
n*asat  Bibury,  50/.  at  Oxford,  50/.  at  Bedford^ 
arid  50/.  at  Newmarket.  Pipylin^  150  guineas  at 
Newdiarket,  and  65/.  155.  at  Nottingham*  Ran± 
fom,  50/.  at  Stamford,  and  50/.  at  Canterbury. 
.    Vol.  II.      .  X  Robin 
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Robin  Red- Brcajl,  100  guineas  at  Newmarket.  Sir 
Simon,  50  guineas,  and  25  guineas,  at  Goodwood: 
and  Wilkes,  #o  guineas  at  Newmarket.  » 

Thus  the  united  blood  of  Hrrfij  Blank,  Snafa 
and  Regulus,  are  proved  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
every  other  jun&ion  or  crofs  ever  introduced.  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  is  now  only  nineyears  old,  in  high 
health,  and  juft  announced  to  cover  the  prefent 
feafon  (1803)  forty-five  mares  at  Knowfley,  near 
Prefcot,  Lancafhire,  at  fifteen  guineas  each 
mare,  and  fifteen  (hillings  the  groom. 

SIR  SOLOMON,— the  name  of  a  hprfe  of 

much  recent  racing  reputation:  he  was  got  by  Sir. 

Peter  Teazle,  dam  (Matron)  by  Florizel,    who 

was  got  by  Herod.     Sir  Solomon  was  bred  by  Earl 

Fitzwilliam,    foaled  in  1796,  and  ftarted  for  Jix 

different  three  year  old   ftakes,  (in  the  name  of 

Tankerjley,)  always  running  in  a  capital  form,  and 

in  a  good  place,  but  without  winning  once  in  that 

%year.     He  was  then  purchafed  by  Mr.  Johnson, 

and  ftarted  1800  for  the  King's  Plate  at  Nottingham 

(with  his  new  name)  which  he  won  eafy,  beating 

Welter,  Honeycomb,  and  Coniac ;  and  the  next  day 

a  50/.  plate.     At  York  he  won  the  King's  hundred, 

beating  Applegarth,  and  Honeycomb.    In  1801,  he 

won  five  times  out  of  the  fix  ftakes  and  plates  he 

ftarted  for.     He  won  the  Stand  Plate  at  York, 

beating  thofe  famous  horfes  Chance,  Cockboat,  and 

.    r  Timothy ; 
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Timothy;  the  King's  Plate  at. Newcastle,  with  the 
gold  cup  and  130  guineas  at  the  fame;  the  gold  cup* 
at  Nottingham,  and  500  guineas  at  Doncafter.  In 
1802  he  worl  the  gold  cup,  value  10b  guineas,  and 
60  guineas  in  fpeeie,  at  NeWcaftle.  A  fubfcrip* 
tion  of  25  guineas  each,  nine  fubfcribers,  and 
£68/.  15$*  at  York,  (beating  the  fkmous  Cock- 
fighter,)  50/.  and  70  guineas,  at  Lincoln.  He  wast 
fince  purchafed  by  Mr.  Lumley  Saville,  and  is  an* 
nounced  to  cover  the  prefent  feafon,  1803,  (10  gui- 
neas a  mare,  and  105.  6d.  the  groom  J  at  Rufford, 
in  Nottinghamfhire. 

SITFAST  ~A  fitfaft  is  an  efchar  upon  the  fide 
of  a  horfe,  which. having  been  origiaally  a  warble, 
from  the  preflure  and  fri&ion  of  the  girth-buckle^ 
(indifcreetly  permitted  to  come  upon,  or  near  to, 
the  edge  of  the  pad,)  is*  by  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
jury, converted  into  ajitfajl ;  or,  in  terms  of  eafier 
ebmprfeherifion,  a  circular  or  oblong  fpace  of  the 
integument,  fo  cbmpletely  cauterized  by  the  repeated 
heat  and  friftion,  that  it  bears  all  the  appearance  of 
a  piece  of  burnt  leather  inferted  upon  the  fpot#  , 
When,  by  careleffnefs  and  negJeft,  it  has  acquired 
tbe  ftate  now  defcribed,  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
ture,  which  is  inftruiiiental  extirpation.  The  edge 
being  raifed  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  taken  hold  of 
by  either  forceps,  or  common  pincers,  it  may  be 
feparated  from  the  fubftance  to  which  it  adheres,  by 
any  common  operator,  and  healed  in  a  few  days, 

X  2  almoft 
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tliftoft  a*  foon9  and  with  as  little  difficulty,  as  tb& 
eioft  trifling  aad  fuperficial  laceration, 

SKITTISH.— A  borfe  is  faid  to  be  skittish, 
who  is  considerably  above  himfelf  both  in  feint  and 
condition  ;  difplaying  much  more  of  pleafure  m  ex- 
ercife,  and  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  conditional 
freedom,  (from  the  narrow  confines  of  a  ft  able,) 
than  the  ieaft  tendency  to  habitual  vice.  A  fkittifh 
horfe  will  jump  two  or  three  feet  at  the  flight  of  * 
fjrtrcow,  or  dance  a  fara&and  upon  the  rambling 
approach  of  a  carriage :  he  is  (unlefs  weary  with 
work)  always  alive  with  gaiety  and  motion,  without 
the  Ieaft  intention*!  injury  to  thofe  wh6  ride  or 
drive  him.  There  are  thofe  who  confound  the 
terms,  and  cowfider  a  skittish  and  a  starting 
horfe  one  and  the  fame  thing;  but  they  are  in  the 
eye  of  accuracy  by  no  means  fynonymous* 

SKYSCRAPERy-^the  name  of  a  horfe  of  much 
prefent  celebrity:  he  was  bred  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  got  by  Highflyer  out  of  Everlajting. 
In  the    Craven   Meeting,   at  Newmarket,    1789, 
when  two  yeaf s  old,  he  received  forfeit  from  three 
for  a  fweepftakes  of  200  guineas  each  acrofs  thd 
flat.     The  fame  Meeting  he  beat  Mr.  Fox's  Maid 
of  all  Work  acrofs  the  flat  for  500  guineas.     The 
iecond  Spring  Meeting  (then  three  years  old)  he 
won  the  Prince's  Stakes  of  too  guineas  each,  eight 
fubferibers;  the  Derby  'Slakes  at  Epfom,  50  gui- 
neas 
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neas  e%qb,  thirty  ful?fcribers,  At  the  fa»e  place  he 
received  jo  guineas  compromife  from  the  £arl  of 
Egreniont's  Tug.  In  the  firft  OQober  Meeting  he 
zeceive4  Sjo  guineas  forfeit  from  Mr.  J>dbr9ke's 
Magpie,  two  middle  miles  of  &c&con  CourfeA  for 
^ooguifte^s,  half •  forfeit.  In  the  fecofld  QQ(?ber 
Meeting  he  won  a  fyee^ftakes  pf  too  gui«efc$  ?aehfl 
from  the  Difcch-in,  nine  f^bferibers.  The  ne*t  fay 
he  won  the  50L  Plate  for  three  ye*r  q14$,  b^Wf 
»m*  others.  .  The  fame  week  he  received  12^ 
guineas  forfeit  in  a  Poft  M^ch  with  Lord  Derby. 
In  the  Houghtpn  Meeifug  lie  received  *&Q  g*i»GM 
campromife  from  Mr.  Fox's  SiJUr  to  l+tikt,  90Q 
guinea*,  haif  forfeit.,  The  ftme  we<&  hq  *  eoeive4 
130  guineas  compromise  from  M?.  Fp*'s  graggq- 
dodo*  wofe  the  flat)  for  300  gtH&e#$5  half  forfeit. 

In  1790,  ait  the  firft  Spring  Meeting,  be  won 
the  Jockey  Stakes  of  ipo  guineas  each,  (half  for- 
feit,) fourteen  fubfci*b$r*,  of  which  nine  paird  for* 
{eit.  In  the  fame  week  for  the  CI  wet  Stakes  pf 
soo  g*ine*s  each,  half forfeit,  he  received  from 
bis  Royal  Highwfs  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Sujah  u{ 
jhtylahj  his  Royal  Highnpfs  the  Prince's  J)eir  Sing, 
Puke  of  Orleans's  Jericho,  Lord  JLgremonx's  Calo- 
met,  and  Sir  C.  Banbury's  GUvcus*  In  the  firft 
O Sober  Meeting  he  received  too  guineas  forfeit 
from  Montezuma.  In  the  fame  Meeting  he  won 
half  a  fabfeription  of  go  guineas  each,  (feven 
fubferibers,)  beating  the  fampus  £fc4pe,  then  the 
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property  of  his  Royal   Highnefs    the    Prince  of 

Wales/  ' 

r 

In  the  firft  Spring  Meeting  of  1791,  he  won  the 
renewed  1400  guineas,  a  ftibfcriptionjof  200  guineas 
each,  half  forfeit;  beating  Pipator;  fourteen  hav-f 
ing  paid  forfeit.  In  the  fecond  Spring  Meeting  he 
received  150  guineas  forfeit  of  four,  for  a  fweep- 
ftakes  of  36o  guineas  each,  over  the  Beacon.  The 
firft  Spring  Meeting,  1792,  he  won  the  King's 
Plate  at  Newmarket,  beating  thofe  famous  horfes 
Coriander,  Gujtavus,  and  Toby,  with  the  odds  ten 
to  one  againft  him  at  darting.  At  Stockbfidge  he 
won  50/.  beating  Thalia.  He  won  the  King's  Plate 
at  Winchefter ;  walked  over  for  a  fweepftakes  of 
10  guineas  each,  five  fubfcribers,  at  Bedford;  won 
the  King's  Hundred  in  the  firft  O&ober  Meeting  at 
Newmarket,  beating  Skylark  ;  and  in  the  fecond  a 
fubfcription  of  60  guineas,  beating  Skylark  and 
Efperfykes,  with  the  odds  againft  him  at  ftarting. 
In  1793  he -ftarted  but  twice,  and  was  beat  each 
time  by  the  celebrated  Coriander.  *  In  1794,  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  firft  Spring  Meeting  at  New- 
jnarket,  he  won  a  50/.  plate,  beating  Serpent  and 
JVi>  Pretender;  about  which  time  the  Duke  of 
Bediord  beginning  to  reduce  his  racing  eftabJifh-. 
ment,  Skyfcraper'  Appeared  no  more  on  the  turf. 
He  has  hitherto  covered  at  Wooburn  Abbey,  in 
Bedfordfhire;  but  is  now  announced  for  the  en- 
tiling feafon,  1803^  at  Tytherjon,  near  Chipper}* 
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ham,  Wilts,  at  ten  guinsa,s  a  m&i$f  and  half  a 
guinea  the  groom. 

SLOT.— The  impreflioiji  of  a  deer's  foot  upon 
the  earth,  fo  as  to  be  perceptible;  is  then  called 
ajlot;  and  when,  in  confequence  of  ftorms,  rain, 
fleet,  or  extreme  drought,  the  hounds  cannot  carry 
qxx  the  fcent,  the  huntfman  and  his  affiftants  have 
no  alternative,  but  to  avail  themfelves.  of  every 
poffible  clue  and  information  from  the  slot,  to 
prevent  the  difgracp  of  the  hounds  beipg  hcpt^  and 
the  deer  lojlf 

SMITHFIELD— is  the  name  of  a  moft  celer 
jbrated  fpot  in  the  Metropolis,  from  which  a  sports- 
man is  not  likely  to  derive  either  pleafure  or  tmoluT 
mtnt;  ulefs  if  is  in  the  purchafe  of  difeafed  or 
ejnaqated  fubj^Ss  for  his  ho,und$.  To  fcboTe  in 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
plicable to  be  informed,  that  Smithfield  is  the  great 
cajtjle  market  for  ytbe  copfumption  of  the  infinite 
b,ody  of  inhabitants  in  the  cities  of  Lqndon,  Weft; 
minfter,  their  fuburbs,  and  the  ^enyirons  for  fome 
jniles  round.  The  principal  days  are  Monday 
2nd  Friday  19  every-  week  -f  o#  which  fome  hun- 
dreds of  oxen,  fa  ajftate  qf  perfection  for  daugh- 
ter, and  thoufands  of  $h&ep  and  lambs,  are  co#r 
ftantly  transferred  to  fupply  the  immenfe  demand: 
The  afternoons  of  thofe  days  are  principally  appro- 
priated to  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  agcd^  crippled^ 
X  4  ancj- 
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and  worn^ut  horfes;  tbt  greater  part  of  whom  ai* 
only  fit  to  receive  fentence  from  the  inspector, 
previous  to  their  being  delivered  to  the  nacker^  (or 
flaughterman5)  unlefc  k  is  fime  Jew,  with  ftilt  re-? 
maining  ftrength  enough  to  drag  the  carts  of  the  in* 
duftrious  about  the  inferior  ftreets,  wi*h  a  fupply 
of  vegetables  in  the  fummer,  and  potatoes  i»  the 
winter,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  cJafles 
of  fociety, 

SNAFFLE. — The  fimpleft  and  plaineft  bridle- 
bit  is  fo  called  :  it  confifts  of  only  a  fifigle  mouth* 
piece,  having  a  joint  in  the  middle,  with  a  cheek 
of  different  lengths  at  each  extremity,  and  an  eye  an-, 
nexed  to  receive  the  reins ;  when  which  are  added, 
it  is  then  called  a  snaffle  (or  finglc-reined)  bridle. 
When  fnaffle-bits  are  made  very  large  in  the  mouth 
for  breaking  colts  or  fillies,  they  are  then  called 

MOUTHING-BITS. 

SNA^%~ the  name  of  a  horfc,  as  a  stallion, 
formerly  held  in  high  eftimation :  he  was  bred  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich;  foaled  in  1750;  got 
by  Snip ;  dam  hy  Fox,  grand-dam  by  Bay  Bolton  ; 
from  which  the  blood  of  both  fire  and  dam  may  be 
traced  to  moft  of  the  Barbs  and  Turks  ever  brought 
to  this  country.  There  were  alfo  three  others  of 
this  name,  diftinguifhed  by  different  appellations; 
as  Lord  Chedworth's  Snap;  Wildman's  Snap; 
and  Latham'3  Snap.     The  firft  was  got   by  Old 

Snap  ; 
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Snap ;  Iws  dam  by  Dvrmtufc,  grand-dam  by  jtfi** 
bury*  The  fccond  by  Qld  Snap  ;  dam  by  Regitfasy 
grand-dam  by  fiartlet's  ChMers;  going  on  batik 
fides  dareQrty  into  Arabian  blood-  The  third  by 
Snap-,  dam  by  Cade,  grandndam  by  0i&  Partner.  ■ 

SNIPES — are  well  known  to  the  fporting  world 
in  winter  fh&oting,  and  are  of  two  forts ;  one  nearly 
as  large  again  as  the  other*  though  precisely  the 
fame  in  fhape,  make,  feather,  and  formation. 
They  frequent  the  fame  places,  fubfift  on  the  fame 
food,  and  are  frequently  found  near  to  each  other. 
The  larger  is  called  a  whole  fttipt ;  the  fmaller,  a 
Jack  ;  the  latter  of  which  ia"  not  very  eafily  killed, 
at  leaft  by  an  indifferent  {hot;  of  wfiidb  fome  proof 
was  recently  given  by  a.  gentleman  of  Eafthamp- 
ftcad,  in  Windfor  Foreft,  who  very  warmly  enter- 
tained his  friend  with  a  defcription  of  "  a  Jack 
fnipe  he  had  found  upon  the  heath,  which  had  af- 
forded him  fport  for  fix  weeks  ;  and  he  did  not  at 
#11  doubt  but  he  would  ferve  him  for.  fport  during 
the  feafoh,  if  he  was:  not  taken  off  by  a  froft ;  and 
what  was  ftill  more  convenient,  he  always  knew 
where  to  find  him  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
fame  place/'  They  are  birds,  of  paflage,  fuppofed 
to  breed  principally  in  the  lower  lands  of  Swiuer* 
land  and  Germany,  though'  fome  (particularly  the 
Jacks)  remain  and  breed  in  the  fens  and  marlhy 
fwamps  of  this  country,  where  their  nefts  witb 
eggs  and  young  are  frequently  found.    They  arrive 
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here  fobner  or  later  in  the  Autumn,  regulated  in 
refpeft  to  time  by  the  wind  and  weather,  but  never 
appear  till  after  the  firft  rains ;  and  leave  this  coun- 
try in  the  fpring,  fo  foon  as  the  wanner  fun  begins 
to  abforb  or  exhale  the  moifture  from  the  earth, 
and  denote  the  .approach  of  Summer. — See  Shoot- 

TJNO.- 

SNORTING.— ^is  a  cartilaginous  propulfion  of 
found  from  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  which  he  avails 
himfelf  of  at  different  times,  to  fignify  fenfations 
ftemingly  oppofue  to  each  other.  Upon  being  led 
from  the  light,  through  a  gloomy  paffage,  to  a  ftill 
more  gloomy  liable,  he  is  frequently  obferved  to 
snort  either  from  fear  or  furprize  ;  meeting  or 
coming  fuddenly  upon  anew,  ftrange  or  unnatural 
objeft,  he  fnorts  from  abfolute  dread  of  injury; 
taken  into  a  ftable  or  out-houfe  fmelling  mufty, 
from  fotil  dung  and  confined  air,  he  fnorts  with  dit 
like,  and  enters  with  reluctance ;  but  fnorting  in  the 
field  at  exercife,  or  in  the  chase  with  hounds, 
may  each  be  confidered  a  proof  of  pleafurable 
gratification. 

SOILING,— in  the  more* confined  fignification, 
applies  merely  to  the  fupplying  a  horfe  with  grafs* 
clover,  tares,  lucern,  fain-foin,  or  rye,  cut  green, 
and  brought  to  the  ftable  for  his  daily  confumption  ; 
but  in  a  more  general  acceptation  it  extends  to  the 
aft  of  turning  him  out  in  a  plentiful  pafture,  and  in 
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jthe  genial  feafon,  when  and  where  he  may  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  which  the  frame  is  fufcepfible. 
It  cannot  but  be  known,  that  liberty,  fo  dear  tojus, 
ind  to  every  part  of  the  creation,  muft  be  equally 
fo  to  the  horfe :  tp  have  his  limbs  free  from  reftraint, 
to  expand  his  frame,  and  roll  upon  the  earth,  to 
fnort  and  fnufF  the  ambient  air,  and  to  have  hii 
fcoat  cleanfed  and  purified  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  is 
to  the  horfe  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  a  life  of  luxury; 
Thus  free  and  uncontrolled,  although  they  are 
equally  fubjeft  to,  yet  they  are  feldom  known  to  be 
affliftedwith  pain  or  difeafe,  in  any  degree  equal  to 
tho'fe  who  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  fmall 
*nd  offenfive  ftable. 

To  conftitute  occafional  rcvulfion,  to  correft 
acrimony  in  the  blood,  to  purify  the  juices,  to  in* 
vigor  ate  the  frame,  and  reanimate  the  fyftem,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  the  horfe  Ihould  have  his  an- 
nual run  of fix  weeks  or  two  months  in  a  luxuriant 
paflure,  and  at  a  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  if  either 
his  frame  or  health  is  thought  worthy  proteftion. 
In  the  Metropolis,  and  in  large  towns,  where  the 
environs  are  entirely  appropriated  %6  hay  farmers 
and  cow-keepers,  no  fuch  convenience  can  pro- 
bably be  obtained  for  any  pecuniary  consideration 
whatever;  in  which  predicament  the  only  alternat- 
ive to  be  adopted,  is  to  fupply  them  with  green 
food  daily,  and  this  is  termed  soiling  in  the  sta- 
ble.    Even  this  procefs,  fimple  as  it  is,  requires 
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fame  previous  precaution.  The  article  with  which 
the  Metropolis,  and  other  chics  and  large  toww, 
^re  fnppiied,  are  mtfftiy  tares9  (in  fame  countries 
called  vetches ;)  though  clover  is  at  feme-times,  *pd 
in  foine  places*  to  be  procured ;  but  whether  one* 
or  the  other*  k  is  abfojutely  neccffary  the  fuppUej 
flvoold  be  freft,  and,  if  poflibte,  mv£t  nfrweihaft 
thirty  or  fix-aad-thirty  hoim  off  the  feythe  ;  fam 
which  time  (particularly  if  laid  in  a  heap)  they  be* 
gin  to  heat  exceedingly  faft  ;  and  when  btoce  the 
juices  are  exhaled^  become  towghj  torn  blade,  and 
rapidly  approach  putnefaSion* 

This,  however,  mu ft  be  admitted  a  yetfy  inferior 
fubftitute  for  natural  pasture  ;  as  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  cotiftant  obfervation,  hefitatc  not  to 
pronounce  the  natotf  (in  its  nutritive  and  ex- 
hilarating property)  fiaperior  to  every  artificial  grafs 
hitherto  introduced*  The  quantities  of  the  latter 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  (and  in  fome 
it  cannot  be  avoided)  is  iinmenfe ;  but  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained  of  the  nutritious  fuperiority  of 
the  native  meadow  grafs,  whether  green  or  dry,  if 
it  is  cleanly  Cultivated,  and  well  got  in.  It  is  very 
ipuch  the  cuftom  in  and  about  London,  to  fend 
horfes  to  what  are  called  the  salt  marshes  in  Bflex* 
from  whence  fome  arrive  in  tolerable  condition ; 
but  where,  from  their  contiguity  to  town,  or  other 
caufes,  the  land  is  overftocked,  and  the  fummef 
dry,  they  come  up  in  a  ftate  of  wretched  emaciation, 
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at  if  paffiig  in  mournful  procefljon  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring dog  kennel.  Thofe  marfties,  at  a  proper 
diftance  from  townf  where  they  are  free  from  offen- 
five  filth*  and  the  pafture  plentiful,  are  remarkable 
for  their  peculiar  property  of  attenuation,  in  al- 
tering the  property  of  the  blood,  promoting  the  fe- 
cretions,  purifying  the  fyftem,  and  invigorating 
the  frame,  They  are  well  known  to  aft  as  perfeftly 
as  the  rooft  powerful  antfiHonial  or  mercurial  al- 
terative* to  obliterating  the  remains  of  cutaneous 
difeafe;  and  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  their 
firft  cffe&s,  which  ie  ffcr  many  days  equal  to  a  ftate 
of  medical  purgation;  to  which,  however,  the  ftib- 
jeft  foon  becomes  fuperior  in  health,  ftrength,  and 
an  accumulation  of  flefh ;  dememftrating  the  procefs 
to  have  been  a  very  falutary  interpolation. 

Thofe  who  wifl*  their  hOfffes  to  avail  themfelves 
of  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  soiling,  will 
certainly  retain  it  in  memory,  that  two  months  in 
the  prime  and  early  part  of  the  feafon,  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  three  at  the  latter  end  :  a  dry  fummer, 
fhort  pafture,  and  the  infinity  of  flies,  and  other  in- 
fefts*  conftitute  a  very  fenfibk  drawback  upon  the 
privilege  of  liberty,  as  well  as  upon  the  reftoration 
of  flesh,  and  the  renovation  of  strength.  Horfes 
in  a.  plethoric  ftate,  with  a  cough,  full  of  blood,  or 
the  relics  of  difeafe  about  them,  will  moft  likely 
come  up  in  a  much  worfe  ftate  than  when  turned  out. 
Horfes  of  this  deftription  fliould  undergo  bleeding, 

and 
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aftd  proper  evacuations,  previous  to  their  being  fet 
at  liberty  ;  as  the  no&urnal  collapfion  of  the  porous 
fyftem  might  probably  repel  the  perfpirative  matter 
upon  the  overloaded  veffels,  and  thereby  render  the 
remedy  (in  turning  out)  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

What  is  termed  a  winter's  riin>  although  attended 
with  promifed  advantages  in  fome  refpe&s,  is  not 
without  the  chance  of  lofs,  anxiety,  vexation,  and 
expence,  in  others :  frozen  limbs,  and  an  empty 
carcafe,  are  not  calculated  much  for  the  promotion 
offlefh,  ftrength,  or  purity  of  condition.  A  horfe^ 
by  fuch,  is  inpoffeflion  ofhisJJiivering  liberty,  per- 
haps in  fome  contra&ed  fpot,  wretchedly  defpon- 
dentovetthe  efHiivia  of  his  own  excrements,  'tis 
true;  but  how  far  that  may  compen fate  for  the 
want  of  lhelter,  food,  care,  and  attention,  in  the 
irioft  fevere,  dreadful  and  dreary  feafon  of  the  yekr, 
muft  be  left  entirely  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  whofe 
pecuniary  fenfations  may  prompt  them  to  make  the 
experiments 

SOLE.— The  exterrial  part  of  a  horfe'ss  foot  fcf 
called  is  at  the  bottom,  and  fituate  between  \hzfrog. 
in  the  center,  and  the  wall  or  bearing  which  totally 
furrounds  the  outfide.  This  will  be  the  more  per- 
fectly underftood  by  referring  to  Fig*  2.  of  the  leu. 
ter  A~  in  the  Plate  of"  Demonstrative  Shoeing/*. 
where  the  sole,  the  wall*  and  the  frog*  being, 
accurately   reprefented,    will  collaterally   explain; 

themfelves 
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themfelves  in  the  following  description.     The  order 
fole  (as  it  is  called  in  contrandiftin&ion  to  the  inner y 
which   is  its  membranous   lining)    is  a  found  and 
horny  fubftance ;  but  not  fo  very  firm  and  impe- 
netrable in  its  texture,  as  the  hoof,  by  which  it  is 
furrounded,  and  is  evidently  intended  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  inferior  ftru&ure  of  the  foot;     The  fole^ 
to  affift  generally  in  constituting  what  is  confidered 
a  well-formed  and  fubftantial  foot,  Ihould  be  thick, 
ftrong,  and  inclining  much  more  to  a  hollow,  than 
,  the  leaft  appearance  of  prominence ;  for  when  a  food 
is  well  fet,  no  bearing  whatever  Ihould  be  fuftained 
by  the  fole,  but  the  whole  muft  pofitively  reft  upon 
the  crujl  or  wall  of  the  hoof,  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  line  of  articulation  accurately  reprefented  upoii 
the  Plate ;  where,  on  the  infide  of  the  circle,  will  be 
obferved  the  fole,    Fig.  2.    on  the  outer,  the  wall 
or  cruft,    Fig.  1.     When  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
has  what  is  termed  a  crowned  fole,  with  a  promi* 
nence  fimilar  to  the  convex  fide  of  an  oyfter  fhell, 
and  the  fole  projefting  above  the  circular  wall  of  the 
hoof,  the  horfe  is  tender,  fometimes  halts,  and  h 
tardy  in  progrefs :  fuch  horfes  are  faid  to  bzflejhy- 
Jooted)  and  require  great  care  and  attention  in  ftioe- 
ing  ;  and  unlefs  the  flioe  is  properly  arched  or  hol- 
lowed within,  to  take  off  every  chance  of  preffure 
from  the  prominent  fole,  pain  and  fubfequent  lame- 
jief?  muft  inevitably  enfue. 

SORREL 
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.  SORREL — is  the  colour  by  which  certain 
horfes  are  diftinguiihed,  and  might,  without  any 
degree,  of  inconfiftency,  be  termed  a  red  chefnut  t 
they  are  a  colour  nearly  between  a  bright  bay  and 
a  yellow  chefnut,  giving  and  taking  a  tinge  or  {hade 
either  way,  having  invariably  manes  and  tails' red 
or  white*  When  tolerably  well  bred,  of  handfome 
fhape,  make,  and  fymmetry,  with  full  Civet  mane 
and  tail,  they  are  majeftic,  commanding  figures, 
and  are,  in  general,  fecared  as  cavalry  chargers 
for  field  officers,  when  they  are  to  be  obtained  of 
fi2e  and  ftrength  for  the  purpofe* 

SOUNDNESS,— in  a  horfe,  is  of  fuch  exteft* 
five  meaning,  and  infinite  importance  to  the  fyorU 
ing  world,  to  dealers  in  horfes,  and  to  individual 
purchasers,  that  it  is  exceedingly  neceflary  fomc 
criterion  (hould  be  fixed  by  which  its  prefeftt  vnde* 
fined  meaning  fhould  be  more  properly  ?nd  more 
equitably  under ftood;  for  want  of  which,  more  li* 
tigation  is  carried  into  the  Courts  at  Weft«rinfter 
for  the  emolument  and  amufement  of  the  Gentle* 
men  of  the  Long-robe,  than  any  other  fubjeft  what* 
ever,  the  conftantly  increasing  evil  of  mm.  con* 
excepted.  The  general  cuftom  between  buyer  and 
seller  is  precifely  this;  the  horfe  is  fold  with  of 
without  certain  conditions  in  refpeft  to  soundness* 
and  this  is  done  by  what  is  called  a  warranty  on 
the  part  of  the  feller  thus :  "  He  is  warranted  per- 
fectly found,    free  from   vice  or  bltmijli^  and  quiet 
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tb  ride,  dr  draw?*  as  either  or  both  the  lattci 
inay  happen  to  be.  A  horfe  fold  without  a  war- 
ranty, and  taktn  d$  %t  is,  is  then  purchafed  (and 
the  purchafe  abided  by)  with  all  faults,  and  can- 
not be  returned  urifler  arty  plea  whatever,  urilefs  hi 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  glandered  at  the  tim^ 
of  purchafe,  in  which  ftate  no  horfe  cati  be  legally 
fold. 

In'  the  ltrift;  arid  equitable  fenfe  of  the  word,  a 

liorfe,  to  be  perfectly  found,   ftiould  be  complete^ 

perfeH  :  he  fhould  have  no  obftruftion  to'Jight,  ho 

impediment  to  aftion,  but  be  in  an  acknowledged 

ftaie  bf  na&fal  purity ;  neither  difeafed,  lainc^blindj 

or  broken-winded  :  he  (hould  not  only  be  free  frotfl 

impediment  at  the  titfie  of  fale,   but  bonafidi  fievetf 

known  to  have   be^n   btherwife.     Some  thefe  aire 

Who  fupport  a  different  opinion,  and  conceive  (oi 

pretend  To  to  do)  that  a  horfe  thay  be  fold  warranted 

perfe&ly  found,  after  he  has  recovfered  frbm  a  pal-' 

pable  lamenefs  i    thbfe  fhould  fecblleQ,  that  fuch 

hbtfe  is  always  liable  tb  a  relapfe,  or  repetition  of 

the  injury  ;    and  whoever  becomes  fo  obftinate  as 

to  defend  an  a6Hon   brought  under  fuch  circiim- 

fiance,  will  certainly  feel  the  mortification  of*  having 

&  vtRDici*  pronounced  again/}  him,  fp  fobn  as  fuf- 

ficietit  evidende  haa  proved  fuch  horfe  to  have  beert 

lame  at  any  time  whatever  previous  to  the  purchafe. 

Some  years  fincfc,  a  late  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the! 

Court  of  King's  Bench  laid  it  down  is  a  ryle,  fcnet 

Vol.  lh  Y  promulgated 
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promulgated  the  opinion  from  the  bench  during  a 
trial  then  pending  that  twenty  pougns  was  a  good 
and  fufficient  price  for  a  sous?  horse;  and  whether 
a  -warranty  was  or  was  not  given*  was  totally  imma- 
terial :  that  fum  implied  a  warranty,  not  only  for 
thC:borfef*  foundnefs  at  the  tirqe  of  his  being  then* 
fold,  but  that  he  fcould  continue  fo  for  at  teajl  three 
months  afterwards;  a  declaration  fo  truly  ridiculous 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  void  of  every  principle  of  equity, 
that  any  man,  to  make  it  npv5  would  lay  indis- 
putable   claim    to   the    appellation   of  foot  or 

MADMAN. 

$Pj\NIEJL~- is  the  name  of  a  dog  of  which  there 
are  different  kinds ;  and  even  thefe  have  been  fo 
repeatedly  crofled,  that,  unlefs  it  is  in  the  poffef- 
fipn  of  fportfinen  who  have  been  careful  in  pre* 
ferving  the  purity  of  the  breed  perfe&ly  free  from 
tafual  contamination,  the  well-bred  genuine  cocking 
Spaniel  is  difficult  to  obtain.  There  are  four  dif- 
tinft  kinds  of  dog  paffing  under,  this  denomina- 
tion ;  the  large  water  Spaniel,  and  a  fmaller  of  the 
fame  fort.  Of  land  Spaniels  there  are  two  kinds 
alfo;  the  one  larger  than  the  other,  much  ftronger 
in  the  bone,  but  with  curly  waves  in  the  hair  ;.  and 
the  final  I  yellow  pied  Springing  Spaniel,  (ufed  in 
pheafant  and  cock  fhooting,)  whofe  hair  is  rather 
long,  foft,  and  delicately  pliable,  with  ears: of 
the  fame  defcription,  reaching,  when  extended,  be- 
yond the  point  of  the  nofe.  ..The   two  kinds  firft 
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&ehtfoned  are  chifefly  confined  to  thfc  purpofes  of 
Wildfowl  fhooiing,  in  moors,  marfties,  *and  the 
Neighbourhood  of  rivers ;  where  ducks,  wigeons* 
kal,  coots,  moor-heris*  dab-chicks,  and  foipes, 
ire  to  be  found ;  to  all  which  they  are  particularly 
appropriate;  riot  more  for  tlieir  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  it*  finding  the  game,  than  for  their  furmount- 
htg  ever^  obftacle  to  recover  it,  and  bring  it  to 
hahd  when  killed.  They  are  alfo  of  moft  wonder* 
ful  fagacity,  fidelity  j  arid  obfervation ;  their  ol- 
fa&ory  fenfations  almoft  exceed  belief,  by  which 
alone  they  are  taught  the  moft  incredible  perfor- 
taaricei.  Sticks,  gloves,  handkerchiefs;  coin,  or 
any  other  article  ldft  fom6  miles  behind  by  the 
owner  upon  the  road,  or  arty  remote  fpot,  (totally 
tinkriowri  to  them,)  thfey  will  retrace  to  any  dfftance 
tipon  a  fignal  being  givefr  with  the  hand,  and  never 
relinquifli  the  fearch  till  they  bring  it  fafe  to  their 
inafter. 

The  large  Jf  ringing  Sparriel,  and  fmall  Coeler% 
although  they  vary  in  fize,  differ  but  little  in  theii1 
qualifications,  except  that  the  former  is  rather 
flower  ifi  a&ion  ;  neither  catching  the  fcent  of  thfe 
game  fo  fuddenly  is  the  latter,  or  feeming  to  enjoy 
h  with  the  fame  extatic  eiithufiafm  when  found. 
The  fmall  Cocking  Spairiel  has  alfo  the  advantage 
<$f  getting  through  the  low  bufhy  covert  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  the  larger  Spaniel,  and  does  not 
tire  fo  foon,  whatever  may  have  been  the  length  and 
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labour  of  the  day.  Spaniels  of  each  defcription  are 
frequentjy  ufed  as  finders  in  coursing  with  grey- 
hounds, and  are  indefatigable  in  their  exertions: 
from  the  time  they  are  thrown  off  in  purfuit  of 
game,  the  tail  is  in  a  perpetual  motion,  (called 
feathering,)  by  the  increafing  vibration  of  which, 
an  experienced  fportfman  well  knows  when  he  gets 
nearer  the  objeft  of  attra&ion.  The  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches it,  the  more  violent  he  becomes  in  his  en- 
deavours to  fucceed  ;  tremulative  whimpers  efcape 
him  as  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  the  moment  that 
doubt's  difpelied,  his  clamorous  raptures  break 
forth  in  full  confirmation  of  the  gratification  he  re- 
ceives. And  this  proclamation  may  be  fo  firmly 
relied  on,  (though  in  the,  rajdft  of  the  thickeft 
covert,)  that  the  happy  owner  may  exultingly  boaft 
he  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  faithful  domeftic  who 
never  tells  a  lie. 

As  it  is  the  impulfive  principle  of  this  animal  to 
give  the  mod  outrageous  proof  of  joy  upon  finding, 
or  coming  upon  the  foot  or  haunt  of  game,  fo  it  h 
his  determined  difpofition  never  to  relax  in  his  per- 
feverance  till  he  brings  it  to  view.  It  is  therefore 
neceffary  for  all  young  and  inexperienced  fportf- 
men,  who  take  the  field  with  Spaniels,  not  to  be  too 
tardy  in  their  own  motions,  but  to  let  their  agi- 
lity keep  pace  with  the  inceflant  activity  of  their 
canine  companions,  without  which  they  may  ex* 
p$£t  tp  cover  many  a  weary  mile  without  a  fuccef 
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ful  (hot*    Spaniels,  when  broke  for  the  field,  fhould 
never  be  taken  out  more  than  one  young  dog  at  a 
time,  and  that  in  company  with   one  or  more  old 
and  feafoned  dogs,  to  whom  they  will  moftly  at- 
tend in   every  a&ion,  and  the  fooner  acquire  the 
neceflary  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs  they  are  en- 
gaged in.     If  young  dogs  are  taken  out  alone,  and 
in  too  great  mimber,    their  great  eagernefs,   and 
emulative  oppofitioit,    frequently   occafions  them 
(particularly  in   covert,  where  they  are  fafe  from1 
correftion)  to  hunt  or  chafe  one  thing  for  want  of 
finding  anrther ;  and  in  the  eVent  of  not  being  cor-v 
refted  when^neceflary,  tb  become  uncertain  babblers, 
and  never  to  be  relipd  upon.     The  judicious  and 
experienced  fportfman  wiil  never   be  feen  to  hunt 
Spaniels  With  Pointers  either  in  or  out  of  covert; 
for,  although  it  can  do  little  or  no  injury  to  the' 
former,  it  may  very  materially  warp  the  integrity, 
if  not  totally  deftroy  the  principles  of  the  latter. 

SPARRING— nk   a  ceremony   prafiifed    with 
game  cocks  during  thfe  time  they  are  in  feeding' 
(alias  training)  to  fight  in  any  main  or  match,  for 
which  they  ftand  engaged;  When  cocks  are  brought 
up  from  their  walks^  and  placed  in  their  pens,  fome' 
are,  of  coiirfe,  too  full  m  flefli ;   others,  as  much 
deficient:  in  the  judgment  of  equalizing  thefe  dif- 
ferent degrees,  (by  reducing  the  weight  of  one,  and 
increafing  the  fubftance  of  the  other,)  does  the  art  of* 
cock-feeding  entirely  depend.     On  every  fecond  or 
-  Y  3  third 
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fhird  day,  during  the  time  they  arc  preparing  for  the 
match,  each  cock  has.  tfparring  with  an  opponent 
of  nearly  equal  yeight  \yith  himfelf ;  and  this  Jkam 
fight  continues  a  longer  or  (border  time,  according 
to  the  fleto,  weight,  and  wind,  of  each  cock  fo  ex- 
ercifed,  in  proportion  tq  the  fuperflux  of  fubftance 
he  is  required  to  lofe.  For  the  oc cation,  and  that 
they  may  not  injure  each  other,  they  are  equally 
(hielded  with  mufflers  upon  the  parts  where  their 
(purs  haye  been  fawed  off ;  and  that  they  may  be 
the  better  iimred  to  labour,  and  prepared  for  diffi- 
culty, the  ceremony  takes  place  upon  a  trufs  or  two 
of  ftraw  loofely  featured,  that,  having  no  firm  hold 
for  their  feet,  they  have  lefs  power  to  appafe  each 
other.  Cocks  too  full  of  flefh,  and  foggy,  that 
require  a  great  deal  oifwtating  tq  bring  them  down 
to  their  proper  match  weight,  are  fometimes  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  controverfy  till  nearly  cx- 
haufted. 

SPAVIN-BrLOODr-is  a  preternatural  diJtten- 
fion  of  the  vein  which  runs,  down  the  infideofa 
horfe's  hock,  forming  a  fo&  and  eiaftic  (or  puffy) 
enlargement,  commonly  occafioning  waknofsj  if 
not  lamcnejs,  of  the  joints  They  are  in  general  pro- 
duced by  fudden  tmfis  or  Jirains,  in  fhort  turn? 
'with  loads,  either  in  riding  or  drawings  and  not 
^infrequently  by  too  rapid  turning  in  narrow  flails. 
The  cuite  is  frequently  attempted  by  ftrong  fpi* 
rituous  feturaine  repellents,  or  powerful  reftringents, 
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with  a  compreft  #a(k  bandage  firmly  fined  upon  the 
part :  thefe  njethods ,  however,  feldom  afford  itoerg 
than  temporary  relief.  The  former  mode  of  ope- 
rating, by  jncifioft,  and  inftrumental  extirpation, 
is  in  prefent  praftiee  entirely  laid  afide  j  a  re££* 
iition  blister,  or  flightly  faring,-  being  the  odly 
jneans  relied  on  tb  chfiire  certain  obliteration. 

SPAVIN-BONE^ The  d*feafo  called,  h  &* 
ifenlaf gemem  on  the  «nrtfide  of  thfc  hock,  originating 
in  a  griftly  Or  Cartilaginous  prdtrufion,  which  in* 
creafes  gradually  to  a  callofity,  and  ultimately  to  a 
per feft  offifieatkm  as  hard  as  the  bone  itfelf.  In  its' 
early  ftate,  buc  little  limping  or  impediment  td 
a&ioh  is  obferved;  but  as  it  adVafrces  in  progrefc, 
the  fariienefs  becQtties  proportionally  perceptible: 
A  bone-fpavin  is  never  known  to  fubmrt  to  liquid 
applications,  or  fol vents  of  any  deferiptibn;  re- 
peated blisterimgs,  and  fubftantial  filing,  feetnf 
fhfc  only  means  by  which  the  enlargement  and  iti 
painful  irritability  can  be  reduced. 

• '  SPAYED  BITCH,— is  a  bitch  upon  whom-  art 
operatidft  hasp  been  performed,  by  which  fhe  is  de- 
prived the  power  of  generating  a-  farther  progeny. 
Aft  irteiGon  being  mafcte  in  the  flank,  midway  beJ 
I  ween  the  hip-boi>e  and  the  belly,  the  ovaries  ar£ 
extra&ed  through  the  orifice,  and  fepavated  from 
<he  parts  to  which  they  were  united:  thefe  being 
returrieclj  the  wound  is  ftkehed  up?  and  heals  in*  a 
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fpiy  days,  (if  performed  by  a  jqdicipqp  praQiti^er,) 
without  farther  trouble  pr  ineopye«ien$e,     • : 

:  SPEED-H*   fpprtiogly;  applicable    to    ho^sb, 
hound,   of  GfUYJjpuND;    find  upon  this  depepd* 
(jr>  a  great  degree)  the  eftitnation  in  which  they  ^m 
held.     It  is  cuftomary  to  fay,  fuch  a  horfc  has 
great  atfion,  or  he  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  gift  of 
going.     Thjs  is,   howeveri  remfidered  applicable 
only  to  excellent  trotters  and  hacini**  upon  tbe 
road.     Speed  is  always  ufed  in  a  fuperior  fenfe, 
and  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  greateft  ra- 
pidity of  which  the  animal  \s  capable,  and  which 
enhances  his  valine  in  proportion  to  his  qualifica- 
tions.    In  the  art  of  training  for  the  tur*,  there 
are  ambiguities  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  is  averred 
by  thofe  who  have  made  the  pra&ical  part  their 
ftudy,  that  one   training-groom   (from  judgment, 
experience,  ^nd  pbfejr  va(ion)  (hall  bring  a  horfc  t0 
(he  ppft  full  half  a  diftance  better  than  another,  ai- 
though  their  /feed  was  confidered  equal  when  placed 
under  the  racing  management  of  their  different  fu- 
perii}tefi4ants.     This  is  admitted  fo  much,  and  fo 
truly,    an  incontrovertible    faft,    {hat  t^ainjng- 
grooms  have  their  lights  aqd  fy?4es  of  repqtation 
and  celebrity,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  moft 
eminent  ^ftifts  in  the  unjverfe.     JocKies  alio  are 
admitted  tp  poflefs  {heir  different  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, and  to  fo  very  great  and  difcriminating  a 
piftty,  that  when  matches  are  loft  by  fome  length*, 
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>nd  for  large  funis,  offers  axe;  frequently  made  to 
run  the  match  over  again  for  the  fame  money,  of 
to  double  the  stakes,  provided  the  winning  jockey 
is  permitted  to  ride  the  lofing  horfe.     Thus .  fpeed 
is  not  always  the  fame,  but  is  evidently  dependent 
upon  contingencies,. which  the  utmoft  human  cif«- 
cumfpe6lion  cannot  always  either  forefee  or  pre- 
vents    The  increafe  x>f  fpeed  with  race  horses  in 
this  country,  is  mefy  readily  admitted  to  have  been 
great  during  the  laft  fifty  years;  and  this  is  impar- 
tially attributed  to  the  introduftion  of,  and  ju* 
dicious  croffes  from,  the  Arabian  blood  with  thi 
beft  bred  mares  of  our  own :  although  the  efFeft  of 
thefe  experiments  were  held  in  great  doubt  for  fome 
years,  but  are  now  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
have  exceeded  the  utmoft  expectation,  and  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  extend  much  farther. 

There  are  two  modes  of  trial  for  speed,  accord! 
ing  to  the  prefent  reformed  mode  of  Englifh  racing: 
the  one  is  to  run  a  mile,  which  is  termed  running 
for  speed;  the  other,  oi  going  off  9X  score,  and 
abfolutely  racing  the  whole  Jour  mile's,  which  is 
called  running  for  fpeed  and  bottom.  Flying  Childers^ 
whofe  fpeed  was  almoft  proverbial,  went  one  third 
of  a  mile  in  twenty  feconds.  Firetail  and  Pumpkih 
ran  a  mile  in  a  few  feconds  more  than  a  minute  and 
a  half.  Childers  ran  the  diftance  of  four  miles  in 
fix  minutes  and  forty-eight  feconds,  carrying  nine 
ftone,  two  ppiinds ;  he  made  a  leap  of  thirty  fetl 
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.upon  level  ground;  and  he  coroifed  a  rpace  of 
twenty-five  feet  at  every  ftroke  ydneri  racing*  It 
^ras  formerly  known  that  any  barfe  who  could  roil 
four  miles  in  eight  minutes,  would  prpve  a  winm b* 
of  jaates  :  this  is,  however,  very  materially  re- 
fined, by  judicious  crofles  in  blood,  or  improves 
ixrents  in  training;  as  Bay  Molten  ran  four  mi  lei 
over  York  in  feven  minutes,  forty *th«e/ feconck 
and  a  half.  Eclipft  ran  the  fame  diftance  over 
York  in  eight  minutes  with  tmdw  Jhmr  though 
going  only  at  bis  rate,  without  any  inducement  to 
jfpeed. 

The  means  by  which  the  wonderful  velocity  of 
the  greyhound  can  be  ascertained  ace  but  few; 
there  are,  however,  well  authenticated  infiancei 
upon  record ;  and  as  they  are  again  quoted  in  Miu 
Daniels  "Rural  Sports,"  are  entitled  to  credibi- 
lity. In  February,  1800,  a  hare  was  ftartert  before 
a  brace  of  greyhounds  in  Lincofo&ire,  and .  upon 
.the  diftance  being  meafured  from,  her  form  tx) 
where  flic  was  killed,  it  proved  upwards  of  four 
miles  ir*a  dire&  Hne;  but  there  having  beefr  feveral 
turns,  as  well  as  fame  oblique  runnings  during  the 
courfe,  it  muft  have  increafed  the  length'  cqftfidera* 
fely  :  this  ground  was.  run  over  in  the  fpace  of 
twelve  minutes  y  and  the  hare  fell  dead  befoire  (the 
greyhounds  touched  her ;  which*  fcrves  to  derai&n* 
ft  rate  the  fpeed  and  ftrength  of  the.  former.  It  is 
fenown  that  horfes  are  more  diiheft  (^f  they  keep 
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up)  in  a  moderate  course  than  in  a  long  chase  ; 
of  which  an  inftance  lately  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bottifham,  in  Cambridgefhire,  froift 
yhencc  the  hare  being  ftarted,  took  away  for  the 
§ix  Mile  Bottom;  and  although  two-and-twenty 
jborfes  went  off  with  the  greyhounds,  only  one 
could  make  a  galUp  at  the  conclufion  of  the  courfe. 
The  hare  (who  had  reached  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  covert)  dropped  dead  before  the  greyhounds ; 
and  they  were  fo  exhaufted,  that  it  was  (bund  he- 
ceffary  to  bleed  them  to  promote  their  recovery. 

A  few  years  fince  a  hare  was  fuddenly  ftarted  af 
Finchingfield,  in  Eflfex,  when  the  brace  of  grey- 
hounds running  at- her  came- into  contaft  with  fo 
much  velocity,  that  both  were  killed  on  the  fpot; 
At   Offham,    in   SufTex,    a  brace.  of  greyhounds 
courfed  a  hare  oyer  the  edge  of  a  chalk-pit,  and 
following  themfelves,  were  all  found  dead  at  the 
bottom.     The  hig>h  fpirit,  perfevering  fpeed,  and 
invincibly  ardour,  of  the  greyhound,  not :  being 
univerfa^ly  known,  (at  teaft  to  thofe  who  have 
either  fewor  no  opportunities  to  partake  of  the 
fport,)  it  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  introduce  a 
lingular  circtamftance  which  occurred  in  1792.     As 
Lo^n-EGRfeMON^s  game-keeper  was  leading  a  brace 
$f  gt^yhpunds  coupled  together,  a  hare  accidentally 
croffing  the  road,  the  dogs  inftantly  broke  from 
their  conductor,  and  gave  chafe,  faftened  as  they 
we*e  to  each  other ;  the  purfuit  afforded  an  uncom- 
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inon  and  no  lefs  entertaining  fight  to  feveral  Tpee* 
tators.  When  the  hare  was  turned,  (he  had  a  ma- 
nifeft  advantage,  and  embarrafled  the  dogs  exceed- 
ingly in  changing  their  dire&ion;  notwithftanding 
which,  (he  was  at  length  killed  at  Pikelefs  Gate, 
after  a  'courfe  of  between  three  and  four  miles.  In 
1796  a  fimilar  occurrence  took  plate  in  Scotland, 
where  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  in  couples,  killed  a 
hare  after  a  courfe  of  a  mile  with  intervening  ob* 
ftru&ions. 

Endeavours  having  been  made  to  acquire  fome 
degree  of  information  upon  the  fubjeft  of  compara- 
tive fpeed  between  a  greyhound  and  a  race-house  of 
fuperior  powers  arid  celebrity,  it  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  decifion  by  abfolute  matter  of  chance. 
It  having  been  previously,  fubmitted  tq  the  opinion 
pf  an  experienced  fportfman,  which  would  prove  to 
pofiefs  the  greater  portion  of  fpeed  for  a  milt, '  or 
for  a.lo/iger  or  fhortpr  jdiftance,  he  returned,  for  an* 
fweiy  tlfat,  upon  a  fl.4^  he  had  no  doubt  but  a  firft 
rate  hprfe  would  prove  fuperior  to  the  greyhound; 
unlefs  in  a  hilly  couptrj?,  where  he  conceived  a  good 
greyhound  would  ha.ve  the  advantage.  The  infor- 
mation not  \o  be  acquired  by  any  direS  mode,  was 
brought,  to  trial  by,  ap  incident  which  occurred  upon 
the  Courfe  of  Ponc*ftpr;in.t8oo,  aiid  was  preoifely 
thus.  ;  r 
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'  A  nbatch  was  to  have  be^cn  run  between  a  horfe 
add  a  mare  for  one  hundred  guineas.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  former  not  appearing,  the  mafe 
Carted  dlont^  to  infure  the  stakes;  when,  after 
having  ran  iittle  more  thai}  a  'mile,  a  greyhound 
bitch  (to  the  great  admiration  and  entertainment  of 
the  company}  took  to  her  from  the  fide  of  the 
Courfe,  and  continued  racing  with  her  the  other 
three  miles,  keeping  her  regular  line  nearly  head 
and  head, .  which  produced  a  mod  excellent  match ; 
for  when  they  reached  the  distance  post,  five  tp 
four  was  betted  .upon  the  greyhound;  when  they 
came  abreaft  of  the  (land,  it  was  evea  betting;  and 
jhe.  mare  won  by  only  a  head. 

The  fpeed  of  the  fleeteft  and  higheft  bred  fox 
hounds,  was  brought  to.  public  proof  in  the  well* 
known  match  made  between  Mr.  Meynell  and 
Mr.  Barry,  for  500  guineas  a  fide,  and  decided 
over  Newmarket  in  the  njorath  of  September  of  the 
year  in  which  it  was  run.  The  hounds  of  Mr. 
Barjy's  (called  Blue  cap  and  Wanton)  were  put  in 
training  on  the  firft  of  Auguft  with  the  famous 
Will.  Crane.  Their  food  confifted  o»ly  of  oat- 
meal, milk,  and  Jlieep's  trotters*  The  ground  was 
fixed  on  at  the  time  of  making  the  match  >  and  upon 
the  thirtieth  of  September  the- drag  was  taken  from 
ihe  Riibbing-houfe  at  Newmarket  Town  end,  to 
the  Rubbing-bpufe  at  the  .ftaning-poft  of  the  Bea- 
con Courfe :  the  four  hounds  were  tfren  laid  on  the 
t  fcent: 
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fcent :  atthc  coriclofioo,  Mr.  Barry's  Bluccap  cime 
in  firft;  Wanton  (very  ciofe  to  Bluccap)  fecoadi 
Mn-  Meynell's  Richmond  was  beat  more  than  at 
hundred  yards ;  and  the  bitch  riever  ran  in  at  alL 
Tbe  length  of  the  drag  was  between  eight  arid  teri 
miles;  the  time  it  was  croffed  in  was  fome  fecondi 
over  eight  mitmtcs,  Some  tolerable  idea,  in  this 
inftance,  may  be  formed  of  the  spe&d,  When  therd 
irere  sixty  horfes  ftarted  fiiriy  with  the  houndsj 
and  only  twelve  were  up.  -Coo*e*,  Mr.  Barry's 
trantfman,  was*  the  firfl;  but  the  mare  that  carried 
him  was  rode  blind  in  the  exertion.  Will.  Crane, 
ifho  rode  Rib?  (a  King's'  Plate  horfe,)  was  the  laft 
bf  the  twelve  who  came  up.  The  current  odds  at 
darting  were  /even  to  Jour  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mey- 
nelij  whole  hoip&ds  were  reported  to  hate  beeri  fed 
upon  legs  of  mutton  during  .the  time  they  were  irt 
training. 

Merkin,  a  famous  bitch,  bred  by  Colon tt 
Thornton,  was  confidered  far  fuperior  in  fpeed  to 
any  fox-hound  of  her  time:  fhe  was  challenged  to 
run  any  houfid  of  hef  year  five  miles  over  New- 
market, giving  220  yatds,  for  10,000  guineas;  or 
to  gite  Madcap  100  yards,  ami  run  the  fame  dis- 
tance for  5000.  She  ran  a  trial  of  four  miles,  and 
croffed  the  ground  in  feven  ihintUes  arid  half  a  fe- 
corkl.  Merkin  was  fold^  in  1795$  for  four  hogfc 
heads  of  claret,  and  the  feller  to  have  two  couple 
pf  her  whelps. 

Madcap, 
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*Mcdc$pi  6fi  /titfo  yw*  ,f>Wj  chalteaged  all  Eagi 
land  for  500  ge&sto  Lounger*  brother  to  Madcaps 
did  th?  foment:  fg^ur  years  old :  the  challenge  wad 
accepted,  and  a  bet  made  to  run  Mr.  MeyneQfa 
Pillager  for  200  guineas.  The  parties  were  alfo 
a^pwed  by  Colonel  ThonWott  to  ftart  any  other 
bound  of  Mr«  MsymW*>  and  Lounger  was  to  beat 
b&tb;  b"U  upon  bis  being  fee*  at  Tatterfal's  by 
qtiiny  of  the  b^ft  judges*  his  boose,  Ihape,  and 
make,  were  thought  fo  fupetior  to  any  opponent 
that  co^ld  be  brought  agatnft  htm,  Colonel  Ttaoro* 
tQO  co»fented  to  accept  a  pair  erf  ;oA2  dog-coupler 
$s  a  fartett  to  the/  bet* 

. <  SFJLEN'IWs  the  term  give*  to  an  offifeed  ptt# 
Dftiaence  whet*  it  appears  upon  .the  Ibafrk-bone  of  i 
fcorfe's  foreleg:  they  are  frequently  fecn  upon  dig' 
Ug&  of  young  horfes,  and  are  fometkne*  known  to' 
4if^pp!ear  without  any  application  whatever.  If 
they  4o  not  make  their  appearance  during  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  they  are  feldom  feen  after  thni 
time*  unlefs  occaiioned  by  blow,  bruife,  or  acck 
dent.  They  ate  very  rarely  produ£Uve  of  lame- 
joefs  ojr  incoavenience,  unlefs  they  curve  towards 
the  b^pk  finews,  and  vibrate  in  a&ion.  Various 
are  the  means  top  haftily  and  too  rafhly  brought 
into  ufe  for  their  extirpation,  and  many  times  with- 
out the  leaft  neceffity;  for  when  they  are  not  at- 
tended with  pain,  or  inconvenience,  it  muft  be  more 
prudent  to  let  them  remain  in  a  (late  of  dormant 
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ina&ivity*  than  roufe  them  into  paihftil  afiion.  If* 
fome  mode  muft  be  inevitably  adopted,  a  fpirituous 
faturnine  folvent  is  the -moft  fafe  and  efficacious  ap- 
plication.   .  v : 

SPORTSMAN-Hsthe  appellation,  for  time  im- 
memorial* annexed  to  any  man  whofe  partiality 
to  thfc  sborts  of  th»»iELD  are  univerfally  known: 
tfbey  are  evidently  marked  out.  for  him  by  the  dift 
penfiag  and  benign  hapd  of  Providence-,  for  thrf 
promotion  of  health,  and  the  gratification  of  plea-i 
fufe*  of  which,  enjoyed  with  moderation  and  ra- 
tionality, he  is  never  afhamed.  The  name  of 
sportsman  has  ever  been  confidered  ooncifely  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  Arid  honour,  true*  •  courage,  un- 
bounded hofpitality,  and  the  moft  tftrfullied  inte- 
grity. However  the  chara&er  may  have  beeri 
broken  in  upon  by  time,  or  mutilated  by  tbe  inno- 
vations of  fafliion,  caprice,  or  folly,  the  original 
flock  was  derived  folely  from  the  blood  of  the  true! 
old  English  country  Esquire;  who,  uncdntami- 
nated  by  the  curfe  of  infatiate  ambition,  is  only 
happy  himfelf  in  the  happinefs  of  his  domeftic  de- 
pendents, the  correfponding  fmiles  of  his  tenants 
x  who  furround  his  maniion,  and  an  hofpitable  aflb^ 
ciation  with  his  numerous  friends. 

His  hounds  are  kept  from  an  inftin&ive  attach- 
ment to  the  fport  itfelf,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  the 
refpeftable  and  exhilarating  eftabtifhment  of  his 
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anceftbrV,  .(hitherto  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity 
without  a  ftain,)  and  not  from  the  leaft  defire  of 
having  his  name  blazoned  through  every  part  of 
the  county  in  which  he  refides,  for  keeping  what  he 
has  neither  property  to  support,  or  fpirit  to  en- 
joy.    Perfonally  frugal,  (amidft  the  rabft  fpirited 
liofpitality,)  he  never  fiifFers  his  mind  to  be  dif- 
qiiieted  by  the  pecuniary  applications  of  people  in 
p  trade :  having  a  foul  fuperior  to  the  idea  of  living 
beyond  his  income,  and  running  in  debt,  it  is  an 
invariable  maxim,  never  to  let  his  tradeftnen  be  a 
Jingle  quarter  in  arrear.     The  guardian  of  his  own 
honour,  he  never  affords  a  chance  of  its  becoming 
degraded  by  the  officious  and  unprincipled  pride  of 
a  fubordinate,  under  the  appellation  of  steward; 
or  to   be   difgraced,  or  proftituted,  by  the  bare- 
faced, unqualified  denial  of  a  menial  bedaubed  with 
lace  and  variegated  finery,  under  the  denomination 
of*  footman. 

Innately  philanthropic,  the  true,  well-bred,  li- 
beral-minded sportsman  is  always  equally  eafy  of 
accefs  to  friends,  neighbours,  tenants,  and  even  to 
neceffitous  parochial  folicitants ;  and  never  counte- 
nances falfe  confequence  amongft  his  domeftics  in 
one  department,  or  impertinent  pride  in  another: 
by'a  perfevering  adherence  to  which  fyftem,  his 
ruftic  manfion  feeras  the  fummit  of  all  worldly  hap- 
pinefs  and  earthly  gratification  :  not  a  dependent 
but  eyes  him  with  the  warmeft  fenfations  of  grati- 

Vol.  II.  Z  tude; 
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tude;  not  a  fervant  within,  or  a  labourer  without, 
but  looks  awefulty  up  to  him  as  their  bed  friend. 
The  pleafures  of  the  field  he  extenfively  and  judi- 
cioufly  engages  in  with  all  the  fervency  of  a  well- 
informed  and  experienced  fportfraan;  but  by  no 
means  with  all   the  unqualified  enthufiafm,    and 
fafhionable  furor,  of  an  indifcreet  and  determined 
devotee.,    Capable  of  diftinguifhing  between  the 
ufc  and  ahijt  of  what  is  fo  evidently  and  benignantljr 
placed  before  him,  as  an  excitement  to  exhilarating 
a&ion,  bodily  invigoration,  and  general  health ;  ht 
enters  into  all  itsfpirit,  avails  hhnfelf  of  all  its  m- 
port;  not  more  as  a  perfonal  gratification  (in  refpeft 
to  fport)  than  a  mental  perufal  of  one  of  Nature** 
many  inftru&ive  volumes,  difp laying  to  the  rumi- 
native and  expanfi ve  comprehenfion,  the  applicable 
and  coinciding  fpced  of  the  horse;  the  inftin&ive 
impulfe,  invincible  ardour,  and  correfponding  per- 
feverance  of  the  hound;    the  various  fhifts  and 
evafions   of  the   game;  and  laftly,  the  firm   and 
manly  fortitude  of  thofe  who  join  and  furround  him 
in  the  chase,     Thefe  are  the  diftinguifliing  traits 
by  which  the  true  and  generous  fportfman  iriay  be 
known:  and  it  muft   be  freely  admitted,  that  fo 
congenial  aTe  the  feelings,  fo  fympathetid  the  li- 
berality, and  fo  uniform  the  hofphality  of  sports 
men  in  the  fcale  of  univerfality,  that  oo  friendlhips 
are  better  founded,   none  more  difinterefted,  few 
more  permanent,  and  none  more  fincere. 

SPRAIN 
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x  SPftAIN  oh  STRAIN^-ris  a  p*ct£ rnatural  ex* 
tenfion*  ftn4  fofcible  elongation,  of  tha  tendons* 
beyond  the  pOvrer  of  inwaediatel.y  recovering  theit 
jprevious.elaftidlyj  Or  A  fuddeatwift  of.fome  parti* 
fcular  joint,  by  Which  the  ligaineMaiy  jun&ion  fuf- 
tains  an  injury,  and  produces  )atit&*gf$*     When* 
(ever  they  happen  in  the  hip*  ftifle*  toiowtboqe,  of 
fhoulder*  they  then,  becotae  ferions  cortfideratlons  y 
the  injured  parts  being  feated  too  deep  for  the  effect 
Of  external  application*.    In  fuch  cafes  it  u  feldom 
of  life  to  lofd  tunc,  and  encounter  cb&ppointment* 
by  perfevdring  ftinuilaftta;  time  and  rfeft  constitute 
the  beft  foundation  for  permanent  relief.     Horfea 
having  encountered    fuicb   accidents,    fiiould    be 
turned  out  in  a  ftill  and  quiet  pbftur*,  where  they 
may  be  free  from:alaitaai^  difturbafbefe;  and  thi* 
fliould  be  adapted;  before  any  fiiffneii  is  brought 
upon  the  jdi*t,.by  too  long  (landing  in  pile  por- 
tion; whish  they  moftJy  do,  when  confittpd  in  a 
ftablfe  as  invalids*    Wkeii  at ;  unreftraixied  liberty,  it 
is  natural  to  cojiciude,  W  adapts  the.  gdntknefs  of: 
his  motion  to  the  ftate  of  his  cafe,  and  exerts  him- 
felf  bo  more  than  a  proper  refpefil  to.  hi  so  wit  fafety 
miy  render,  ferine*  ;  It  is  a  iyf-evlcferui£a,Qj-  that  a 
reftoration  df  elaftinhy  w  fflrfcngth  of  the  pafct,.is. 
more  likely  tb  be  obtained  lpy  reft,  and  the  efforts 
af  nature,,  than  any  fuperficial  or  topical!  applies 
tionj  that  can  be  made; 
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Strains  (or  lameness)  in  the  fhoulder  require 
nice  inveftigation  to  difcriminate  between  fuch  as 
arife  from  accident,  rheumatic  affe&ion,  or  cheft- 
foundering.  It  is  remarked,  that  when  ahorfe  has 
fuftained  a  fevere  injury  in  the  (boulder,  by  wrench, 
flip,  twift,  fhort  turn,  or  any  other  accident,  the 
pain  prevents  him  from  bringing  the  leg  on  >that 
fide  forward,  in  a  parallel  line,  or  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  the  other;  which  being  found,  is  much 
more  firmly  fet  to  the  ground,  with  an  evident  in- 
tent to  fave  from  pain  the  fide  that  is  lame.  When 
a  horfe  in  this  fituation  ftands  ftill,  the  leg  of  the 
lame  (houlder  is  almoft  invariably  placed  before  the 
other ;  and  if  he  is  trotted  in  hand,  he  generally 
brings  forward  the  leg  of  the  fhoulder  affe&ed  with 
a  kind  of  circular  fweep,  and  not  in  a  direQ;  line : 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  turn  him  Jhort  on  the 
lame  fide,  he  inftantly  dreads  it,  and  becomes  al- 
moft repugnant  to  the  exertion :  when  compelled 
to  make  it,  he  will  almoft  fink  on  the  lame  fide, 
to  fupport  himfelf  entirely  on  the  found  one. 

Bleeding  fhould  in  fuch  accidents  immediately 
precede  every  other  confideration ;  it  unloads  the 
vefTels,  prevents  local  ftagreation,  and  fometimes  a 
general  ftiffnefs  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  injury 
has  been  fuftained.  Where  either  the  feafon  of  the 
year  prevents,  or  an  opportunity  to  turn  out  can- 
not  be  obtained,  the  only  alternative,  hot  fomenta- 
tions, 
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tions,  and  ftimulative  embrocations,  mud  be 
adopted.  In  ftr&ins  of  the  hip,  the  horfe  in  general 
draws  his  leg  after  him  with  a  painful  reluftance; 
and  if  impelled  to  a  trot,  is  obferved  to  drop  upon 
his  heel.  If  the  injury  is  in  the  ftifle,  by  treading 
on  the  toe,  his  motion  is  a  kind  of  hop  with  the 
fide  affe&ed.  Strains  of  the  hock  are  eafily  disco- 
vered, by  a  fort  of  limping  twift  in  that  joint  at 
every  motion  of  the  leg.  Lamenefies  of  the  hip, 
Jliflti  and  hock,  are  more  likely  to  be  aflifted  by 
external  applications,  judicioufly  prefcribed,  than, 
thofe  which  are  more  deeply  feated. 

The  ligamentary  junQion  of  the  paftern  joints 
are  fometimes  greatly  weakened  by  inceffant  work 
and  little  reft;  in  unerring  proof  of  which,  they 
frequently  make  fudden  drops,  as  if  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  knees  of  many  are  afFe&ed  in  the 
fame  way,  and  overhang  the  fhank-bone  and  fet- 
lock-joint; the  moment  a  tendency  to  which  is 
perceived,  any  horfe  ihould  be  turned  out  to  enjoy 
the  reft  he  is  fo  individually  entitled  to,  for  want  of 
which  falutary  and  humane  attention,  very  many 
good  and  ufeful  horfes  have  been  completely  ruined 
and  deftroyed.  There  is  no  part  of  a  horfe  more 
liable  to  ftrains,  than  the  back  fiftews  of  the  fore-, 
legs ;  they  are  materially  concerned  in,  every  de- 
fcription  of  labour,  and  are  always  in  proportional 
danger.  Whenever  thefe  happen,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  difcoyery;  there  is  an  evident 
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enlargement,  with  inflammatory  tenfion  i  and  if  one 
leg  only  is  affcfted,  it  }s  generally  placed  before  the 
pther,  and  rather  upon  the  toe.  Ill  flight  cafes  of 
this  kind,  fomentations  of  hot  vinegar,,  and 
ftrengthening  embrocations,  aflifted  by  reft,  may 
produce  a  reftoration;  but,  in  general  praftice, 
without  bliftering,  firing,  or  both,  a  permanent 
CUr6  is  feldom  obtained, 

SPUR--is  the  well-kno\yn  weapon  with  which 
the  heel  of  the  hqrfeman  is  armed  to  enforce  his  au- 
thority ;  and  which  the  well-broke  horfe  will  always 
jnftantly  obey. 

ST  ABLE.— Stables  are  the  receptacles  for  horfesi 
in  general,  and  are  of  very  different  defcriptiohs ; 
not  only  in  refpeQ;  to  the  various  forts  of  borfes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  but  the  improved  mode 
of  conftru&ion,  and  the  numerous  conveniencics 
they  are  now  made  to  contain,  As  horfes  were 
never  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  or  of  fuch  intrinfic 
worth,  as  at  the  prefent  moment,  fo  never  was  fa 
much  money  expended  upon  their  prefervation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  health  and  condi* 
tion  of  valuable  horfes,  may  depend  much  uptfn 
the  fituation  and  ftru&ure  of  the  ft  able;  and  al- 
though every  perfon  will  appropriate  the  fize  of 
the  (table,  apd  the  number  of  flails,  to  their  own 
wants,  yet  there  are  certain  judicious  rules,  and 
"  defirable  conveniences,  which  fliould  admit  of  nq 

deviation. 
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deviation.  Whether  a  liable  confifts  of  two  flails, 
four,  ox  fix,  it  may  be  rendered  equally  uniform, 
and  confiftently  replete  with  every  thing  that  can 
poffibly  be  required. 

It  is  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  that  a  building  of 
brick  (lined  or  not  lined  with  deal)  is  preferable  to 
stone  for  the  purpofe ;  the  former  being  dry,  and 
always  in  the  fame  flate:  the  latter  is  influenced,  or 
afted  upon,  by  the  changes  of  weather;  and  in  a 
hazy  atmofphere,  generally  damp ;  and  in  conftant 
(or  continued)  rains,  the  walls  are  frequently 
breaming  with  water.  This,  however,  depends 
much  upon  the  afpeft  to  which  they  are  crefted ;  a 
circumRance  not  always  fufficiently  attended  to, 
till  it  is  found  too  late  to  repent.  Stables  are  paved 
with  bricks,  clinkers,  jlinti,  pebbles,  or  fane,  as 
may  beft  correfpond  with  the  conveniences  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  erefted,  and  where,  per- 
haps fome  ofthofe  articles  are  difficult  to  obtain* 
Stalls  fhould  never  be  lefs  ihdtn  fix  feet  wide;  nor 
the  liable  lefs  than  nine  feet  high :  eight  feet  in  the 
clear  (hould  be  allowed  from  the  heels  of  the  horfe 
tp  the  wall  behind  him;  and  iron  hay-racks  are  pre- 
ferable to  wood,  as  the  latter  (wherever  fpirited 
horfes  ftand)  are  always  in  want  of  repair.  No 
{tables  can  be  called  goad,  unlets  they  have  proper 
rooms  annexed  for  the  reception  of  saddles,  bri- 
dles, jhome  cloths,  and  every  article  neceffary  to 
the  proper  fwipport  of  ibch  an  eitobli foment;  each. 
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of  thofe  become  more  perifhable  amidft  the  noc- 
turnal fleam  of  the  horfes  than  by  daity  ufe. 

Experience  has  demonftrated  the  advantages  of 
general  cleanlinefs,  temperate  air,  (according  to 
the  feafon,)  and  regular  exercife :  to  the  want  of 
thefe,  in  part,  or  all,  may  be  attributed  the  ills  at 
inns  and  livery  stables,  as  well  as  the  fafhionable 
increafe  of  Veterinarians, ,  Upon  entering  the 
ftafeles  of  thefe  public  receptacles,  (particularly  if 
the  door  has  been  a  few  minutes  clofed,)  the  olfac* 
tory  fenfations  are  inftantly  aflailed  by  fuch  a  pro- 
fufion  of  volatile  effluvia,  as  to  extraft  moifture 
from  the  eyes,  in  oppofition  to  every  endeavour 
made  to,  reftrain  it.  Here  ftand  rows  of  poor 
patient  animals,  abfolutely  fumigated  with  the 
perfpirative  tranfpiration  of  their  own  bodies, 
broiling  with  heat,  and  panting  with  thirji^  in  a 
degree  beyond  the  temperature  of  a  common  hot- 
houfe,  in  the  fe verity  of  the  winter  feafon.  Each 
horfe  is  obferved  to  ftand  upon  a  load  of  litter 
(clean  at  top,  and  rotten  underneath)  very  little 
inferior  to  a  common  cucumber~bed  in  heigth,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  equal  warmth  from  the  dung 
be  low  ! 

In  this  unexaggerated  date  ftand  hundreds  within 
the  environs  of  the  Metropolis;  their  owners  the 
complete  dupes  of  ignorance,  indifcretion,  and  *f»- 
pofition ;     the   animals  themfelves  in  a  conftant 
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ftate  of  languid  perfpiration,  and  bodily  debility : 
deprived  the  comforts  of  pure  air,  and  regular  ex- 
ercife,  they  become  dull,  fluggiih,  and  ftupid,  as  if 
confcious  of,  and  depreffed  with,  their  almoft  per- 
petuai  imprifonment.  AH  this  erroneous  mode  of 
treatment  inftantly  affe&s  the  eye  of  experimental 
obfervation.  The  carcafe  feems  an  incongruous 
accumulation,  evidently  full,  and  unnaturally  over* 
loaded,  for  want  of  gentle  motion,  and  general 
fri&ion  ;  the  legs  become  fwelfed,  (tiff,  and  tume- 
fied; and,  fooner  or  later,  terminates  in  cracks, 
fcratchiS)  greafe,  or  fome  more  vexatious  diforder. 
The  hoofs,  by  being  conftantly  fixed  in  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  begin  to  contract,  and  get  narrow 
at  the  heels,  holding  forth  the  pleafing  promife  of 
hoof-bound  lamenefs.  The  eyes,  from  a  conftant 
watry  difcharge,  give  proof  of  habitual  weaknefs ; 
the  laffitude  of  the  body,  the  heat  of  the  mouth, 
the  general  gloom,  and  every  correfponding  circum- 
ftance,  feems  to  difplay  a  frame  the  reverfe  of  thofe 
whofe  health  is  preferved,  and  condition  promoted, 
by  a  fyftera  of  difcipline  oppofite  in  pra&ice,  and 
different  in  effeft.     See  Groom. 

STAG,  or  RED  DEER.—- The  stag  and 
hind  are  the  male  and  female  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
buck  and  doe  are  of  the  fallow  deer.  The  latter 
are  moftly  the  natives  of  parks,  and  bred  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes,  producing  venifon  for  the  table; 
the  former  are  the  majeftic  inhabitants  of  thofe  ex- 
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tenfive  and  fequeftered  tra&s  called  forests  and 
chaces,  where  they  are  preferred  as  more  pe- 
culiarly appropriated  to  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe, 
in  which  even  his  Majesty,  with  his  hunting  re* 
tinue,  condefcends  to  engage.  The  stag,  indivi* 
dually  furveyed,  is  one  of  the  grandeft  and  moft 
ftateiy  figures  in  the  animal  creation ;  his  very  ap- 
pearance inftantly  exciting  attention  and  admira- 
tion. Naturally  difpofed  to  folitude,  he  never  ob- 
trudes upon  the  haunt  of  man,  but  revfck  in  the 
remote  and  obfcure  lhades  of  abftrufity.  Wlaeit 
caught  fight  of  amidft  the  umbrageous  ftilincfs  of 
his  abode,  the  grandeur,  lofty  look,  and  com- 
manding afpeft,  of  bis  firft  furvey,  cannot  be  en- 
countered without  the  moft  aweful  and  impieffive 
fen&tions.  With  ample  power  to  oppofe,  he  has 
pliability  to  fubmit,  and,  after  a  few  moments  in- 
terview, deliberately  retires  to  his  prote&ing  co* 
vert,  (eemingly  more  fwprizti  than  alarmed  at  the 
fight  of  the  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

In  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  he  ftands  unri- 
valled, and  may,  with  allegorical  propriety,  be  consi- 
dered the  hereditary  monarch  of  the  woods,  as  every 
other  animal  is  obferved  to  give  way  upon  his  ap- 
proach. In  his  peaceable  and  undifturbed  retire- 
ment^ he  is  perfectly  tranquil  and  inoffenfive,  dis- 
playing no  antipathy  or  oppofition  to  thofe  who 
come  not  in  kejlility  to  him.  His  form  is  the  moft 
fublime  and  beautiful  that  can  poffibiy  be  coin 
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peived$  the  elegance  of  his  figure,  the  commanding 
effeft  of  his  ttature,  the  flexibility  of  his  frame,  the 
elafticity  of  his  limbs,  the  velocity  of  his  motion, 
and  the  proportional  immenfity  of  his  ftrength,  in 
addition  to  the  impreffion  made  upon  the  mind  by 
the  magnifk  grandeur  of  the  antler$,  branching  from 
his  brow,  all  feem  uniformly  calculated  to  render 
him  an  objeft  of  the  moft  ferious  and  pleafing  at* 
tra&ion. 

The  red  beer,  formerly  fq  plentiful  to  be  found 
ift  different  remote  part?  of  England,  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  the  J-ake  of  I^iHvney,  in 
Ireland,  are  greatly  reduced,  $t\d  but  very  ?ar$ly 
to  be  found  in  a  wild  and  unp*eferv*4  ftate  in  either, 
This  muft  of  courfe  be  attributed  to  the  more  ad- 
vantageous diftribution  and  cultivation  of  land,  at%4 
the  improved  ft&te  of  every  country.  Stags,  py 
Aimi>s,  wert  then  found  ft*gly\  and  hunted  or  pur.-? 
fued  by  thofe  who  happened  to  find  them ;  but  note 
in  the  Foreft  of  Windfor,  and  the  New  Foreft  in 
Hampfhire,  where  they  are  bred  and  protected  for 
ttoe  royai  chase,  they  aflfembte  together;  and  upon 
Afcot  Heath,  near  Svrihley  Lodge,  (the  official  re- 
fidenceof  the  Matter  of  his  Majsfty's  Stag  Hounds,) 
may  be  feen  the  largeft  herd  in  the  King'$  dorni* 
nions. 

The  colour  of  both  *ta£  and  himb  is  a  dingy  ted* 
with  darker  tints  about  the  eyes  and  mouth :  down 
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the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  over  the  points  of 
the  (houlders,  is  a  (hade  of  dark  brown,  bordering 
upon  black :  the  countenance  is  commandingly  ex- 
preffive;  the  eye  beautifully  brilliant,  even  to 
poetic  celebrity ;  and  his  fenfes  of  fmelling  and 
hearing  equal  to  any  animal  of  this  country.  When 
in  the  lead  alarmed,  his  pofition  is  the  moft  ma- 
jeftic ;  he  raifes  his  head  to  the  higheft  pitch,  erefts 
his  ears,  f wells  his  heck,  extends  his  noftrils,  and 
fnufFs  the  air,  as  if  in  curious  and  impatient  invefti- 
gatiori  of  the  caufe  by  which  it  was  occafioned. 
Let  this  be  what  it  may,  he  never  takes  to  fudden 
flight,  without  firft  meafuring,  by  his  eye  and 
ear,  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  proceeds  ac- 
cordingly. If  dogs  are  not-  of  the  party,  men, 
cattle,  or  carriages,  feem  to  give  him  little  or  no 
concern;  for,  after  turning  twice  or  thrice,  to  take 
a  repeated  furvey  with  a  kind  of  confuted  admira- 
tion, he  moves  off  very  deliberately,  without  any 
alarming  fenfation. 

The  feafon  for  copulation  with  the  deer  tribe 
(fee  "  Rutting  Time")  begins  at  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft  and  beginning  of  September,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Oftober;  de- 
pending, in  that  refpeft,  a  little  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  ages  of  the  different  head  of 
deer;  thofe  of  two  and  three  years  old  being  back- 
warder,  of  courfe  extending  the  time  beyond  thofe 
who  are  older.     From  the  moment  of  conception 
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(With  the  hind,  to  the  time  of  parturition,  is  nearly 
nine  lunar  months;  as  they  produce  in  the  laft  week 
in  May,  or  one  pf  the  two  firft  in  June.  Imme- 
diately after  impregnation,  (he  feparates  herfelf 
from  the  stag;  no  intercourfe  takes  place;  even 
common  affociation  ceafes ;  and  nothing  during  the 
period  of  geftation  enfues,  but  mutual  and  marked 
indifference.  The  hind  is  feldom  or  ever  known 
to  produce  more  than  one,  (which  is  called  a  calf  :) 
this  fhe  depofits  in  the  moft  remote,  fequeftered, 
and  beft  fheltered  fpot  to  be  procured,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fecretion  from  its  numerous  enemies, 
amongft  whom  there  is  none  more  determined  or 
malicious  than  the  mafculine  occafion  of  its 
exiftence,  even  the  fire  himfelf.  Myfterious  as 
this  may  appear,  it  is  an  unexaggerated  fa& ;  and 
thfe  dam,  perfeftly  confeious  of  the  flag's  unnatural 
propenfity,  is  more  induftrious  to  conceal  the  calf  s 
retreat  from  him,  than  the  aggregate  of  its  other 
enemies. 

The  calf,  when  once  it  is  of  ftrength  fufficient 
to  accompany  its  dam,  never  leaves  her  fide  during 
the  firft  fummer;  and  the  enfuing  winter,  noae  but 
the  hinds,  and  males  under  a  year  old,  remain  to- 
gether; the  annual  feparation  between  the  stags 
and  hinds  invariably  taking  place  as  before  de- 
fcribed.  During  the  months  of  infancy,  the  cou- 
rage of  the  dam,  in  defence  of  her  offspring,  is 
equal  to  any  maternal  affeftion  of  our  own  fpecies; 
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flie  oppofes  every  force,  encounters  every  enemy* 
cxpofes  herfelf  to  every  danger,  and  hoards  her 
own  life  to  infure  the  fafety  of  her  young.     The 
hind  has  but  little  prote&ion  upon  the  fcore  of 
felf-prefervatioili  nature  having  left  her  without 
horns,  thofe  ufeful  and  ornamental  weapons  with 
which  the  ftag  is  fo  powerfully  armed.    The  firft 
year  the  male  has  no.htirftij  the  fecond  they  are 
ftraight,    and  Jingle;    the  thirds    they   (hew  to* 
branches^  the  fourth,  .threes  the  fifth*  four;  and  the 
fixth,  jive ;  when  the  ftfcg  is  reckoned  complete* 
and  at  his  full  growth :  notwithftanding  this,  the 
antlers  continue  to  increafe  till  there  are  Jix  or 
fovtn  on  each  fide;  and  though  the  age. of  the. deer 
is  moftly  ascertained  by  the  number*  yet  it  is  not 
always  certain,  but  is  more  nicely  to  be  depended 
on  from  the  thicknef*  and  ftze  of  the  trunk  or 
body  by  which  they  are  fufUined. 

Thefe  horns,  enormous  as  they  appear,  are  fhtd 
annually,  which  happens  in  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
ftftUARY,  or  during  the  month  of  March  ;  of  which 
there  is  a  mod  perfeft  regeneration  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rutting  time,  when  they  fight 
for  the  hind  with  the  moft  determined  and  in- 
credible ferpcity*  After  the  feafan  of  rutting*  the* 
flags  having  been  found  too  weak  to  ftand  long  be- 
fore the  hounds,  the  operation  of  caftration  was 
adopted;  and  the  ftag  thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  propagation,  (by  the  lofs  of  the  teftts*)  fe&tttg 
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n6  ftimulalive  propenfity  to  copulate,  is  never  de* 
bilitated,  but  always  ready  for  the  field,  and  affords 
runs  of  gr0at  duration.  Thus  operated  upon,  they 
are  then  called  hbavikrs;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fefit,  that  if  a  flag  is  caftrated  while  his  horqs  (alias 
antlers)  are  in  a  flafee  of  perfeftion,.  they  will  neve* 
exfoliate:  on  the  contrary,  if  the  operation  is  per* 
formed  when  the  head  is  bart^  *h$  horn*  \vill  never 
return. ' 

'   -         *  •  .      *        •  *  •        ,''!#. -.'?*' 

STAG, — the  fporting  te*w  &>r  a; young  cai^b 
cock  during  his  fecond  year.  For  the  whole  of  the 
firft  year,  he  is  called  a  chicken*  fnwn  which  time 
to  the  completion  .of  the  fecond>  h^iisafiTAG;  audi 
(torn  thence  forward*  a  cock*  In  regular  matches 
and  mains  for  confiderable  fuma  pf ,  money,  very 
few  are  brought  to  Pit  before  they  are  of  that  age> 
urtlefs  it  is  made,  and  fo  agreed  on  both  fides,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  called  a  (tag  main,  or  main  of 
flags.     See  Cocking,  Gam*  Coe#,   a&d  Cock->ix 

ROYAL. 

STAG^EVIL— is  a  diforder  of  the  moft  djftjref, 
fingkind,  to  which  horfes  of  the  draught  kind  arc; 
more  particularly  fubjefit :  it  partakes  of  the  para- 
lytic itroke  and  fpafmodic  affe&iort,  coming  on 
fuddenly,  without  the  ieaft  previous  indication  of 
approaching  difcafe.  The  mufcles  become  fo  in- 
ftantaneoufly  cbntra&ed,  that  the  head  is  raifed  to 
its  utmoft  heigthj  the  jaws  are  fixed,  the  neck  ftiff 
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and  immoveable,  the  eyes  are  turned  upwards, 
leaving  only  the  whites  to  be  feen ;  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart  are  exceedingly  violent,  and  the  labo* 
rious  heavings  of  the  flank  inceflant.  This  diforder, 
difficult  as  it  is  in  its  caufe  to  define,  is  always  more 
or  iefs  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  or 
fe verity  of  the  attack.  If  it  proceeds  from  a  pro- 
fufe  flux  of  bipod  to  the  brain,  in  confequence  of 
too  great  and  powerful  exertions,  plentiful  bleed- 
ing,  and  nervous  ftimulams,  will  be  the  mod:  expe- 
ditious and  likely  means  to  relieve. 

When  its  fymp tarns  are  fo  exceedingly  fevere  and 
alarming,  that  the  jaws  are  locked,  and  no  medi- 
cines can  be  adminiftered  by  the  mouth,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  collateral  aids.  Strong  hot  fomen- 
tations, with  a  deco&ion  from  the  mod  fragrant 
aromatic  garden  herbs,  under  the  jaws,  behind  the 
ears,  and  both  fides  the  throat,  followed  by  fumi- 
gations from  myrrh,  ammoniacum,  and  ajfafcetida, 
grofsly  powdered,  and  fprinkled  upon  a  hot  iron, 
or  fire-fhovel,  held  below  the  nojlrils ;  glyfters  of 
gruel,  in  which  valerian  root  has  been  boiled,  and 
ajfajcttiia  diflblved,  with  an  addition  of  liquid  lau- 
danum and  olive  oil  to  each,  and  repeatedly  fre- 
quently; are  the  only  means,  properly  perfevered  in, 
that  can  afford  any  hope  or  expeQation  of  fuccefs. 
Thefe  exertions  are  in  general  too  much  trouble  for 
the  lower  order  of  the  Veterinary  tribe,  who  fly  to 
their  favourite  and  contemptible  introduction  of  a 
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aowai,  many  hours  before  Which  sab  become  pro- 
ductive in  its  effeft^  death  ctofe*  the  fcene,  and 
relieves  the  fubjefit  from  iti  accumulated  mifery. 

STAGGERS.— This  is  likewife  ft  difonier  of 
the  bead,  to  which  horfes  of  the  fame  description 
are  constantly  liable,  bearing  in  many  rqfpcfts  no 
diftant  affinity  to  the  former;  for  although  it  can- 
not be  deemed  the  very  fame  difeafe,*  yet,  as  it  is 
known  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  fame  caufe,  it 
is  evidently  entitled  to  rank  in  the  fanje  clafs, 
Bkac&sn,  wbb  fpeaks  of  it  with  more  fcientific  and 
profefBonal  precifixm  than  any  writer  before;  or 
fincc,  affimilates  it  to  the  apofkxp  and  tpiltpfy  of 
the  human  frame,  and  enters  into  an  anatomical 
difquifitidn  of  many- pages  to  juftify  his  opinion; 
Hemoft  judiciaufly  attributes  it  to  its  proper  and 
only  caufe,  a  plethoric  Hate  of  the  body;  and  that 
by  the  preternatural  diftenfioti  of  all  the  veflels, 
the  blood  is  mora  forcibly  propelled  uppn  the 
brain,  from  whence  inflammation  (in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree)  confequently  enfues;  making  the  foU 
lowing  remark,  to  which  every  experienced  prac- 
titioner will  yield  his  unqualified  approbation* 

4<  That  where  one  creature  -dies  of  a  ^{tempered 
brain  from  the  iofs  of  too  much  Wood,  there  are 
twenty  lives  lojl  for  want  of  taking  away  %fufficitnt 
quantity/'  In  direft  confortnity  with  the  opinion 
of  Bhacksv  upon  the  fubjeft  of  repletion,  may 
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be  quoted  a  plain  and  true,  but  lefs  fcientific  re- 
mark of  Captain  Burdon,  in  his  Pocket  Farrier  / 
who,  for  want  of  more  poiifhed. terms,  and  techni- 
cal phrafeology,  thus  expreffes  himfelf :  "  Don't 
let  your  horfe  ftand  too  long  without  exercife;  it 
fills  his  belly  too  full  of  meat,  and  his  veins  too  full 
of  blood ;  and  from  hence  the  (taggers*  and  many 
other  diftempers*  proceed." 

Admitting  the  affinity  between  the  diseases,  at 
lethargy,  or  fleeping-evil,  falling-evil,  or  convul- 
fions,  frenzy  and  madnefs,  ftag-evil,  or  daggers, 
all  pra&itioners  confider  them  individually-  a  fpecies 
of  apoplexy,  originating  in  nearly  the  fame  caufe, 
and  to  be  relieved  only  by  the  feme  means*  Under 
which  conjunftive  authority,  plentiful  bleedings, 
repeated  ftiimilative  gtyfters,  and  internally,  afla- 
foetida,  camphor,  valerian,  caftor,  and  fuch  other 
ingredients  as  powerfully  aft  ugon  the  nervous 
fyftem,  constitute  the  whole  that  can  wkh  con- 
fiftency  be  introduced  in  all  cafes / of  a  fimilar  de- 
fcriptioru 

STAG-HUNTING— is  one  of  the  moft  rap- 
turous and  enchanting  purfuits  within  the  privilege 
or  power  of  the  human  frame  and  mind  to  enjoy. 
As  hunting,  in  its  general  fenfe,  is  known  to  com- 
prife  an  imaginary  view. of  different  kinds  under 
that  concife  term,  fo  various  remarks  will  be  found 
upon  ca$Af  under  the  heads,  of  Chase,  Fox-Hunt* 
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4ng,  Harriers,  and  Hunting;  rendering  unne- 
jceffary  the  introdu&ion  of  new,  or  repetition  of 
former  matter,  more  than  what  may  ftri&ly  apper- 
tain to  the  diftinft  fport  now  before  us.        , 

Oppofite  opinions  have  always  been  entertained 
'by  the  advocates  for  each  particular  kind  of  chafe^ 
as  may  have  proved  raoft  applicable  and  convenient 
to  their  fituation,  occafions,  refidence,  and  time  of 
life.     That  every  description  of  hunting  has  its 
proportional  attraction  to  its  diftinft  and  different 
votaries,  is  well  known ;  but  the  conftant  ftruggle 
for  fuperiority  in   vindication  of  their  refftettivt 
fport$)  has  ever  been  between  thofe  who  hunt  fox 
and  thofe  who  hunt  stag;  each  being  equally  vio- 
lent in  defence  of  the  caufe  his  private  or  perfoi\al 
reafoas  prompt  him  to  efpoufe.     Mr.  Daniel,  in 
Jhis    "Rural   Sports,"    when  animadverting  uppo 
.the  stag,  .  makes  the  following  remarks :  "At  the 
prefent  day,,  as  an  objed  of  chafe  to  the  fportfman, 
the  •  ftag  requires  but  curfory  mention  :  thofe,  in- 
deed, who  are  fond  of  pomp  and  parade  in  hunting, 
will  not  accede  to  this  opinion ;  but  the  only  mode 
in  which  this  chafe  can  recommend  itfelf  to  the  rtql 
fportftnan,  is,  when  the  deer  is  looked  fox,  and' 
found,  like  other  game  which  hounds  purfue.     At 
prefent  very  few  hounds,  except  thofe  of  the  royal 
eftablilhment,  are  kept  exclufively  for  this  amufe- 
ment;  and  were  the  King,  once  to  fee  a  fox  well 
,foundj    and  killed  handfomely,  he  would,  in  all 
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pt&bability,  give  a  decided  pteferehce  iti  favour 
if  fotf -hounds  5  for  what  &  Marked  difference  is  there 
between  conveying,  in  i  covertd  tart,  an  animal* 
nearly  as  big  as  the  horfi*  that  draws  it*  to  4  pirti* 
cular  fpot,  where  he  is  liberated,  and  cheerly  riding 
to  the  covert  fide  with  all  the  efcftaty  of  hope  and 
trttpefiation !" 

Aftfer  quotirig  &  few  lihes  tof  beautiful  irhagery 
froth  the  poetit  lublime  of  SatitaviLE,  deitriptivfc 
fef  throwing  off,  the  dra&,  the  unkennelihg,  and 
breaking  covert  with  fox-hounds,  he  proceeds 
thus :  u  The  moft  itapaffioned  ftag-hunter  muft 
tbnfefs,  that  no  pan  of  his  chafe  admits  of  filch 
"Ztefcription.  The  only  variety  he  carl  fairly  expeft, 
depends  upon  the  Wind  and  the  temper  of  the  deer, 
Who,  by  being  eithet  fulky,  dt  not  in  conditio^ 
¥6  maintain  a  conteft  With  the  hounds,  l(to  whom  he 
Uaves  a  burning  fcent,  that  givefc  them  no  trouble 
ih  the  purfuit,)  Ihortetis  or  extends  his  gallop ;  but 
there  is  notte  of  the  enthnfiafm  of  hunting,  which 
the  fpoftfman  feelfc,  when  he  is  fallowing  an  animal, 
trpon  whqfe  own  exertions  of  fpeed  and  traftihefs 
his  life  is  flaked;  and  wliere  no  ftoppagea,  but  the 
thecks  arrftng  frdth  the  two  fcrurces  above  men- 
tioned, intervene/1 

Without  the  moft  diftarft  intent  of  'endeavouring 
to  depreciate  the  noble,  exhilarating,  delightful, 
*nd  univerfally  admitted  excellence  of  jox*hitnt- 

'  *  2      '"  ING, 
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ing,  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  iw>  a<Jequai$  4*fcripr 
tipn  can  iffiic  frpip  xhz  pen,}  fu<&  few  yfnjjirk/j  may 
be  made,  as  will  (Jifplay  &&  fport  of  sT^p-stffc;^ 
ing  in  a  different  poiflt  of  view  to  that  in  wbfch-tbt 
writer  juft  mentioned  has  been  pjeafed  fp  plaep  the 
piaure  j    and  prpbaMy  refcuf  it  faff*  «WJT  Mrt* 
ftigraa  of  difgr*ce9  or  inferiority,  which  hi?  promul- 
gated ppinioj?  jnay  h#ve  ft^mpwJ  uppii  the  <?at*vtf$. 
There  is  pofitjvply  no  inftwxce  in  -which  the  ph*l9fo- 
phic  decifion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  ("  m#$Jb 
may  be  faid  on  both  fides")  could  have  been  more 
ftriaiy  applicable,  M  u*Q*e  Uc\Ay  verified,  tfra#  upon 
the  prefent  p^cafipiv  The  saivfidp  judigpjLyj  a&d  # #r 
perienced  {portfmap  wiji  peatfily a#nit,  tl^af  S»5bra*- 
taius  its  attractions  top  p^yerfui  t^>  refill,  44  w<e)l  as 
fome  incquvenieacies  wp.ofljbJe  itp  remove  ;  *b*ffe 
however,  are  reconcileabJ?  tp  thp  mo4i£pappix  9C 
tjipft  whofe  fpojivps  jtydut?  then?  Jtp  Sftgage  in  «ith#f. 

Previous  tp  the  recital  of  a  chafe  with  the  $*><?- 
hpvnps,  a  few  preparatpry  and  comparative  re- 
mark$  are  due  to  the  obfervatipos  aljr^ady  quoted 
from  the  juftly  popular  wofje  of  Mju  Pa$iel. 
That  there  jare  but  "  few  efiW?Uftjnem»"  pjFtheiw^d 
is  certainly  txue,  and  fa?  a  moft  fubft^ntiaji  fsaSofi ; 
if  they  were  numeroup,  the  queftfpu  w^iW  .infta#dy 
prefent  itfelf,  from  whepct  arp  they  tp  be  fupplied 
with  game  ?  The  idea  of  *'  the  KiNp's  giving  the 
preference  to  fox-h^tinQ)  if  he  had  ppce  Jfeen  a 
fcjc  well  found,  and  UlUd  handfomely*"  if  .»o  en-  * 
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tire  new  thought ;  and  affords  immediate  mental  reT 
feFence  to  the  'degradation  of  majestic  dignity, 
fhould  it  ever  be  found  making  its  dreary  way 
through  the  bu/hy  brambles  of  a  beechen  wood 
two  or  three  miles  in  length,  following  the  chafe 
by  the  reverberating  founds  of  diftant  holloas  !  but 
wkhout  the  fight  ox  found  of  a  fingle  hound.  This 
is  a  conftantly  occurring  trait  in  fox-hunting,  con? 
ftituting  no  final!  drawback  on  its  boafted  perfec- 
tion. 

Whichever  kind  of  chafe  is  purflied,  the  ultima- 
tum of  enjoyment  is  much  the  fame;  horfes, 
hounds,  air,  exercife,  health,  fociety,  and  exhila- 
ration, conftitute  the  aggregate:  and  time,  which^ 
to  the  opulent  and  independent,  feems  of  trifling 
value,isto  the  fcientific  inquifitant,  or  profeflional 
pra&itioner,  neither  more  nqr  lefs  than  a  life 
fSTATE,  no  part  of  which  lhould  be  wealed  ox 
Squandered  away.  The  former  claft,  in  general, 
are  induftrioiifly  engaged  in  killing  time:  the  latter^ 
who  know  and  feel  its  worth,  are  as  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  its  prefervation.  The  lofs  of  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  two  chafes,  is  nearly  or  full  half 
between  the  one  and  the  other:  this  is  a  circu;n- 
ftance,  however,  not  likely  to  attraft  the  fer'ious 
attention  of  the  gentleman  who  has  thus  attacked 
the  P  pomp -and  parade"  of  hunting  the  stag;  for  as 
a  clerical  charafter,  hehad,  of  coiirfe,  all  the  week 
ppon  his  bands,  being  particularly  engaged  only  on 

'  A  SUNDAY. 
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a  Sunday.  To  one  of  this  description,  who  has. 
moft  of  his  time  to  kill,  and  Very  little .  to  employ, 
a  long  and  dreary  day  through  the  gloomy  coverts 
of  a  dirty  country,  without  a  Jingle  challenge,  or 
one  confolatory  chop  of  drag,  muft  prove  a  fcene 
of  the  moft  enchanting  enjoyment ;  and  in  the  very 
zenith  of  exultation,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  by 
profeffed  and  energetic  fox-hunters,  that  riding 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  wet  and  dirt,  (replete  with 
alternate  hope,  fufpenfe,  and  expedation,)  to  enjoy, 
the  fupreme  happinefs  of  repeated  di {appointments, 
terminating  with  a  blank  day,  is  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  a  stag- hunt  of  even  the  firft  defcription. 

Stag  hounds  are  very  rarely  kept,  and  the  fpqrt. 
but  little,  known  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom: 
thbfe  of  the  moft  celebrity  are  the  Royal  Eftablifh- 
ment  upon  Afcot  Heath,  in  Windfor  Foreft,  (fee 
'+  King's  Hounds;")  the  Earl  of  Derby's,  near  the. 
Downs,  in  Surrey;  and  the  Subfcription  Pack  near 
Enfield  Ghace.  The  greateft  inducement  to  hunt 
with  either  of  which,  is,  the  invariable  certainty  of 
fport,  that  firft  obje&  of  definable  attainment,  not 
to  be  infiired  with  hounds  of  a  different  defcription ; 
the  great  gratification  of  going  away  with  the  pack, 
and  covering  a  fcope  of  country,  without  perpetual* 
interruption  from  frequent  intervening  coverts, 
where  checks,  faults,  delays,  and  a  repetition  of 
wood  riding,  fo  often  enfue.  -  Stag-hunting,  indiffe- 
isently  9$  it  is  Jpoken  of  by  fome,  is  too  fever e  and 
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arduous  for  others  to  purftift ;  laborious  as  it  is  to 
the  horse,  it  is  in  many  cafi;*  not  lefs  fo  to  the  u~ 
d£x  ;  difficulties  ocokr  which  require  great  exer- 
tions in  cue*  and  fortkawk  in  the  other*  ift  fat* 
mount,  And  none  buttbofecan  lay  at  all  by  t/be  fide 
of  the  hounds.  .     • 

Rapturoufly  tranfporting  as  is  the  o*ofr>fcm  of 
meeting  and  throwing  off  with  fox  hounds,  ao  Jefs 
fo  is  the  awefully  impreffive  prelude  totufarog  ;Qtft 
the  deer.  The  fcero  is  aflfe&ingly  grafiri,  &r  be- 
yond the  defcriptive  power  of  the  pen,  md<m  only 
be  feen,  to  be  perfectly  tmdenftood.  Unlets  an  Out- 
lying deer  is  drawn  for,  and  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing woods,  as  is  fo*netin*es  the  cafe,  a  stao,:  *hhd, 
or  heavier,  is  carted  from  the  paddocks  of  Ms  Mar 
jefty  at  Swiniey  Lodge,  (whete  they  are  previously 
and  properly  fed  for  (the  chafe,)  and  brought  at  a 
certain  hour,  (ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,)  to  the 
place  appointed,  of  which  the.  ftirrounding  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  fafficiently  informed.  At  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  from  the  Covered 
convenience  containing  the  deer,  are  the  houfids, 
furrounded  by  the  Huntfman  and  his  affiftants,  (cal- 
led Yeoman- Prickers,)  in  fcarlet  and  gold  ;  a  part 
of  thefe  having  French  horns,  and  upon  which  they 
muft  be  good  performers. 

In  a  very  ihort  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  agreed  on,  his  Majesty  is  feen  to  approach, 

attended 
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attended  by  fhe  Master  of  the  Ho&se,  an4  Equer- 
ries in  wailing ;  it  being  the  official  duty  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Stag-Hojukds  to  be  with  them,  and  rea- 
dy to  receive  his  Majefty  when  be  arrives-  So  foon 
as  his  Majefty  refigns  his  hack,  and  is  remounted 
for  the  chafe,  the  Huntfman  receives  an  injunftive 
fignal  from  the  Matter  of  the  Hounds  to  liberate  the 
deer.  The  moment  which  is  obeyed,  the  ufuai  law% 
amounting  to  ten  minutes,  (more  or  lefs,)  is  allow- 
ed for  his  going  way :  during  this  interval  the  (bno- 
roug  ftrains  of  the  uorns,  the  muEcal  melodious 
echo  of  the  hounds,  the  mutual  gratulations  of  fo 
diftiaguifhed  an  affemblage,  and  the  condescending 
kindnefs  and  affability  of  the  Sovereign  to  the.  loy- 
al fubje&s  who  love  and  furround  htm9  i&  a  repaft 
too  richB  a  treat  too  luxurious,  for  the  fid?  of  a  fox* 
hatnting  covert  t9  t*e  brought  11^9  the  leaft  fuccefeful 
fimiUuide, 

The  anxiojas  crifi*  thw  arrived,  and  ewery J>ofom 
glowing  with  emulative  infpitation,  a  fingle  aipira* 
tion  of  acquiescence,  and  a  removal  of  the  korfe 
who  heads  the  leading  hound,  give  a  loofe  to  the 
body  of  the  pack;  and  foperjatively  happy  he  who 
can  lay  the  neareft  to  them.  Upon  the  peer's  gQing 
off  from  the  cart,  (woof  the  yjfcOMAN-.pRiJCK.ERs  flart 
likewtfe,  in  fuch  parallel  directions  to  the  right  and 
lefty  as  not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  line  he  takes  £0  long 
as  they  can  keep-him  in  view ;  by  which  means  they 
.get  five  or  fix  miles  forward  to  affiflt  in  flopping  the 

hounds 
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hounds  at  any  particular  point  where  they  happen 
to  run  up  to  them :  and  if  it  was  not  for  this  prudent 
and  neceffary  precaution,  half  or  two  thirds  of  the 
horfemen  would  never  fee  the  hounds  again  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day. 

The  joyous  burft,  and  determined  velocity  of 
jevery  hound,  followed  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
horfemen,  all  in  aftion  at  a  fingle  view ;  the  fpot 
pmbellifhed,  or  rather  variegated,  with  carriages 
containing  ladies,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  ceremony 
of  turning  out ;  and  the  emulative  exertions  of  hor-' 
$es,  hounds,  and  men;  afford  a  blaze  of  fporting 
brilliancy  beyond  the  power  of  the  utmoft  mental 
fertility  to  defcribe.  At  this  moment  of  rapturous 
exultation  only  his,  that  the  kind  of  horfe  indifpen- 
fibly  neceffary  for  this  particular  chafe  can  be  ak 
certained ;  for  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  horfemen,  fcvtn  or 
tight  only  fhail  lay  any  where  near,  or  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  hounds;  for  the  longer  the 
burft,  the  more  the  (low-going  horfes  tail ;  fb  that 
wheh  the  hounds  are  Jlopt  upon  the  heath,  or  in  an 
open  country,  by  the  few  who  art  up,  lines  of  horfe- 
men are  feen  behind,  more  than  a  mile  in  length* 
getting  forward  in  a  variety  of  direftions,  bearing 
no  inapplicable  affinity  to  various- teams  of  wild 
ducks  croffingfrom  one  country  to  another.  Thefe 
horfes,  to  whom  it  is  all  labour,  are  fo  diftreft  even 
with  the  firji  burjl,  that  if  the  hounds  break  away, 

and 
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and  the  deer  croffes  the  country,  they  are  feldom  to 
be  feen  at*  the  end  of  afecond.  This  is  a  moft  pal- 
pable and  incontrovertible  demonftration,  that  any 
frorfe  may  follow,  but  none,  except  Thorough-: 
bred  hprles,  can  go  with  the  hounds.    * 

During  the  time  the  chafe  is  fufpended,  and  the 
hounds  are  at  bay,  (which  is  till  the  King  gets  up,) 
the  exhilarating  found  of  the  horns  before  them,  and 
the  clamorous  impatience  of  the  hounds  to  proceed* 
conftitute  a  fcene  fo  truly  rich  and  ecftatic,  that  the 
tear  of  exceffive  joy  and  grateful  fenfibility  may  be 
frequently  obferved  in  almoft  every  eye.  After 
this  relief  of  a  few  minutes  to  both  hounds  and 
horses,  in  which  they  colleft  their  wind,  and  be- 
come proportionally  refrefhed,  the  hounds  are  per- 
mitted to  break  away,  which  they  do  with  a  re- 
doubled ardour,  as  if  it  had  absolutely  increafed  by 
their  recent  reftraint.  The  fame  fcene  of  racing 
and  tailing  continues  during  every  burjl  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  chafe,  the  longer  which  is,  the  more 
the  field  of  horfemen  become  reduced  ;  while  the 
blood  horfes  only  move  in  perfeft  unifon,  and,  at 
their  common  rating  ftroke,  lay  with  cafe  by  thtjzdc 
of  the  hounds  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why,  in  long 
runs,  fo  many  are  completely  thrown  out,  and  left 
to  explore  their  way  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  chafe  has  paffed.  One  ma- 
terial difference  is  known  to  exift  between'this  kind 
.  of  fport  and  every  other;  the  utmoft  fortitude  aqd 
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indefatigable  exertions  are  here  made  tafave  :  in  all 
the  jreft,  the  fuqunit  of  happinefs,  the  fole  gratifica- 
tion of  local  ambition,  is  to  kill :  fo  that,  at  any 
rate,  stag-hunting  has  the  plea  of  humanity  in  its 
favor ;  in  proof  of  whkh,  the  hounds  are  never 
known  to  run  from  chafe  to  view,  but  every  indi- 
vidual is  feelingly  alive  to  the  danger  pf  the  9* er, 
who  has  fo  largely  and  Jafcorioufly  contributed  to 
the  completiop  pf  the  general  happioefc  of  the  d*y. 
A  fecret  infpiration  operates  upon  every  latent  fpring 
of  human  fenfibiljty,  and  no  difficulty  at  the  mo- 
ment fpems  too  great  tp  furmount,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  life  in  which  every  fpe6lator  feels  hirn^ 
felf  moft  impreflively  concerned.  This  final  burft 
of  a  £hafe  is  moft  dreadfully  fevere,  particularly  if 
the  laft  mile  or  two  is  run  in  view ;  when  which  i$ 
the  cafe,  the  deer  exerts  all  his  utmoft  and  remain- 
ing power  to  take  the  foil?  ifwater  is  withm  his  reach : 
this  he  (bmetimes  does  wkh  the  hounds  fo  clofe  to 
his  haunches,  that  it  is  inapojfible  to  prevent  their 
plunging  with  hipi  into  the  dream*  In  fuch  predi-. 
cajnent,  if  it  is  found  impracticable  to  <kaw  off  the 
body  of  the  hounds,  to  infure  his  fafpty,  the  Yeq- 
man  Prickers,  and  others,  are  frequently  feen 
above  their  middles  ijs  water,  (uncertain  of  its 
depth,)  to  preferve  the  life  of  the  peer,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own.  This  may  be  confidered,  by  the  re- 
clufe  and  callous  Cynic,  a  degree  of  valour  beyond 
difcretion ;  but  the  debt  of  humanity,  like  the  Hi- 
bernian 
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bemiah  Major's  iaord  $n  the  Comedy,  is  u  a  debt 
of  honour,  and  tfmft  be  puid" 

Themoft  moderate  chafes  with  the  Rag  extend 
from  aft  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  though  from 
three  to  tbttr  hours  h  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  tourfe  of  the  feafon;  Horfes  too  deficient  in 
fpeed,  too  heavy  in  formation,  too  full  in  flefh,  or 
foul  in  condition,  frequently  fall  martyrs  to  a  want 
of  judgment  or  prudence  in  their  riders  during  the 
<hajt :  every  man  ought  to  know  when  his  horfe  is 
dangeroufly  diftreffed,  and  of  courfe  fliould  bow 
implicit  obedience  to  the  occafion  :  there  are  times 
when  felj-dtnial  would  add  luftre  to  the  brow  of  a 
monarch  ;  and  it  never  can  be  difplayed  with  & 
more  humane  effeft,  than  when  in  the  defence  and 
prefervation  of  fo  ufefui  an  animal;  who,  being 
deprived  the  privilege  of  free  agency,  is  not  pof- 
feffed  of  the  power  to  proteft  himfelf :  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  confideratron,  there  is  not  a  sports- 

TWAN    Of    EXPERIENCE    Or   'HUMANITY    extfting,    who 

would  not  much  rather  retire  with  patience  from 
the  field,  to  Tave  the  life  of  a  faithful  per  fevering 
companion,  than  to  fee  him  Jink  (never  more  to 
rife)  a  viftim  to  inadvertency,  folly,  or  indifcre- 
Wan.  In  a  Severe  chafe  of  more  than  Jour  hours,  rer 
*itedin  the  former  part  of  the  Work,  (where  the  ftag 
was  taken  at  Tilehurft,  near  Reading,  in  Berk- 
Aire,)  one  horfe  dropped  dead  in  the  field,  another 
died  before  he  could  reach  &  ftablfe,  ahd  feven  ftiore 
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in  the  courfe  of  a  week.  The  concluding  ceremony 
of  the  chafe  is  the  prefervation  of  the  deer,  the  bay- 
ing df  the  hounds,  and  the  melodious  concert  of 
the  horns ;  after  which  the  former  are  drawn  off, 
and  the  flag,  hind,  or  heavier,  is  depofited  in  a 
place  of  fafety,  from  whence  he  is  taken  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  a  convenient  vehicle  conftrufted  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  regular  hunting  days  with  the  stag  hounds 
of  his  Majefty,  are  Tucfdays  and  Saturdays,  from 
Holyrood  Day  (Sept.  25)  to  the  firft  Saturday  in 
May ;  except  in  Chriftipas  and  Eafter  Weeks,  in 
each  of  which  they  hunt  three  times.  The  two  grand 
or  mod  public  days,  are  Holyrood.  Day  and 
Easter  Monday,  when  the  field  is  uncommonly 
numerous ;  particularly  if  the  weather  favourably 
correfponds  with  the  occafion* 

STALING — is  the  evacuation  of  urine  by  either 
Jiorfe  or  mare,  which  is  at  fome  times  partially  ob- 
(irufted,  and  at  others  totally  fupprefled.  The  fe- 
Cretion  of  urine  may  be  retarded  from  a  variety  of 
caufes;  fuch  as  injuries  fuftaiqed  in  the  fpine,  par- 
ticularly \n  the  loins,  near  which  the  kidnies  are 
felted ;  and  thefe,  from  their  irritability,  are  alfo 
eafily  fijfceptible  of  difeafe,  by  which  the  difchargc 
may  be  affe&ed,  The  urine,  with  a  horfe  or.  mare 
jn  a  healthy  ftate,  (liquid  flow  in  a  moderate  ftream, 
.of  a  tr^nfjrjgrent  colour,  midway  between  a  brown 
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and  red ;  not  inclining  to  a  milky*  foul  confidence* 
or  tending  to  a  tinge  of  blood.  The  evacuation 
fliould  take  place  with  e^fe,  perfeftly  iree  from  la- 
borious groanings,  and  equally  fo  from  partial 
dribbiings,  or  periodical  trifling  (toppings,  which  . 
always  denote  a  fomething  imperfeft  in  the  fecre* 
tion,  or  fome  obftrufltion  in  the  urinary  paffages* 

Staling,,  when  the  urine  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  appearance  of  -blood,  fliould  be  early  attended 
to,  as  it  is  moftly  occafioned  byifome'ferious  injury 
to  the  kidnies,  or  elfewhere.     It  is  very  frequently 
brought  on  by  hard,  long  and  immoderate  riding, 
or  drawing;  and  may  be  the  efFe&  of  a  rupture  of 
£oaie:blood-veflel,  the  feat  of  which  it  may  be  im* 
poffible  to  afcertain :  if  it  fhould  be  a  difcharge  of 
nearly  pure   blood,  and  that  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,     great    danger    may     be    apprehended. 
Bleeding  (to  conftitute  revulfion)  is  a  preliminary 
Hep  to  every  degree  of  hope,    followed  by  fmall 
quantities  of  nitre  in  powder,  blendedwith  equal 
parts  of  gum  Arabic  in  the  fame  ftate*     Gelatinous 
fluids,  as, oatmeal  gruel,  or  malt  fweet-wort,  with 
nurfingj  rjsjl,  and  fmall  dofesx>f  liquid  <lavdanum, 
are  the  only  means  to  be  purfued,  .         r 

.  ST  A  LL.«-^The  partitions  into  which  a  liable  is 
.divided  are  denominated  stalls;  and  the  fpace  al- 
lotted to  each  horfe  is  >caLled  a  ftall.  .  Thefe,  in 
ftables  conftrufted  with  judgment,  and  ere&ed  witfc 
i  a  neceffary 
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?  neceflary  refpeft  to  health  and  convenience, 
fhould  never  be  lefs  than  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  fix  feet  wide:  the  heighth  will  contribute  much 
to  the  equal  temperature  of  the,  air;  and  the  width 
will  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  horfe  in  an  oc- 
casional exfsnfion  of  his  extremities,  as  well  as  pre- 
vent many  of  thofe  injuries  fuftained  in  too  fud* 
denly  turning  in  narrow  and  confined  flails,  part- 
icularly in  the  common  livery  (tables  of  the  Metro- 
polis. In  many  large  equeftrian  and  hunting  efltar 
bliffrments  there  are  fingle  ftalls  (called  loofe 
boxes)  of  fnch  dimenfions  as  are  adapted  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  horfes  either  fid  or  lamt^  where 
they  are  thee  at  liberty  to  expand  at  full  length,  and  ' 
enabled  to  roll  at  their  eafc :  thefe  are  >of  great  uti- 
lity, and  few  fportfinen  continue  long  without 
them. 

STALLION— is  the  appellation  given  to  a  per- 
feft  hoTfe,  not  mutilated  by  the  operation  of  cajtra** 
ticn,  but  preferved  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  propagation.  Stallions  ihould  be  of  great 
ftrength,  according  to  the  diftinft  breed  they  are ' 
intended  to  promote,  of  correct  fhape,  uniform 
make,  and  correrponding  fymmetry ;  free  from 
every  kind  of  hereditary  taint;  good  eyes,  long 
forehand,  (hort  back,  Tound  barrel,  wide  cheft, 
ftraight  legs,  free  from  fplents  before,  and  fpavins 
behind.  Although  it  is  a  difficult  ta&  to  obtain 
pcrfe&ion,  fame  little  circumfpe&ian  maybe  ne- 
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ceffary,  in  coming  as  near  to  it  as  circumftances 
and  fituation  will  permit.  Experimental  bbferva- 
tion  has  produced  denionftration,  that  ftallions 
really  blind,  or  with  eyes  defe&ive,  have  produced 
colts  of  fimilar  defcription;  fuch  defe&s  not  ap- 
pearing in  their  firft  koo  or  three  years,  nor,  indeed, 
till  they  have  been  worked,  and  the  powers  brought 
intoa&ion.  Inftances  are  never  wanting  of  the 
great  number  annually  difpofed  to  breed,  who  as 
annually  repent  for  want  of  thefe  prudent  precau- 
tions. Not  only  the  above  points,  but  the  tem- 
per and  difpofition  of  a  ftallion  fhould  be  alfo  at- 
tended to:  vicious  and  reftive  horfes  fhould  be 
equally  avoided;  thofe  imperfe&ions  are  very  fre- 
quently tranfmitted  from  fire  to  Jon,  and  continued 
to  pofterity. 

Stallions  of  the  racing  kind  were,  never  known  to 
have  covered  at  fo  high  a  price  as  in  the  memory  of 
the  prefent  generation.  Marjk,  after  the  appear- 
•ance  of  that  prodigy  Eclipfe,  covered  a  certain 
number  of  mares  at  100  guineas  each;  and  none  now 
of  the  firft  celebrity,  cover  at  lefs  than  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty.  Thofe  in  the  higheft  fporting  eftima- 
tion,  and  announced  for  the  prefent  feafon,  1803, 
are  Alexander,  at  10  guineas:  Ambrojio,  10  gui- 
neas; Btningbrough,  10  guineas;  Buzzard,  10 
guineas;  Coriander,  10  guineas ;  Dungannon,  it> 
guineas;  and  Sir  Harry,  at  five.  Hamblttoniaft, 
10  guineas;  and  Patriot,  at  five.     Volunteer,  at  10 

Vol.  II.  Bb  guineas; 
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guineas;  and  Shuttle,  at  five.  Pegafus,  Precipitate, 
and  Sir  Solomon,  at  10  guineas  each.  Stamford 
Idris,  Meteor,  and  Mr.  Teazle,  at  five.  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  15  guineas;  Young  Eclipfe,  20  guineas; 
Whijky,  Worthy,  and  Waxy,  at  10  guineas;  Trwmr 
pator,  eight  guineas ;  Ofcar,  at  fix.  Groufe,  Gouty, 
Fidget,  Totter idge,  Don  Quixote,  and  Old  Tat,  at 
five  guineas;  and  Petworth,  Stickler,  Warter,  Game- 
nut,  Moorcock,  (brother  to  Groufe,)  and  Zachariah, 
at  three. 

The  following  famous  ftallions  died  at  of  about 
the  dates  annexed  to  their  names.  Old  Fox9 
in  1738,  aged  23  years.  Old  Partner,  1747*  aged 
ig.  The  Godolphin  Arabian,  17531  29.  Old 
Cade,  1756.  The  Bolton  Starling,  1757.  Snip, 
the  fame  year.  Young  Cade,  1764.  Old  Marjk, 
July  1779.  King  Herod,  May  12,  1780.  Matchem, 
February  21,  1781.  Imperator,  1786.  Morwick 
Ball,  January  4,  1787,  aged  25  years.  Eclipfe, 
February  26,  1789,  in  his  26th  year.  Goldjinder, 
in  1789.  Fortitude,  the  fame  year.  Conductor,  in 
1790.  Phlegon,  the  feme  year.  Faggergill,  1791; 
and  Florizel,  the  fame  year.  Fortunio9  Jupiter, 
and  Soldier,  all  died  in  1802. 

STANDARD — is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  by 
jtorhich  the  exaft  heighth  of  a  horfe  is  taken  (to  the 
-eighth  of  an  inch)  when  engaged  to  carry  weight 
for  inches,  or  entered  to  run  for  a  give  and  take 
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*i,atb.     The  ftaadard  is  about  fix  feet  fix  inches 
high,  and  fo  conftru&ed  with  a  line  and  pendulum, 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle^  that  no  mifmeafurement, 
by  fraud    or    impofition,    can  take  place.     The 
ftandard  is  one  ftraight  fquare  piece  of  oak  or  ma** 
hogany,  and  divided,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
in  figured  fpaces  of  four  inches  each;  every  fpace^ 
of  which  is  termed  a  hand;  fo  that  a  horfe  of  fifteen 
hands  is  precifely  five  feet  high.   From  the  ftandard 
branches  horizontally  a  projeSing  arm,  of  about 
twenty  inches,  or  two  feet  in  length,  which  Hiding 
upwards  or  downwards,  is  raifed  higher,  or  funk 
lower,  with  the  hand,  till  it  refts  eafily  upon  the 
extreme  point  of  the  withei*;  when,  by  looking  at 
the  proper  fufpenfion  of  the   pendulum  and  the 
figures  at  the  fame  time,  the  heighth  of  the  horfe  is 
inftantly  ascertained; 

STAR — -is  the  white  centrical  fpot  in  the  fore- 
head of  a  horfe,  dire&ly  hetween,N  and  rather  above, 
the  eyes.  Thefe  are  confidered  great  natural  orna- 
ments in  bays,  chefnuts,  browns,  and  blacks;  in- 
ducing dealers  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  na- 
ture by  the  obtrufion  of  art.  This  is  effe&ed  by 
fcraping  off  the  hair  carefully  with  a  razor,  from 
the  part  where  the  intended  ftar  is  to  appear,  when, 
by  wetting  the  furface  with  oil  of  vitriol,  an  efchar 
will  foon  appear,  when  which  exfoliates,  it  is  fol- 
lpwed  by  a  growth  of  hair  of  the  colour  required. 

rr.     :  Bb  2  STARING 
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STARING  pf  the  COAT.— This  external  ap- 
pearance in  a  horfe,  fo  ftrikingly  denotes  him  out 
of  condition,  or  difeafed,  that  it  never  efcapes  the 
eye  of  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver.  It  is  originally 
occafioned  by  a  fudden  collapfion  of  the  porous 
fyftem,  from  an  expofure  to  cold  chilling  rains^ 
after  having  been  previoufly  heated;  a  change  from 
a  warm  liable  to  one  lefs  comfortable,  and  a  confe- 
quent  vifcidity  of  the  blood;  or  from  a  low,  impo- 
verished, and  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  circulation. 
See  Hidebound,  Surfeit,  and  Mange. 

STARTING, — in  horfes,    is  an  imperfe&ion, 
if  it  becomes  habitual,  that  is  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous description.    It  is  exceedingly  different  from 
a  horfe  Jkjttijli,    wanton,    and  playful  only,    for 
which  the  rider  is  always  prepared  ;  and  if  a  good 
horfeman,   it  is  generally  as  pleafing  to  one  as  to 
the  other.     But  when  a  horfe  is  eternally  in  fear, 
and  alarmed  at  every  objeft  unlike  himfelf,   he  not 
only  fometimes   fnorts  and  flops  fuddenly  in  the 
mid  ft  of  a  rapid  career  of  either  trot  .or  gallop, 
but,  by  an  inftantaneous  fpring  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
brings  the  rider  over  his  head,  or  difmounts  him  on 
one  fide  or  the  other.     It  is  not  at  all  matter  of 
(urprife,  that  moft  of  the  young  horfes  brought 
from  the  country,  fhould  at  firft  be  alarmed  at  the 
infinite  variety  and  velocity  of  carriages,  as  well  as 
with  other  ftrangq  and  unaccountable,  objefts,  to 
which  they  mull  have  been  entirely  unaccuftomed 
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before  they  reached  the  environs  of  the  Metropolis; 
Horfes  of  this  description,  (good-tempered,  and 
not  vicioufly  inclined  J  are  never  known  to  be  long 
fo  difpofed,  provided  they  are  treated  tenderly, 
and  encouraged  mildly  to  pafs  the  objeft  by  which 
they  have  been  fo  fuddenly,  accidentally,  and  per- 
haps unneceifarily,  alarmed;  but  when  the  fools 
who  ride  them  permit  pajfion  and  inhumanity  to  pre- 
dominate over  reafon,  pbftinacy  on  one  fide  often 
begets  oppofition  on  the  othfcr,  and  accident  or 
death  frequently  enfues;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
the  following  fa£l  may  be  applicably  introduced, 
as  a  check  to  the  impetuofity  of  thofe  heroes  on 
horfeback,  with  which  every  road,  and  every,  coun-: 
try,   fo  plentifully  abound. 

Some  few  years  fince,  a  medical  pra&itionef,  of 
much  celebrity  in  the  town  of  Putney,  not  many- 
miles  from  London,  being   fuddenly  called   from 
home  upon  .a  profeffional    occafion,  happened   to 
meet   a   broad  wheel   waggon   upon  the   turnpike: 
road,  at  which  the  horfe  being  greatly  terrified,  im- 
mediately ftarted,    and  fprung  to.  a  confiderabkr 
diftance,  producing,  in   fa&,  no   ftnall  degree  of 
alarm  and  paffionate  mortification  in  the  rider;  who 
moft  inconfiderately  adopted  the  ufual  mode  of  at 
tempting  to  obtain  by  'vipUnci^yksit  ^might  have- 
been  probably  acquired  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time 
with  patience  axi&philofophy.    Not  .affording  time  to1 
recolleQ;  that  the  horfe  had  his  fenfattops  of  joy, 
Bb  3  -  feart 
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fear,  furprife,  and  dread  of  danger,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  himfelf,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  ufe  of  whip  and  fpur9  till  the  horfe  approached 
the  waggon,  which  the  poor  complying  animal  no 
fooner  did,  in  obedience  to  his  mafter,  than  a  fad- 
den  guft  of  wind  paffing  under  the  tilt,  raifed  *it*in 
fuch  a  manner  juft  in  the  face  of  the  horfe,  that  fo 
ftrange  and  aweful  a  renewal  of  the  firft  alarm  re- 
peated the  ftart,  and  with  fuch  violence,  that  the 
rider  was  difmounted,  and  the  wheels  going  over 
his  body,  he  loft  his  life  upon  the  fpot.  A  reten- 
tion of  this  tranfa&ion  in  the  memory  of  every 
juvenile  or  inexperienced  reader,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  an  applicable  preventive  to  unmanly  paffion 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  intentional  exertion. 

:  STERN.— The  tail  of  the   hound,   or  grey- 
hound, is  fportingly  fo  called. 

STEW— ris  a  fmall  refervoir  of  water,  to  which 
filh  are  brought  from  larger  receptacles  where  they 
are  bred  or  caught,  and  there  depofited  for  the 
daily,  ufe  of  the  family,  the  fupply  being  conftantly 
kept  up  in  proportion  to  the  domeftic  confumption. 

v. . 

.  STIFLE.— The  part  of. a  horfe  called  the  ftifle, 
is  the  projecting  point  of  *he  hind-quarter,  which 
comes  forward  under  the  flank  towards  the  belly, 
forming  an  angular  joint  from  the  round  bone 
above  to  the  hock  below.    Injuries  are  not  often 
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fuftaincd  at  this  jun£lion>  and  when  they  are,  it  is 
much  oftener  by  negled,  a  blow,  or  inadvertence, 
than  by  unavoidable  accident.  Lamenefs  in  this  # 
part  can.  receive  no  afliftance  from  bandage;  fo- 
mentation, embrocation,  and  reft,  are  •  the  only 
means  that  can  l)e  adopted  to  obtain  rtlief;  for" 
when  a  lamenefs  in  the  ftifle  is  fevere,  or  of  long 
ftanding,  a  perfeft  cure  is  feldom  obtained. 

STIRRUP— is  the  well-known  poliflied  iron 
convenience  fufpendedfrom  each  iide  tif  the  laddie? 
of  a  proper  fhape,  make,  and  fize,  to  receive  and 
fupport  the  foot,  for  the  joint  promotion  of  eafe 
and  fafety.  Upon  the  length  of  the  leather  (trap 
(called  ftirrup-leather)  entirely  depends  the  graceful 
pofnion  of  the  rider,  and  his  command  of  the 
horfe ;  if  which  is  tooJkoYt^  he  is  in  danger,  upon 
any  ftart  or  fudden  exertion  of  the  horfe,  of  being 
thrown  over  his  head:  if  they  are  too  long^  he  is  in- 
an  equally  aukward  predicament ;  for  having  then 
no  aflifting  fupport,  but  the  internal  part  of  the 
knees,  they  muft,  if  the  horfe  is  a  rough  goer,  be 
foon  in  a  ftate  of  laceration.  The  proper  length  of 
the  ftirrup-teathers,  for  either  field  or  fdad,  is  fox 
as  to  be  able,  when  fitting  firm  uport  the  faddle,  to* 
difengage  the.  foot  from  the  ftirfup  with  one  action 
of  drawing  back,  and  to  receive  it  again  with  the 
reverfe.  In  racing,  the  flirrups  are  required  a  de- 
gree fhorter;  as  it  is  by  the  joint  and  correfponding 
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fupport  of  the  knees,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  arms 
^nd  fhoulders,  that  the  horfe  is  held  to  his  ftroke. 

STONE. — This  is  a  fporting  term  upon  the 
turf,  and  ufed  in  matches,  plates,  and  fweepjlakes, 
H>  denote  oj  imply  what  weight  each  horfe  is  to 
carry;  that  is,  fo  many  stone,  fo  many  pounds. 
Every  ftone  is  fourteen  pounds,  and  this  is  called 
"  horfeman's  ■  weight,"  in  contra-diftin&ion  to  a 
common  ftone,  of  eight  pounds,  by  which  meat, 
and  other  articles  in  trade,  are  fold. 

•  STOAT. — The  ftoat  is  a  moftmifchievous  little 
animal,  very  much  refembling  the  weafel,  and  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  when  running,  not  to  be  readily 
diftinguiftied  from  each  other.  They  abound  near 
large  farms  furrounded  with  corn-ricks  and  faggot- 
piles,  under  each  of  which  they  enfure.  to  a  cer* 
t#inty  never-failing  proteQtion.  This  diminutive 
peft,  though  but  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
heighth,  (ten  inches  long,  the  tail  half  the  length  of 
its  body,,  difguftingly  hairy,  and  pointed  with 
black,  the  edges  of  the  ears  and  *he  toes  both  of  a 
cream-coloured  white,)  is  a  molt  indefatigable,  de- 
termined, and  deftruftive  enemy  to  game  in  all  its 
forms,  and  poultry  in  all  its  branches.* 


.  STRAIN.— See  Sprain. 
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STRANGLES— As  a  diforder  to  which  young: 
borfes  in  general  are  always  liable,  and  few  or  nope 
efcape,'  any  more  than  children  efcape  the  ftnall- 
pox,  hooping-cough,  or  meafles.     It  iirft  difplays 
itfelf  in  a  heavinefs  of  the  head,  a  dulnefs  of  the 
eyes,  a  relu&ance  to  afiibn,  a  heat  in  the  mouth,, 
and  a  gradually  declining  appetite  :  this  is  followed 
by  a  fwelling  in  the  concavity  beneath  the  under 
jaw,  which  being  centrical,  is  fometimes  furrounded 
by  two. or  three  tumefa&ions  of  fmaller  formation. 
Thefe,  in  their  progrefs  to  m^turatiop,    are  fre- 
quently flow,  and  require  patient  petfever^nce  in- 
external  application;  for.  in- all  cafes  of  fuppura- 
tion,  nature  may  be  led,  but  will  never  be  driten.\ 
During  the  time  the  matter  is  forming,  and  progref- 
lively  getting  into  a  (late  of  cOnco&ion,  zn.internal 
forenefs  of  the  Mrc^.corrqfpondingly  comes  on, 
and  is  followed  by  an  almpft  or  total  refufaj  of 
food.    Wheji  it  is  ascertained  that  strangles  is  the 
true  face  of .  the  diforder,  ca^e.  muft  be  taken  t# 
avoid  bleeding,  and  every  kind  of  medical  evaeu- 
ants,  which  would  tend  to  embarrafs  Nature  in  her 
own  efforts,  and  protraft  the  crifis  of  difeafe;  upon 
which  the  very  fafety  of  the  horfe,  and  bijs  expedi-. 
tious  cure,  entirely  depend. 

The  ftrangles  is  a  diforder  {landing  in  muqh 
greater  need  of  nurfing,  and  conftant  ftab'le  attend- 
ance, than  the  leaft  medical  interpolation :  the 
fyftem  requires  to  be  kept  up  by  art,  and  every 

nutritious 
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nutritious  attention  in  proportion  as  the  appetite 
has  been  obferved  to  decline.     In  its  earlieft  ftage, 
no  attempt  whatever  fhould  be  made  at  repulfion, 
(by  external  aftringents,  or  any  fpirituous  applica- 
tion whatever;)  on  the  contrary,  hot  emollient  fo- 
mentations to  the  part,  (with  two  fponges  dipt  in 
the  decoQaon  alternately  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
daily,)  followed  dire6Uy  with  ftimulative  poultices 
of  a  proper  heat,  rtftatti  and  patient-offers  of  gruel 
and  fweet-wort,  mixed  a  little  warm  in  a  paif  per- 
fectly clean,  and  free  from  greafe.     Small  quanti- 
ties of  mafc  (prepared  of  ground  malt  and  bran, 
equal  parts)  fhould,  at*  proper  intervals,  be  placed 
in  the  mailger  i  thefc  and  the  gruel  being  conftantly 
refuted*  4  the  cafe  will  then  require  the  additional 
adoption  of  a  peroral  cordial  bail,  to  be  diflblved 
in  a  pint  of  gruely  and  mildly  infinuated  about  a 
third  pah  with  the  horn  at  each  time,  till  the  whole 
is  got  down;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  three  times 
in  every  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  tumor  is  broke, 
and  the*  crifis  arrives-;  when  which  is  obferved,  if 
the  aperture  is  too  fmall,  it  may  be  a  little  enlarged 
with  the  point  of  any  inftrument,  that,  the  matter 
jnay  .the  more  eafity  run  off*    To  promote  this,  thef 
poultice,  covering  a  pledget  .of  digeftive  ointment, 
fhould  be  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  when  a 
cure  is  foon  efFe&ed;   Two  or  three  dbfes  of  phyfic, 
or  a  courfe  of  alteratives*  is  always  neceffary  after 
fhisdifeafe, 

•       *  *  *  * 

STRANGURY 
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.  STRANGURY— is  #a  tempoiary  fupprelfion  of 
urine  in  horfes,  brought  on  more  by  the  indifcre- 
tion  of  their  riders  or  drivers,  than  any  morbid  af- '' 
feftion,  or  conftitutionai  defefl  in  the  horfe.  It 
may  proceed  from  a  fpafmodic  ftrifturc  upon  the 
fphin&er,  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  occafioned 
by  a  too  long  retention  of  urine;'  in  cofttiriifiiig  an 
immoderate  length  of  time  on  the  road,  or  in  the 
field,  during  which  the  diftreft  animal  has  no  tap* 
portunity  to  ft  ale;  as  well  as  from  a  flight  inflam- 
mation, or  tendency  to  tumefaction,  in  the  kidnies  ; 
likewife  from  calculous  concretions  in  the  bladder, 
jaggy  particles  of  which  may  irritate,  and  painfully 
plug  up  the  urinary  paffages.  Some  horfes  feel 
great  pain  when  labouring  under  the  fuppreffion, 
which,  wheh  judicioufly  managed,  feldom  proves 
more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience.  Inftanta- 
neous  bleeding  will  fometimes,  by  untoading  the 
vefTels,  take  off  the  ftrifture,  and  produce  inftanta- 
neous  effe£L  Jf  the  horfe  is  perpetually  ftraining 
to  ftale,  evacuating  only  a  few  drops,  or  partial 
dribblings,  two  or  three  cloves  of  afeparated  onion, 
or  divided  garlic,  may  be  infmuated,  and  left 
within  each  fide  of  the  (heath ;  in  addition  to  which, 
a  large  fponge,  dipt  in  very  warm  water,  and  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  will  af- 
fift;  thofe  local  applications  proving  falutary-ancfc 
expeditious  fubftitutes  for  the  more  tedious  prtujefs 
of  medicine  internally  admioiltered.  In  cafes  of, 
long  continuance,  and  increaiing  emergency,  more4 

commanding. 
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Commanding  means  mutt  be  adopted;  of  which 
diuretic  balls,  with  a  drachm  of  camphire,  and  a 
few  grains  of  opium  incorporated  with  each,  and  pe- 
riodically repeated,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  the 
.  maft.  (anguine  expe&ation. 

.  ST.RING-HALT^>-This  defea  in  a  horfe  is  a 
kind  of  fpafmodic  jerk,  or  fudden  twitching  of  one 
or  other  of  the  hind-legs  in  aftion,  and  has  been, 
in  different  opinions,  attributed  to  various  caufes, 
and  probably  by  none  to  the  right ;  as  there  is  no 
one  diforder,  difeafe,  defeft,  or  imperfe&ion,  to 
which  the  horfe  is  liable,  upon  the  origin,  progrefs, 
or  cure  of  which  fo  little  has  been  introduced.  It 
is.conje&urally  faid  by  fonxe  "  to  be  brought  on 
by  fudden  colds,  after  fevere  riding  or  hard  labour, 
particularly  by  wafliing  a.  horfe  when  hot  with  cold 
water;  a  praftice  too  common,,  and  erroneoufly  ri- 
diculous rand  that  it  may  alfo  be.  produced  by 
blows  or  bruifes  near  the  hock."  #  All  this  may 
be  well  upon  the  fcore  of  fpeculative  amufement, 
but  it  forms  no  feature  of  fcientific  difquifition. 
The  ftring-halt,  from  its  appearance,  mull  palpably 
originate  in  a  ptevioi\s..diftortion  of  fome  part  of 
the  ligamentary  junction  y  or  a  preternatural  con- 
traction, (or  partial  rupture,)  of  its  mufcular  ap- 
pendages; in  either  or,  both  of  which,  no  regular 
road  to  relief  can  be  adverted  to  without  a  much 
greater  probability  of  repentant  trouble  arid  morti- 
fying difappointment,  . 

4  STUBBED. 
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STUBBED.— A  horfe  is  Taid  to  have  fuftained 
thk  injury,  when  in  hunting  amongft  the  ftumpS 
%of  newly  cut  coverts  and  underwood,  he  is  punc- 
tured, cut,   or  bruifed,   in  any  part  of  the  foot," 
coronet,  or  fetlock,  by  fonie  of  the  infinity  of  ftubi 
with  which  newly  cut  copfes  fo  plentifully  abound. 
When  accidents  of  this  kind  happen,  the  applica- 
tions muft  depend  entirely  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  injury  received.     In  all  flight  cafes,  Amounting 
to  little  more  than  fimple  laceration,  Friar's  balfam, 
tinfture  of  myrrh,  or  even  common  vinegar,  may 
foon  clofe  the  mouths  of  the  Veffels,  harden  the  fur- 
face,  and  eff'eQ:  a  cure.     Where  fwelligg  and  ill* 
flammation   enfue,    poultices    muft    follow;    and 
wounds  muft  of  courfe  be  treated  as  fuch.     Al- 
though misfortunes  may  frequently  occur,  and. can- 
not,   even   by   the  inoft  circurtifpeft,    be  always 
avoided,  yet  it  is  certain,  ttiore  horfes  are  ftubbed 
by  the  folly  and   indifcretion  of .  thofe  who  ride 
them,  than  by  any  cafual  pi*  inevitable  occurrences 
of  the  chafe. 

STUD — is  a  term  applicable  to  three  diftinQ 
meanings,  and  is  fo  ufed  in  'its  different  fignifica* 
tions.  A  ftud,  in  its  nldre  extended  acceptation, 
applies  to  an  aggregate  colle&idn  of  horfes,  without 
giving  priority  to  any  particular  fort;  as  the  perfori 
having  a  great  number  of  horfes,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  large  Jlvd;  but  the*  term,  in  its  divided  and 
fub-diyided  ftate>  proves  more  extenfively  compre* 
*  i       ■     ■       l  henfive. 
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henfive,  ,pnp  i«  in  poffeffion  of  a  very  expenfive 
H^cing  st up  j  another  has  a  numerous  stuj>  of 
hungers;  apd  a  third,  Axil  more  opulent,  or.ftilt 
piore faJhionahlcf  fhall  have  a  breeding-  stup,  to 
produce  an  a^ual  fupply  for  the  two  preceding. 
The  management  of  each  individually^  is  noyr  fo 
perfe&ty  underftood,  by  thofe  perpetually  engaged 
in  the  pra&ice,  that  no  information  can  be  derived 
froni  literary  or  theoretic  inculcation* 

STUD-BOOK— is  t&e  hereditary  depofit  of  pe- 
jmgree,  tranfmitted  from  one  generation  to  anor 
*herf  and  pun&ually  preferved  by  the  proprietor  of 
fcv$ry:  facing  stud  of  eminence  in  the  kingdom; 
iji  which  may  be  retraced  the  exaft  lineal,  defceot  of 
each  housi:  ;%nd  mare,  from  the  earljeft  time  in  which 
racing  Mepd  began  to  bear  a  promife  of  eftimatknk 
from  a  moil  induftriou*  ^nd  elaborate  accumulative 
colle£lion  of  thefe,  Mr.  Weatherby  has  given  to  the 
public,  a  full,  clear,  explanatory  and  weill-authem 
ticated  pedigree  of  between  four  and  five  thoufai>4 
of  the  beft  bred  horfes  who  have  raced  and  covered 
in  England,   Scotland,    and  Ireland.     This  publi- 
cation beaap  the  title  of  "  Wcjatherby's   Genera) 
Stud-Book ;"  and  muft,  to  evqry  fportfman  of  tafte 
and  litgrstture,  prove  a  moft  ufeful  and  entertaining 
volume.  , 

STUMBLING — i?  fo  great  an  impesfe&iop  in 

a  horfe*  that  it  affefts  hisintrinfic  worth,  in  p?Qp.orr 
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tion  to  the  readihefs  with  which  it  is  pertefred; 
Horfes  having  flioit  forehands,  large  heads, ,$&& 
thick  fhoulders,  are  the  mod  fubjeft  to  this  defeft 
of  any  other  formation  :  thofe  low  at  the*  point  of 
the  withers,  (which  is  called  being  lower  before  thaft 
behind  J  in  addition  to  the  deficiencies  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  worft  offtumblcrs  j  the  whole  form- 
ing fuch  a  combination  of  bad  points,  as  not  to  leave 
one  enlivening  hope  of  reformation.  A  horfe  ad* 
difted  to  Jlumbling,  occasions  fo  many  dreadful  feof 
fations  to  the  rider,  thit  he  may  almoft  as  well  en-r 
counter  fo  many  (hocks  of  eleQxicity,  Thofe  who 
unluckily  get  into  poffeflion  of  fuch,  cannot  fepa* 
rate  too  foon.  The  old  fportfinan  never  rides  4 
Jlumbler  more  than  once$  which  he  thinks  once  too 
often. 

SURBATING— is  a  term  getting  into  difufe, 
and  with  the  laft  of  the  old  fchool  of  farriery  will  in 
a  few  years  be  buried  in  total  obHvion  :  this  it  well 
deferves  to  be,  as  a  word  without  either  meaning  or 
derivation.  Infignificant  ai  it  founds,  it "has  been* 
till  within  a  very  few  years^  ufed  to  figaify  3  hoof  fo 
battered,  bruifed,  and  worn,  with,  bad  flicking*  faad 
Ihoes,  and  fomesimes  with  no  Jkoes  at  all,  -that:  the 
horfe,  having  hafrdly  any  feet  to  ftand  upon,  wai 
then  faid  to  befurbated ;  which*  in  more  explanar 
tory  and  comprehenfivc  language,  is  neither  more 
9r  JejTs  than  the  fete  of  th<*  foot  fd  completely  def-r 
troyed,  (by  the  means  before-mentioned,) .that a 
wi  horfe 
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horfe  in  fiich  fituation  is  now  faid  to  be  foot-foun- 
dered, who  was  formerly  faid  to  be  furbated. 

SURFEIT.— In  refpea  to  the  difeafe  in  horfes 
fo  called,  it  feems,  with  moft  veterinary  writers  of 
the  preceding  and  prefent  time,  to  be  an  almofl  in- 
definite or  undefined  term.  It  is  not  only  differently 
defcribed,  but  attributed  to  various  caufes;  with- 
out the  fuperfluous  inveftigation  of  whicfy  it  is  on- 
ly neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  is  the  effeft  of  acri- 
monious morbidity  in  the  blood,  pofTefting  grada- 
tional  fhades  of  progrefs,  in  a  correfponding  degree 
with  what  is  denominated  fcurvy  in  the  fr^me  of  the 
human  fpecies.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  what  is  profef- 
fionally  deemed  surfeit,  the  horfe's  coat  partially 
flares,  and  is  in  fome  parts  nearly  ereft :  under  the 
raifed  parts  is  perceived  a  kind  of  blue  dufty  hue, 
which,  not  counteracted'  by  medical  means,  or  an 
increafe  of  good  healthy  provender,  foon  degene- 
rates to  a  palpable  fcurf ;  this  continuing  to  extend 
itfelf  over  the  furface,  fo  hardens  by  time,  that  each 
jbecoraestapuftule  or  efchar,  which  afterwards  ex- 
foliating, teaves  alternate  appearances  of  the  bare 
jDkin  and  hair,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  an  advanced  ftage 
*>f  the  mange,  to  which  fpecies  of  difeafe  it  is,  in 
fa&,  no  t  very  diftant  relation.  Its  progrefs  to  in^ 
veteracy  is  not  the  fame  in  all  fubjeQs,  as  it  will 
continue  its  .ravages  with'  fixed  fcales,  or  dry  barky 
fcabs*  in  fome,  but  will  etait  a  fharp  ferOus  ichor 
from  others.    *  *  :  \.    * 

•.   .-vi  This 
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This  difcharge  is  generally  of  fuch  a  fharp  and 
acrid  property,  that  the  violent  itching  it  occafions, 
keeps  the  poor  objeft  in  a  ftate  of  inceflant  mifery  * 
for  when  the  diforder  is  far  advanced,  the  time  is  fd 
conftantly  appropriated  to  the  indifpenfible  office  of 
rubbing,  (for  the  attainment  of  temporary  relief,) 
that  very  little  is  afforded  to  the  purpofe  of  fub- 
fiftence,  (hould  pafture  be  furnifhed  in  plenty } 
which,  with  fuch  unfortunate  and  unprofitable  fub* 
jefts,  is  very  rarely  the  cafe.  The  firft  ftep  to  cure, 
is  to  alter  and  enrich  the  property  of  the  blood,  by: 
altering  the  aliment  to  a  more  nutritious  and  invi- 
gorating kind  than  it  was  before.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days,  when  the  frame  is  in  a  perceptible  degree  im- 
proved, a  firft  bleeding  may  take  place,  followed 
by  fuch  antimonial  alteratives,  as  may  be  found  beft 
adapted  to  the  complexion  of  the  cafe.  Many  in* 
ftances  there  are,  where,  from  long  (landing,  and 
great  malignancy,  mercurial  folutions,  or  vitriolic 
lotions,  become  fo  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  that  a 
cure  cannot  be  perfeftly  infured  without.  '  When 
the  fyftem  is  in  a  certain  degree  reftored,  and  vifibly 
rifing  fuperior  to  the  depredating  effe&s  of  difeafe,; 
bleeding  may  be  repeated,  and  antimonial  powders 
in  malhes  nightly  adminiftered,  till  indications"©? 
certain  recovery  appear,  when  a  courfe  of  mild 
mercurial  phyfic  (hould  be  proceeded  upon,  that 
no  doubt  of  obliteration  may  be  entertained. 


Vo,l.  .II.  C  c         SWAINMOTE 
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SWAI^>tPT^-ris  <a  peculiar  cpi|jr&  apper- 
taining folely  to  tfye  ^aws  q!i^fortjt%  a^d  held  three 
times  yijhin  tfye  ypar.  Jq  t£is  cpurt  the  Verde- 
jif  rs  preGde  in  the  official  p?pacity  of  Judges ;  for 
although  jth*  ^>rde#?  or  hfp  deputy,  ffiay  take  their 
fe?t$  in  the  court;  they  have  no  judicial  authority: 
ther<e.  The  court  qf  Swainmote  m^y  enquire  of 
offences,  receive  iqfangfltiojis,  apd  pjrocped  to  cox*- 
viftfQn ;  but  judgfpeuf  \&  np£  *ithj»  the  Hipits  of 
this  cquU  ;  t^eir  province  extend  **&  farther  than 
\o  hc#r  and  sonvitf;  judgment  c^fjfipt  bs>  giyen  but 
from  the  judgment-feat,  where  tlje  Justice  in  Eyr* 
prefides  as  chief  officer  -r  apd  ajl  ^flociated  with  him, 
are  called  Juftices  qf  the  Fpreft.  This  court  being; 
a  Cqurt  of  Record,  pan  fine  and  imprifan  for  of- 
fences within  the  foreft  $  find  therefore  if  the  judgr 
njpnt  is  conceived  errqfiep us,  (he  record  may  be  re- 
moved by  writ  pf;  frrar  iat<>  the  Court  of  King's 
^onch^., 

SVflLAT^r-is  the  tr^nfpiratipn  ^f  perfpirative 
m^t^r  through  ^he  (kin  by  the  effeft  of  an  increafed 
circqlfitiq^  of  the  bjppcjf  This*  in  *  moderate  tie-* 
gree,  js  fy  conducive  fo  the  proT^pHan  of  health, 
th^t  tfyofe  horfep  w\\o  rqjijlsirly  enjpy  exercife  to  a 
prpper  ftate  of  perfgir^tion,  occasionally,  and  at 
proper  times,  qre  always  in  the  higheft  condition ; 
provided  they  are  taken  c^re  of  iij  proportion  to  the 
exercife  each  has  had,  or  the  work  he  has  under- 
gone.    By  the  appearance  of  a  horfe  in  a  high  per- 

fpiration^ 
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(piratton,  immediate  J  udgrtient  may  bte  jbtth&d  of 
the  property  bf  his  blood ;  and  in  a  colfetfetal  degre<±; 
of  the  (late  of  his  health;  for  when  a  horfe  In  go©& 
Condition  is  under  a  profufe  perfpiration,  the  fweat 
i*  fo  Mngenially  incorporated  with  the  coat,  (par- 
ticularly if  the  horfeis  -well  brtdj)  tbit  ttfe  hair  lay* 
fo  uniformly  one  way,  that  if  the  flirt  happens  to 
Ihine,  it  feems  a  covering  of  fat  in  >  ftn  the  contrary* 
when  a  horfe,  after  equal   (or,  in  faft,  much  lfefs) 
exertion,  bears  a  grwfy  kind  of  petfpiratton  upon 
the  furface,  with  the  coat  turning  in  different  daree* 
tions,  bearing  a  grofe  matted  appewfirtfie,  and  of  a 
faint   foetid  effluvia,  the  blood  is  in  an  improper 
Rate,  and  the  horfe  iA  Very  bad  condition.    Sweat- 
ing a  horfe  ift  tthe^flifc,  by  the  fcdttirniftration  of 
medicine,  is  a  praftice,  the  propriety  of  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  clearly  fefcirtained ;  at  leaft  not 
jperfeftly  demoriftrated  upon  the  trufc  priirtiplttf-of 
fcfence,  uncontammated  by  the  obtrufive  aid  of  de- 
ceptive fpeculation.     See  "  TAfctAR  Emwic." 

•SWEATING fro*  the  TURF— is  a  fporting 
terenibny  with  training-grooms,  to  whkh,  in  their 
•opinioh,  no  fmall1  probable  confequehce  is  attach- 
ed; asis  fully  cbnfWnted  by  the  invariable  pun&uatity 
vAvith  which  it  is  performed.  T^he  two  reafons  aflrgrt . 
ed  for  the  iteceffity  of  this  operation^  is  to  prefervte 
the,5wtNH  in  its  proper  Rate  of  purify,  and  to  prevent 
afuperfluous  an&  improper  actuinUtittidii  of  jfles*!. 
Hbrfes  in  training  are   (in  drift  'Conformity  fckh 
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this  intent)  fweated  at  certain  periods,  or  intervals, 
of  fix,  feven  or  eight  days  each ;  which  are  brought 
nearer  to,  or  delayed  farther  from  each  other,  by 
the  increafmg  or  reduced  date  of  the  fubjeft  fo  to 
be  fweated.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  thp 
mornings  fooo  after  the  dawn  of  day,  under  the  an- 
cient fuperftitious  opinion,  that  the  air  is  then  more 
pure  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours; 
and  with  thofe  whofe  department  it  is  to  execute  the 
office,  as  much  imaginary  confequence  appertains 
to  it,  as  to  making  up  the  mod  important .  national 
difpatches  at  the  principal  office  of  Adminiftration. 

The  horfe  intended  to  be  fweated,  is  previoufly 
loaded  with  a  profufion  of  (heets,  quarter-pieces, 
and  horfe-cloths ;  the  number  and  weight  judici- 
oufly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  perfpirative 
matter  it  is  intended  he  fhould  lofe:  when  all  which 
is  completely  fixed  in  the  (table,  he  is  then  brought 
to  the  exercife  ground,  with  a  light  or  feather  weight 
upon  his  back,  where,  after  having  been  walked 
time  fufficient  to  afford  ample  opportunities  of  un- 
loading the  carcafe  by  excrementitious  evacuation, 
he  is  permitted  to  ftart  for  a  fweat  of  two,  three,, 
ftmr  ox  Jive  miles,  according  to  his  age,  his  ftrength, 
his  ftate  of  flefli,  and  the  kind  of  race  (in  refpeft  to 
diftance)  he  is  in  training  for ;  as  well  as  the  foft  of 
courfe  he  is  intended  to  run  over.  It  is  a  mod  ju- 
dicious and  confirmed  rule  in  fweating,  that  the 
horfe  is  to  begin  at  a  very  (low  rate,  and  fo  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  till  he  has  covered  half  the  ground  he  is  to  go, 
when  he  fhould  have  his  fpeed  moderately  increafed 
during  the  third  quarter,  fo  that  his  fourth  fhould  . 
be  at  a  degree  of  fpeed  very  little  fhort  of  his  rate 
in  racing. 

Having  ran  his  ground,  and  pulled  up,  he  is 
walked  in  hand  for  a  few  minutes,  to  give  time  (in  . 
the  language  of  the  turf)  for  the  fweat  to  come  mitf 
which,  when  the  cloths  are  taken  off,  follows  in  co- 
pious ft  reams  that  the  animal  feems  to  enjoy.  At 
this  moment  two  afliftants  are  ready  with  each  a  thin  . 
wooden  inftrument,  called  zfcrapcr,  made  of  oak  ^ 
or  afh,  in  fhape  refembling  half  the  blade  of  a  mow- 
ing fey  the,  (narrowed  at  the  ends  for  the  conve- 
nience'of  the  hands,)  with  which  they  fcrape  the 
fweat  from  the  neck,  back,  fides,  belly,  and  quar- 
ters, fo  long  as  the  leaft  moifture  is  obferved  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  moment  which  ceafes,  the  fcrapers  are  ex- 
changed for  wifps  of  foft  ft  raw,  or  feparaied  hay- 
bands,  "'till  tHe  body,  and  every  pan,  is  perfectly 
clean  atid  refrefhed.  He  is  then  furnifhed  with  dry 
flieets,  hood,  &c.  brought  to  the  ground  for  the 
purpofe ;  when  being  led  home  to  the  ftable,  he  is 
fupplied  with  the  neceffary  quantity  of  foft  water,  a 
little  warm,  previous  to  undergoing  a  regular  and 
complete  drefiing,  with  greater  nicety,  than  in  the 
open  air  :  when  this  is  fyftematically  gone  through, 
he  has  a  farther  moderate  fupply  of  water,  which  is 
moft  commonly  (though  there  are  occafional  devi- 
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ations)  followed  by  a  warm  and  comforfabld  toafe  ; 
upon  depofiting  which  in  the  manger,  and  fetting  ther 
{table  fair,  the  door  is  clofed  foi  a  double  period  of 
the  ufual  hours  for  going  to  liable  when  a  horfefaa? 
not  been  fweated  ;  and  although  he  undergoc3  the 
afternoon  and  evening  routine  of  being  fed,  fet  fair, 
&c.  he  is  neither  flapped*  oc  gpes  to  exercifd,  any 
more  cm  that  day, 

SWEATING  or  JOCKIES— is  a  eereuwroy 
which  every  jockiy  is.  under  the  neceffity  of  going 
through  whcDi  engaged  to  ride,  and  the  horfe  is  to 
cany  lefs  tha*  bis  own  naturtl  weight.  For  the  re* 
du£kxm>  of  wtigjbfc*  jockiea  aate  obliged  to  eftgoante? 
great  inconyesifenties,  particularly  when  thrty  have 
mUcb  fco  tofe,  artfl  a  very  fliort  tiflie  tp  lofe  k  i«< 
The  sneaks  of  rfedudflg  thefaifelvea  to  the  weigh* 
requiiB&ase  Nations,,  aad  depend  upon  the  greater 
or  leflfer  quantity  they  wifh  to  lofe  ift  a  given  time, 
and  Iteve  to  wafte  tbeaiftlvea. accordingly.  If  they 
hatoe  frut  ta*  ontkret  pounds  t<\  lofe,  they  will  wafto 
that  in  a  fingle  day's  abftinence,  and  a  inort*ing.an4 
evening's  walking ;  ftould  four  q*  five  pcHfrnd*  he 
required,  a  gentle  laxative,  followed  by  two  qb 
three  days  extra  walking,  with  an<  addiiH*aaA  ttaift? 
ooafe  or  two,  wiH  generally  carry  the  poiofc :  if  nwprti 
ia  tieccfiaxy  to  be  loft,  it  is  fometfmes  a  hagardou* 
rc$u&ron,  and  great  exertions  are  made  to  eflfeS  it ; 
additional  .ptiagation*.  continue dl  abiUnence,  inerea- 
fed  pecfpiratioxi^  and  atataft  perpetual  e^ercife,  all 
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which,  ?f  pterfevgred  in  to  an  extreme,  tdiid  to  un- 
dermine the  natural  ftamfcto'  by  which'  the  frame  ii 
fupported*  a!nd  abfolufety  faps  the  conftitution.  In- 
fiances  have  been  numerous*  ^Ketf*  jooiSies  have 
undertaken  to  wa/lc  fourteen  or  fixteen  pounds 
argfainft  the:  day  of  ranfnlng?  vPhfich  having  been  at 
no  great  diftance!,  th6y  have;  itf  aDiditeiori  to  the 
evacuations?  already  digfcfibedy  fabtttftted  tfaeiif  bo* 
dies  to  the  debilitating  fu'me^  of  a  hofrbt&i  *nd  what 
k  ftill  mote  extraordinary,  to  be  irtmttrfetf  in'  the? 
Jiench  snidjirfam  of  a  dung*ill  t&  effieft  theit  pur* 
pofe,  which  fo' completely  tf&afced  tfcfe  folids,  an* 
deranged1  the  fyffem   of  the  natural  eooribmy,'  thw 
confmption  follbMretf,   and-  dsath  ftJo*  cfofe^ite 
fcene.  \ 

SWELLED    LEG&*--Sfeg     E*c*  .  SWifcijfr^ 
fltTMbtjRsf,  ahd  G  It  EASE. 

•  SWELLING  in1  the '-&****> &fG*<nht-f*bt- -a< 
horfe  externally  in' good  health,'  arid  tftH6Ut:  atify 
predominant  fymjitbrfis  of  pain  or  diftjtiietude,  is 
fometimes  of  little  confeqiierrte  ;•  dend($ng(ri6  riidre 
than  a  general  plethora,  or  diftenfion  of  the  veffels, 
which  immediate  bleeding,  followed  by  gentle  fric- 
tion, and  moderate  evacuants,  may  be  expe&ed  to 
remove  ;  but  if  it  makes  its  appearance  at  the  crifi$ 
of  any  inflammatory  diforder,  of  either  liver,  lungs, 
or  kidnies,  it  may  be  confidered  a  very  unfavour- 
able prognoftic,  and  the  worft  is  yet  to  come ; 
C  c  4  though 
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though  the  writer  has  feen  many  cafes  of  extreme 
danger,  where  the  patients  have  recovered  by  per- 
fevering  in  the  medical  means  which  were  pre- 
vioufly  known  to  be  right. 

SWAN.— The  fwan,  as  the  moft  majeftic  and 
diftinguiihed  of  all  water  fowl,  is  honoured  with 
royal  proteftion:  thofe  who  difturb  their  nefts,  de- 
ftroy  their  eggs,  or  injure,  wound,  or  cripple  the 
fwan*,  are  liable  to  imprifonment  for  twelve  months, 
and  a  .fine,  at  the  pjeafure  of  the  King.  The  cor- 
porate body  of  the  City  of  London,  as  conserva- 
tors of  the  River  Thames,  have  an  annual  aquatic 
excurfion.to  Staines,  (which  is  the  weftern  extre- 
mity of  their  boundaries,)  in  the  moft  pleafant  and 
inoft  plentiful  feafon  of  the  year,  with  colours  fly- 
ing, mufic  playing,  and  all  the  appropriate  para- 
ph am  alia,  of  the  firft  and  moft  opulent  city  in  the 
univerfe.  All  the  fwans  upon  the  Thames,  within 
their  diftrift,  are  under  the  prot^ftion  of  the  Con* 
fervators;  and  this  difplay  of  civic  grandeur  is  per- 
petuated from  one  generation  to  another,  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Swan-bopping  day/* 


TAIL, 
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TAIL.— Upon  the  uniform  fhape  and  fetting  on 
of  a  horfe's  tail,  his  good  or  ill  appearance  greatly 
depends.     When  the  fpine  is  continued  in  a  curvi- 
linear dire&ion  beyond  the  rump,  and  the  bafis  of 
the  tail  is  formed  too  low  in  the  quarters,  the  horfe 
is  termed  "  goofe-rumpedj"    and  no  nicking,  or 
fetting,  wiirever  give  him  the  figure  of  a  handfome 
horfe  behind.     It  has  been  a  long-ftanding  maxim, 
that  "  a  good  horfe  can't  be  of  a  bad  polour  /•  and 
there  may  probably  be  fome  who  think  a  good 
-horfe  can't  have  a  bad  tail;  but  a  little  experience, 
in  buying  and  felling,  will  convince  them,  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  will  be  little  lefs  than 
ten  ox  fifteen  pounds  in  a  horfe  of  no  more  than  fifty 
pounds  value.    Great  loffes  are  fometimes  fuftained 
for  want  of  a  little  circumfpeftion  at  the  moment  of 
making  a  purchafe;  and  this  may  fometimes  pro- 
ceed from  the  horfe's  having  fome  peculiar  points 
of  attraction,  in  the  fafcinating  furvey  of  which  the 
defeQs  are  totally  abforbed;  hence  arifes  the  pecu- 
niary deficiency  when  the  fubjeft  becomes  again  to 
be  fold,  particularly  if  to  a  more  prudent  and  lefs 
hafty  purchafer.     The  old  fportfman,  when  going 
to  buy,  looks  at  the  horfe  as  if  it  was  really  his  own, 
and  he  was  going  to  fell;  io.  doing  which,  he  efti- 
-  ffl.ates  his  faleable  value  with  an  eve  of  greater  accu- 
racy* 
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racy,  makes  a  tolerably  fair  calculation  what  he 
ought  with  confiftency  tG  ptd,  that  he  may  fuftain 
no  great  lofs,  fhould  he-  have  future  occafion  to 
fell. 

TARTAR — was  an  excellent  ttcet,  and  thd 
mod  celebrated  ftaflton  of  his  time.  He  was  bred 
hy  Mr.  Leedes,  foaled  hi  1743;  wis  got  by  Fart- 
her, out  of  Meliora,  wfto  watf  got  by  Fort,  out  of 
Milkmaid.  Tartar  was  fife  of  the  famous  King 
Herod,  Btaufremorti,  Miner,  and  Colonel  ©'Kelly's 
mare  the  dam  *A  Maria,  Aicti&ehus,  Verms,  Jupiter, 
Mcrcurf,  Voiurtteer,  Sec.  Ac. 

Tartar,  caHed  Wildmarfs  Tartar,  witf  a  hoffc 
6f  feme  rtote  ltfcewife;  h£  was  bred  by  Sir  J. 
Hfoore*,  foaled  in  1758,  artd'  g6t  by  the  above,  out 
of  Mijs  Meredith,  who  wai  gor  by  Cade  out  of  the' 
Hrtle  Hartley  Mare. 

TARTAR  EMETld-^is  one  of  the itioft'  powi 
erftil,  and,  in  refpeft  to  horfes,  one*  6f  the  motf 
proftituted  medicines  in  the* whole  foXTtfltiit  wej^iCA: 
its  riamc  here  is  only  introduced1,  and1  its  propertied 
dtefcribed1,  that  the  s*oRTn*o  wofcLri,  as*  Wdl5  afc  ftv- 
ditfidiialfc,  may  be  fuffitifcrttty  guarded  agaihft  its 
dangerous  effeffs,  if  injudicioufly  atitainiftered;  6t 
fccretly  brought  into  ufe,  by  petitioners  of  littld 
knowledge,  artd<  lfefs  celebrity,  whti;  knOwirtg  nb 
Iporeofitsr  preparation  than  its  name,  know  lef^  of 

it* 
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it*  ^*#j  than  its  preparation.  With  farriers  or  vc^ 
4erinarians  of  this  defcription,  it  is  become  a  fa-* 
vourite  medicine  upon  fo  many  oecafions,  that  it 
ftancU  entitled  to  a  fair,  candid,  and  unequivocal 
inveftigation.  Emetic  tartar,  when  adminiftered 
to  the  human  frame,  with  a  defign  of  producing  the 
forcible  effeft  of  a  ftrong  emetic,  has  never,  by 
profeffional  men,  of  the  moft  learned,  diftingurfted, 
and  experienced  ability,  exceeded^  or /even;  and 
in  truly  critical  cafes  of  dangerous  emergency,  eight 
grains  may  have  been  given.  Ten  grains  have  been 
known  ta  operate  ft>  violently  as  to  excite  convufr 
fions;  twelve^  tooccafion  death. 

Amidft  fuch  incontrovertible  fads,  it  nattrraHy 
becomes  a  ferknrs  confideratjon,  that  men,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  property  of  jnedjeine,  fhouldf 
have  the  unreftrained  privilege  and  permiffion  of 
bringing  into  ufe  articles  of  fo  much  dangerous' 
magnitude,  not  only  without  knowing  their  bajis^ 
preparation^  and  peculiar  properties^  b^t  withbuf 
the  power  of  prognofticating  their  probable  effe€te? 
It  is  a  circumftance  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe 
poffeffing  a  number  of  horjes  for  either  bufinefs  op 
pleafure,  (who-  muft  confetjuently  havp  fqjne  occa- 
fionally  labouring  under  difeafe,)  how  far  it  jnay  ber 
fafe,  proper,  confident,  or  difcreet,  to  give  ft  hqrfisr 
half  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetic  at  one  dofe,  wjiich, 
according  to  the  above  afcertained  fads,  will,  if 
divided  acpurately  into  ecjual  proportions,  (and  the 

experiments 
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experiments  made,)  take  away  the  lives  of  twenty 
men.  Thqfe  who  have  ignorantly  adopted  this, 
praftice,  as  ignorantly  and  obftinately  aflert  the 
impojfibility  of  its  doing  any  harm  ;  without  either 
not  pofleffing  the  knowledge,  or  not  giving  them* 
felves  time  to  recoiled,  that  if /even  or  tight, grains 
will  diftrefs  and  exhauft  the  human  frame,  by  every. 
kind  of  violent  and  fenfible  evacuation,  to  the  ap- 
pearance of,  and  in  fome  cafes  to  adual  death; 
what  muft  be  the  internally  deftruftive  ravages  of 
twenty  (or  thirty)  times  that  quantity,  thrown  into 
the  frame  of  an  animal,  who,  not  having,  like  the 
human  fpecies,  power  to  regurgitate,  or  throw  off 
the  offending  confequence  by  vomit,  has  no  alter- 
native, but  to  ftand  a  comparative  barrel  of  com- 
buftibles,  ready  to  burft  with  the  effervefcent  con- 
flagration raifed  within,  and  which  muft,  in  a  va- 
riety of  cafes,  be  evidently  produQive  of  certain 
death.  But  fuch  pra&itioners  have  no  chara&er  to 
fupport,  no  reputation  to  loft;  and  they  likewife 
well  know,  that  dead  horfes,  any  more  than  dead 
mtn,  tell  no  tales. 

TEAL — is  a  well-known  wild  fowl,  much 
efteemed  for  the  table.  A  teal  is  of  the  form,  fhape, 
and  make  of  the  wild  duck  and  widgeon,  but  a  de- 
gree fmaller  t]jan  the  latter,  which  is  equally  fo 
from  the  former, 

TEETH 
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TEETH— are  the  arrangement  of  fmall  bones 
in  the  mouth  of  a  horfe,  for  the  particular  pur- 
pofe  of  maftication;  and  by  which  the  age  alfo 
may  be  afcertained.  (See  Colt.)  The  teeth  are 
of  a  much  harder  texture  than  any  other  bones  in 
the  body,  which  feems  to  have  been  neceffary  for 
the  execution  pf  the  office  they  are  affigned  by  Na- 
ture. A  horfe  come  to  maturity,  is  in  poffeflion  of 
focty  teeth,  (including  the  tuflies,)  which  are  thus 
diftinguifted  •  four-and-twenty  of  thefe  are  called 
grinders,-  and  fituate  on  the  fides  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  above  the  tujhes^  and  are  of  no  ufe  in 
discovering  the  age.  With  refpeft  to  the  other  fix- 
teeh,  twelve  of  thefn  are  called  colt's  teeth  till  up* 
wards  of  two  years  old,  (when  they  begin  to  fhed;) 
and  the  remaining  four  are  denominated  tujhts ; 
)>ut  they  never  make  the  leaft  appearance  till  rifing, 
ox  full  five  years  old.  The  twelve  colt's  teeth  are 
fix  in  front  above,  and  the  fame  below ;  four  of 
thefe  (that  is,  two  above,  and  two  below)  exfo- 
liate annually,  beginning  at  the  middle  two,  and 
continue  fhedding  the  neighbouring  twp  in  fuccef- 
fion  for  the  next  two  years,  till  they  are  fucceeded 
by  the  entire  new  fetin  front,  when  the  horfe  is  five 
years  old. 

Thefe  new  teeth,  upon  their  appearance,    are 

diftiuguifhed   by   different  appellations:    the  firff 

four  are  called  nippers;    the   next,   middle  teeth; 

and  the  laft,  corner  teeth.     The  four  nippers  are 

2  the 
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the  centrical  four,  (that  is,  two  4ifew,  and  two 
below :)  thefe  he  (beds  when  about  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  varying  a  little  in  the  time,  according  a* 
he  may  have  been  an  early  or  a  backward  colt* 
The  middle  teeth,  as  they  are  called,  one  on  each 
fide  the  nippers  above  and  below,  exfoliate,  and 
are  followed  by  others  about  the  fame  time  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  colt  is  three  and  a  half, 
(called,  rifing  four  :)  in  this  ftate  the  teeth  continue 
till  the  decline  of  the  following  year,  when  th4 
corner  teeth  are  flied  likewife,  and  it  is  then  faid, 
he  has  loft  all  his  colt's  teeth :  when  the  fucceffors 
'  to  the  corner  teeth  are  full  fhelled  on  both  fides, 
the  horfc  has  then  completed  his  fifth  year.  It  is  a 
pra&ice  with  dealers  in  general,  fo  foon  as  they 
have  purchafed  a  four  year  old  in  a  country  fair,  to 
immediately  wrench  out  the  corner  teeth  with  a  key* 
or  fome  other  convenient  inftrumerit,  that  its  fuc* 
ceffor  may  have  the  credit  of  fpontaneous  appear* 
ance,  upon  which  the  horfe  is  fold  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced purchafer  as  a  five  year  old,  though,  in 
reality,  no  more  thanyjwr. 

The  horfe  having  completed  his  fifth  year,  will 
have  a  black  cavity  in  every  tooth  above  and  behw  ; 
but  the  inner  edge  of  the  five  year  old  tooth  at  the 
corners,  is  not  completely  grown  up  till  the'laft 
half  of  the  fixth  year,  as  may  be  feeh  by  a  reference 
to  the  Plate,  Fig.  3;  ♦«  Rifng  Six."  When  the 
horfe  is  about  four  or  five  months  beyond  his  fi*th 
1  year, 
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year,  which  is  c&edjix  off,  the  black  mark  in  the 
centrical  teeth  £11  dp  by  Agrees;  thofe  ftfcnding 
next,  fill  lip  next  in  the  fame  way/  and  hj  faint 
fucceffion  one  pair  w  tjie  otHer,  till,  at'the  feventh 
year,  .{when  the  horfe  is  feid  to  be  aged  J  the  mark 
is  fajrly  tfet^ained  in  only  the  corner  teeth,  whief* 
continues  to  decline  during  the  year,  and  is  gene- 
rally obliterated  by  the  time  the  hojrfe  is  eight  years 
old.  The  tufhes  begin  to  appear  about  four,  or 
between  thfet  and  the  fifth  year;  they  difplay  them- 
felves  one  above  and  one  below,  on  each  fide,  at  a 
little  di  ft  a  nee  from  the  corner  teeth,  without  having 
been  preceded  by  any  eotfs  teeth  in  that/pot  fince 
they  were  foaled.  After  a  horfe  is  eight  years  old, 
his  age  can  only  fee  gueffed  at  by  the  length,  and 
worn  edges,  of  his  teeth;  which  may  always  be 
nearly  afcertained  by  any  perfon  a  little  accuftomed 

to  the  examination.  • l  *    • 

.  ..< 

'*  TENDONS-H-are  the  elaftic  covering  of  the 
niufcles,  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  fibres,  which, 
in  their  aggregate,  form  a  fubftance  of  great 
ftrength,  and  appropriate  contra&ion  and  elonga- 
tion, for  all  the  purpofes  of  expanfion  and  flexibi- 
lity. The  tendons  in  a'liorfe  moft  liable  to  injury 
and  accident,  are  thctffcfpaffing  down  the  fhank-bone 
ef  the  fore-legs,  from  nearly  the  back  Of  the  knee, 
to  their  feat  of  rofertionaf  the  fetlock  joint,  which 
are  ia  general  known  by  the  name  of  the  hacKfintyts. 
Thefe,  and  the  accidents  t6*wMcli  they  are  liable, 

have 
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bare  been  fo  fully  treated  on  under  the  heads  of 
Lameness  and  Strains,  that  enlarging  here  would 
only  prove  a  repetition  fuperfluous  and  unne- 
ceffary.  A  wounded  or  punfturcd  tendon,  by 
thorn,  ftub,  ftable-prong,  or  with  any  other  inftru- 
\nentv  i?  always  attended  with  excruciating  pain, 
and  violent  inflammation,  producing  the  mod  dan- 
gerous fymptoms.  In  fuch  cafes  it  has  been  too 
much  the  praEHce  to  have  immediate  recourfq  to 
turpentine,  and  other  fpirituous  applications,  which 
is  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  rendering  the 
remedy  worfe  than  the  disease.  Warm,  mild,  fo- 
mentations, emollient  poultices,  gentle  digeftives 
upon  lifit  covered  with  tow,  and  recourfe  to  the 
moil  judicious  and  experienced  pra&itioner  to  be 
obtained,  conftitutc  the  6nly  found  bafis  upon 
which  even  hope  of  recovery  can  be  entertained;  as 
mod  cafes  of  the  kind,  if  ferious  and  feyere,  have 
a  very  unfavourable  termination;  thofe  few  fub- 
jefts  who  feem  completely  reflored,  being  ever  after 
incapable  of  any  work  of  cpafequence,  ranking 
only  as  invalids, 

TERMS  in  SPORTING— are,  in  general,  the 
fame  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  except 
fome  few  provincial  deviations  in  diftant  diftri&s, 
remote  from  the  centrical  parts  near  the  Metropolis. 
When  going  out  with  hounds  in  the  morning,  and 
reaching  the  place  of  meeting,  we  throw  off  {px.cajl 
off)  the  hounds;  we  roufc  a  deer,  unkennel  a  fox, 

or 
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Jbt  Jibrt  a  hdre#  When  a  hound  •  challenges  wh& 
fcan  bd  relied  upon*  he  has  taken  fcekt  of  a  dee** 
dr4g  <>f  afox*  or  trail  of  a  hare*  If  a  hound 
qutfts  (that  is,  gives  tongue)  without  a  caufe*  he  2s 
faid  td  babbit.  After  findings  if  thefcefy  lies  well* 
a»d  the  hounds  run  together,  the  fcent  is  faid  to  be 
:freaft*high4  Wheh*  during  the  chafe,  the  hounds 
{i&  conference  of  had*  dry,  or  ftormy  weather) 
lire  often  at  fault*  and  the  huntfman  is  under  the 
neceffity  of  adverting  to  whatever  advantages  and. 
affiftance  he  can  obtain*  he  has,  perhaps,  no  other 
alternative,  than  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  track  of 
Whatever  game  he  has  in  purfuit;  in  either  of 
ivhieh  chafes,  hzjlott  a  deer,  be  fodts  a  fox*  or  he 
prick*  A  hare, 

.  I;t  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to  lay  a  ietiUisi  at 
hoiidds;  of  beagles  b  pack :  it  is  no#  mote  ufiaai  td 
call  them  indiscriminately  a  kennel?  of  hounds, 
when  in  fhe  kenriel;  hut  all  are  equally  called  a 
pack  in  the  field.  Of  greyhounds,  pointers,'  and 
fpa»iek,  when  fpeaking  of  numbers,  it  is  right  to 
fay  a  Irmce^  (for  two;)  a  Itajh  of  greyhounds* .  a 
bract  and  half  of  pointers  and  fpanids,  (fot  three;) 
and  two  brace  of  either*  for  four.  When  a  deer* 
during  the  ehafe,  gets  into  the  water*  he  is  then 
faid  to  Imkt  foil  t  when  fo  hard  run/  arid  fo  much 
$iftreft,  that  he  turns  round*  and  faced  the  hounds; 
ho  ie  then  faid  to  fiani  at  bay*  The  head  of  the 
fox*  when  killed*  is  called,  the  front}  (in  foote 
.   Vol*  II*  D  d  partsj 
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parts,  the  fcalp;)  his  feet,  pads;  and  his  tail,  the 
brvjh;  which  is  the  diftinguifhing  trait  of  honour 
for  the  day,  that  every  fearlefs  foxhunter  rides  for. 
When  the  game  leaves  covert,  it  is  faid  to  have 
gone  away :  when,  in  the  heighth  of  the  chafe,  the 
game  makes  a  Ihort  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
the  hounds  come  to  a  fault,  by  having  over-run  the 
fcent,  the  game  is  then  faid  to  have  headed :  if  that 
is  returned  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  original  chafe, 
it  is  called  a  double  ;  and  if  it  is  brought  again  di- 
rectly into  the  old  track,  it  is  called  running  the 
foil. 

Hounds  at  the  commencement  of  a  feafon,  after 
fo  long  a  confinement  and  reftraint,  are  inclined  to 
chafe  every  thing  they  fee,  or  fcent  from  a  pig  to  a 
polecat,  in  all  which  cafes  they  are  faid  to  run  riot. 
Hounds  draw  for  a  fox ;  they  try  for  a  hare.  When 
greyhounds  are  removed  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, they  travel  with  collars ;  hounds  in  couples. 
In  fliooting  terms,  we  fay,  a  brace  of  hares,  a  leajh 
of  pheafants,  and  two  brace  of  partridges ;  a  brace 
of  fnipes,  a  couple  and  half  of  woodcocks,  and 
two  couple  of  rabbits. 

TERRIER.— The  terrier  may  naturally  be  con- 
cluded to  have  derived  his  name  from  the  avidity 
with  which  he  takes  the  earth;  particularly  when 
in  purfuit  of  his  own  game,  which  i%  vermin  of 
every  kind,    without  diftinQion.      To    the    fox, 
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badger,  -polecat*  weafel,  rat,  and  even  the  poof 
domeftic  cat^  the  terrier  is  a  mod  implacable 
enemy.  For  the  purpofes  of  badger  baiting,  they 
have,  by  the  lower  claffes,  been  crofled,  and  bred 
in  and  in  with  the  bull-dog,  which  has  enlarged  the 
produce  of  thofe  crofles,  and  increafed  the  natural 
ferocity,  as  a  greater  ftimulus  to  that  particular 
fport  now  fo  fafliionable  with  the  fons  of  the 
cleaver,  fince  the  praftice  of  bull-baiting  has 
been  fo  happily  upon  the  decline.  The  genuine 
and  leffer  breed  of  terrier  is  employed  in  a  bufmefs, 
to  which,  by  his  fize,  his  ,  fortitude,  perfevering  * 
ftrength,  and  invincible  ardour,  he  feetns  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted,  and  may  be  m oft  truly  faid  "  to 
labour  cheerfully  in  his  vocation/*  This  is,  in  his 
fubordinate  attendance  upon  the  chafe,  where,  like 
diftinguifhed  perfonages  in  a  proceffion,  though/ 
loft,  he  is  not  the  kajl  in  confequence. 

Terriers  of  even  the  bejl  blood  ard  now  bred 'of ' 
all.  colours;   red,  black,   (with  tan  faces,  flanks, 
feet,  and  legs;)  brindled  fandy;  fome  few,  brown  * 
pied,  white  pied,  and  pure  white;  as  well  as  one 
fort  of  each  colour,'  rough  and  wire-haired;  the 
others,  foft  and  fmooth ;  and,  what  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary, the  latter  not  much  deficient  in  courage 
with. the  former;  but  the  rough  breed  muft'be  ac-  ' 
knowledged  the  moft  fevere  and  invincible  biter  of 
the  twor    Since  fox-hunting  is  fo  defervedly  and 
univerfally  popular  in  eyery  county  where  it  can 
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£,e  enjoyed,  thjefc  fjritbful  little  aipmais  have  he- 
come  fo  exceedingly  fafliionable,  that  few  (tables 
pf  the  independent  ace  feei*  wtihpfct  them.  Four 
^nd  five  guineas  is  no  great  price  for  a  hajidfpme, 
VpH-bred  terrier;  and  a  very  Ifoprt  time  fmce,  feven 
puppies  were  fold  ^t  fat  Rimning-borfe  livery- 
babies,  ii*  Piccadilly,  for  qn%-m$riwtnty  guineas; 
a,ndthcfe}  at  this  time,  is  ^^  true  a  breed  of  the 
fpcjia.ll  fort  as  any  ip  England. 

\yith  every  eft^blifte^  pack  of  foxi-hound* 
there  i$  feldom  to  be  feei)  lefs  than  0  bract  of  ter- 
riers; and,  for  fhe  beft  of  reafons,  one  is  generally 
larger  and  ftrpngejr  th?m  the  other ;  in  a  finall  earth, 
where  ope  ?anijot  eitfe?,  the  other  may.  With  the 
hounds,  in  endeavouring  to  find,  as  well  as  during 
tfye  chafe,  their  exertions  are  inceffant  and  indefati- 
gable; and  although  th?  fleet  pack  fliall  he  carrying 
the  fcent  breaft  high  at  the  top  of  their  fpeed,  thefe 
infti^Qive  devotees  to  (he  fpprt  axe  feldom  far  he- 
hind  them.  Whep  $  fax  is.  run  to,  earth,  it  is  the 
province  pf  the  t$rri$r  tP  follow,  and  lay  ai  hm; 
as,  by  the  haying  of  pjpe  at  the  other,  the  ear  wili 
fopty  be  infpnaed,  ^hejher  th^  fox  lays  deep,  or 
near  the  furfqet  ;  and  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
digging  bin*  out,  will  b$  enabled  and  encouraged 
to,  proceed  accordingly.  In  fidelity,  fagacity, 
coiyr^ge,  as  well  as  the  moft  incredible  endurance 
of  fatigue  qndb  hunger,  they  are  inferior  to  no  one 
particular  trib?  of  the  canine  fpecies. 

THRUSHES 
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ThfetJSHES— 'art!  defies  iii  the  cehfrfcal  part 
6f«tefrbgs,  which  having,  by  rieglea,  fofen  pef- 
tilled  to  gtt  into  af  f  titttn  and  delay  id  ftate,  they 
<fc>2e'  from  tfe  middle*  a  moft  offenfrve*  a6rid  telior ; 
aiid  this,  unlefs  it  tephrbperiy  elea'rifed  arid  counter- 
afted,  will  continue  to  cortbde  the  parts'  under- 
neath,  titf  thi  foundation  of  the  frog  is  totally  de- 
tfrdyedL  It  has  bfeen,  and  ftill  is,  too  ifruch  the 
£*a&ice  with  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  to  oppofe 
tRfc  efforts  of  Natttr^i  hx9ieii  of  fendering*  her  j  it 
ditious  and  neceflkty  aflflSaWcfe'.  Vitriolic  fbl'u- 
tioftrf,  vzkDiGREASE,  and  alOm,  Aft  the  favourite 
fafaUihks*  with  the  common  faVriei8,  the'cOadiman; 
dud  the  grooni  -,  but  to  thofe  of  more  comprehen- 
fivfc  minds,  aiid  Complyiiig  dlfyofitioris,  perfect 
cleanfingr,  with  fybnge  and  Watef,  followed  by  fini- 
pie  white  wine  vinegar,  and  compOiiritf  tirf&ure  of 
myrrh,  will  be  found  Efficient,  if  properly  perfe- 
vered  in. 

FIRING  is  fo  bad'  a  quality  in  atay  hbrfe,  in 
ftt€t,  a  circutiiftlarice  fo  little  likely  to  occur,  thati 
when  it  does  happen;  (unlefs  by  fbiite  improper, 
cruel,  or  immoderate  riding,)  indifpofition,  or  la- 
tent' internal  defeft,  may  be  naturally  looked  to  as 
thea  particular  caufe.  In  all*  cafes  of  this'  kind^ 
bleeding,  a' cordial  ball,  a  malt  mafli,  arfd  a  little' 
nurfing,  feem  the  only  means  moft  likely' to  pro- 
mote a  fyeedy  reftoration  of  ftretagtharid  fpirits. 

Dd3  TOBY 
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TOBY — w^s  a  horfe  of  much  recent  celebrity  as 
a  racer,  and  has  fince  covered  as  a  stallion  in 
fome  eftimation,     He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bullock j 
was  got  by  Highflyer,  dam  by  Matchem*     In  1789* 
when  three  years  old,  he  won  100  guineas  at  New-  . 
market,  900  guineas  at  Epfom,  and  1100  guineas 
at  York,  beating  fix   others.     In    1790,  he  beat 
fiuphrofyne  acrofs  the  flat  at  Newmarket  for  50Q 
guineas.  The  next  Meeting  he  beat  Sir  W.  Alton's 
Marcia,  the  fame  Courfe,  200  guineas*     In  1791, 
he  did  not  ftart.     In  1792,  Craven  Meeting,  New* 
market,  he  again  beat  Epphrofyne  the  two  year  old 
courfe,  sjoo  guineas.     The  next  day  but  one,  he 
won  the  great  Oatlands  Stakes  of  100  guineas,  fifty- 
fix   fubferibers,    half  forfeit;    beating   Coriander, 
Afparagus,  Eager,  Precipitate,  Stride,  Highlander, 
Buzzard,     Rhadamanthus,     Vermin,     Turnip-Topi 
and  nine  others.     The  ne*t  Meeting  he  received 
75  guineas  forfeit  from  Alderman,  and  50  guineas 
from  Excifeman ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  feafon 
lje  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf,  and  advertised  as 
a  ftallion,  to  cover  racing  mares  gratis^  af]d  Qthers 
at  two  guineas,  and  half  a  crqwij. 

TOILS.— ;Park  nets,  of  great  ftrength  and  mag- 
nitude, are  fo  called.  They  are  ufed  in  taking 
deer  alive,  for  removal  from  one  park  to  another; 
or  from  his  Majefty's  pavks  to  the  hunting  pad- 
docks at  Swinley  Lodge,  in  Windfor  Fqreft,  for 
jhe  purpofes  of  the  chafe. 
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TONGUE. — The  tongue  of  a  horfe  is  fometimes 
lacerated  by  the  bit  of  the  bridle  being  too  narrow 
in  the  mouth-piece ;  as  alfo  by  the  frequent  petulant 
jerks  of  the  rider.  Thefe,  which  are  flight  in  the 
firft  inftance,  are  occafionally  repeated,  till  they  be- 
come perfeft  cadaverous  ulcers,  with  a  flough  (fimi- 
lar  to  a  fitfaft)  in  the  middle  of  each.  In  cafes  of 
this  defcription,  the  tongue  fhould  be  held  on  one 
fide,  while  the  part  is  daily  touched  with  a  ftrong 
folution  of  borax  in  water,  till  the  flough  is  fallen  off; 
when  it  may  be  foon  cured  with  equal  parts  of  honey 
and  tin&ure  of  myrrh,  well  incorporated  with  each 
other. 

TRACK— is  the  term  ufed  to  imply  the  foot- 
mark of  either  man  or  beaft  ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  the  field,  it  admits  of  fome  deviations.  We 
track  a  man,  a  horfe,  an  ox,  or  an  afs  ;  vteflot  a 
deer  ;  we  foot  a  fox  j  and  we  prick  a  hare. 

TRAIL,  or  TR AILING,— appertains  folely  to 
hare  hunting  ;  by  which,  in  general,  the  hare  is 
found  and  Jlarted  from  her  form.  Sooi>  after  hounds 
are  thrown  off*,  fome  one  or  more  are  quickly  ob- 
ferved  to  give  tongue  ;  this  the  old  and  beft  hounds 
immediately  attend  to,  and  inftantly  join,  which  is 
called  taking  trail :  But  whether  fuch  trail  arifes 
from  perfpirative  particles  adhering  to  the  line  of 
her  works  during  the  night  from  her  feet  only,  or 
whether  it  is  produced  from  the  lungs  by  tranfpira. 
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Upn,  and  only  partially  exhaled,  is  a  matte*  that 
hfu  never  yet  been  fetisfaftorily.  ascertained*  Sea 
Scent. 

When  it  was  the  cuftom  formerly  to  take  the 
field  fo  foon  as  the  horfemen  could  fee  to  ride*  trail 
vas  the  ftire  and  certain  means  by  which  the  haw* 
upas  found  :  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  hounds  were 
thrown  off,  a  general  clamour  of  trail  enfued,  and 
the  inexpreflible  gratification  of  feeing  all  the  glue 
of  hey  nigfct-vorfc  unravelled  to  a  mew*  was  fport 
much  fuperipr  to  a  bad  chafe*     Trail  is  of  much 
lfsfs  injport  noy,  when  harriers  (at  leaft,  in  the  ceo* 
trical  part  of  the  kingdom)  are  feldom  known  to 
take  the  field  before  ten  or  eleven  o'clojck  in  the 
day,  when  the  very  flight  and  partial  remains  of 
trail,  can  be  hut  of  fmall  avail  *•  thefole  reliance  »QW 
principally  depends  upon  drawing  over  the  ground 
mod  likely,  according  to  the  feafon,  with  the  chance 
of  having  a  hare  found  fitting*  or  the  greater  pro-! 
bability  of  her  jumping  up  before  them.  The  paltry 
cuftom  of  field  nioruy  for  hares  found  fittings  has 
y^ry  confiderably  warped  the  judgment  from  the 
fporting-li^e  praQice  of  finding  the  hare  l?y  trailing 
up  to  her;  for  the  huntftnan  and  whipper-in  having 
qaught  the  ptewtdtry  infeftion,  are  poking  and  pry- 
i-ng  in  every  bufk,  in  a  tape  and  eager  expectation 
i>f  obtaining  a  few  Shillings,  inft?ad  of  attending  to 
tji? ir  feoiwis* 

TRAIN 
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TRAIN  SCENTS^formerly  fo  called,  but 
now  more  frequently  termed  drags,  are  means  by 
which  young  hounds  may  he  firft  entered  with  old 
hounds ;  a  body  of  hounds  exercifed  upon  heaths  or 
commons,  fo6n  after  dawn  of  day  in  the  fommer 
feafon  :  or  bets  may  be  decided  upon  the  fpeed  of 
either  bounps  or  ho*&e$,  by  means  of  fuch  drag  or 
train  /cent  They  are  of  different  kinds,  and  very, 
few  bounds  will  refufe  to  hunt  them  :  when  the  fcento 
Kes  well,  the  wind  is  ftill,  and  the  atmofphere  freie? 
from  variation  by  ftorms  or  rain,  they  will  carry 
it  kreafb  high.  The  lkin  of  hare  or  fox,  newly  kik 
Jed ;  a  (lice  of  bacon,  and  a  red  herring  firmly 
united ;  or  either,  plentifully  impregnated  with  oil 
of  aniftcd ;  will;  lead  hounds  in  full  cry  acrofs  any 
country  over  which  the  drag  is  di*e£tedf 

TRAINING.-<-The  procefs  of  training  horfe* 
for  the  turf  was<  formerly  plain,  fimple,  open,  and 
flee  from  myftery  or  ambiguity.  Circumftances, 
however,  are  fo  altered,  and  fafhions  have  fo  change 
ed,  that  a  training-ftable  exceeds  in  jtcrtcy  the  in- 
jnoft  receffes  of  his  Majefty's  Councils,  upon  which 
the  profperity  and  peace  of  fo  great  a  nation  entirely 
depend.  A  training-ftable  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  conduft  them,  the  very  fummit  of  earthly. 
dignity  and  imaginary  confeqmence.  The  "  info*: 
Icnce  of  office,'9  fo  emphatically  alluded  to*  by  our 
immortal  bard,  cannot  with  juftice  be  better  appUe^' 
thaa  to  tbi$  immaculate  w§rt  q£  integrity,  this  de- 
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Ife&able  haven  of  fublime  and  unfullied  perfeftion. 
Thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whofe  opulence  and 
liberality  command  refpeft,  are  entitled  to  irifufe 
it;  but  it  is  frequently  and  publicly  fcen  upon  the 
common  race  courfe,  that  they  are  gratefully  treated 
by  their  own  pampered  and  fubordinate  harpies, 
with  the  mod  confummate  confidence,  and  upon 
many  occafions  (if  their  own  judgments  are  oppofed, 
or  opinions  thwarted)  with  the  moft  contemptuous  in- 
difference. Thus  it  is  even  with  the  great  and  in- 
dependent, who  have  no  fooner  relinquiihed  their 
horfes  to  the  fuperintendance  of  others,  than  tbfey 
hrave  refigned  their fre e  agency  alfo ;  and  it  becomes 
almoft  a  crime  to  offer  an  opinion,  of  to  afk  a  quef 
tion :  the  etiquette  of  profeffional  fecrefy  muft  by 
no  means  be  affailed ;  and  it  is  only  as  matter  of  fa- 
vour, that  a  man  can  get  a  fight  of  his  own  horfe, 
or  obtain  authentic  information  of  the  real  ftate  bf 
his  condition  :  if  the  owner  (unleT*  he  is  of  the  fqn 
mily)  prefumes  to  obtrude  a  queftion,  he  will  not 
be  fo  likely  to  receive  an  unequivocal  anfwer,  as 
one  of  the  moft  deminutive  ftablfe-boys. 

The  morality  and  aggregate  of  virtues  fo  pecu-r 
liarly  appertaining  to  the  profeffioh,  being  placed 
in  the  back-ground  of  the  pi&ure  ;  admitting  in 
this,  as  in  all  others,  that  there  are  men  of  ftri£t  ho* 
norj  and  unfullied  integrity,  who  do  not  deviate 
from  the  path  of  refiitude  in  private  tranfaciions  ; 
jfct  the  broad  road  of  temptation  is  a  dangerous 
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Icack,  and  very  few  there  are  who  are  able  to  with* 
•ftand  it.  It  is  a  long-ftanding  maxim,  that "  thofe  who 
play  at  bowls  muft  expeft  rubs:"  fo  thofe  who  make 
the  embarkation,      muft  abide  the   confequence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  bufinefs   (or  rather  art)  of 
training,  was  never  before  brought  to  its  prefent 
pitch  of  perfection;  but  theexpence  is  (with  the 
collaterals  attendant  upon  it)  fo  enormous^  that  no- 
thing but  an  immenfity  of  wealth  can  ftand  againft 
it.     Training  has  of  late  years  undergone  many 
changes,  and  much  refinement ;  but  in  none  more 
than  the  early  age. at  which  colts  and  fillies  are 
brought   to  the  pojl.     Very   far   within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  prefent  generation,  no  colt  was  ever 
taken  in  hand  till  he  was  three  years  old  to  be  made 
quiet  for  breaking ;  and  he  was  never  thought  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  to  the  poft  for  a  racing  conteft, 
previous  to  fome  part  of  his  fifth  year.     On  the 
contrary,  many  are  now  taken  in  hand  at  eighteen 
months  old ;  fome   few  run  a  (hort  match  before 
£hey  have  attained  the  fecond  year ;  more  run  when 
fifing  three :  and  plates,  fubfcriptioris,  and  fweep-» 
flakes,  are  common  for  three  year  olds  from  one 
extremity  of  the  kingdonv  %o  the  other. 

This  conftantly  increafing  and  invincible  third 
for  racing  popularity,  by  which  fo  many  of  the 
fineft  horfes  are  crippled  before  they  come  to  their 
prime,  has  conftituted  fuch  a  fterility,  or  drawback, 
ppon  the  ufual  fupplies  for  the  chafe,  that  the  vajue 
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of  even  common  hunting  horfe*  has  increafed  be- 
yond all  former  example.     The  ptfefent  fyftam  of 
training  is  conftcfered  fo  truly  Scientific*  that  one 
general  jealoufy  is  known   to  prevail  amottgft  its 
fwofeffors  of  every  denomination?  the  faifte  fbdteff 
which  pervades  one  eftablifhmcnt,  i$f  by  the  fpirfc 
of  emulation,  (or  infe&ion,)  communicated  to  every 
other  ;  and  the  houtr  that  ftimulaftes  ode  flable  lad 
to  a&ion,  regulates  the  reft  in  evwy  tr^fclg-ftabfe 
through  the  kingdom.     The  ferjeam  or  corporal 
guard  in  the  beft  disciplined  military  ga*fifon  of  hi* 
Majefty's  dominions,  canaot  be  mo*e  preeife,  more 
critically  exa&  to  time,  than  the  training  lad*  art 
to  ftable  hours.     At  the  firft  dawn  of  day,  every 
Somniferous  fenfation  is  fhaken  ofFy  and  each  is-  fat 
hia  ftable  by  the  time  he  has  day-light  fttfficfeffl*  to 
brufh  over  his  horfe  :   this,  done*  and  the  quantity 
of  com  he  is  allowed  confufned,  the  ceremony  6( 
exercife  is   proceeded  upoirr  where   bis  wattririg; 
galloping  before  and  after  water,  take  place,  in  tim 
and!  iijlance^  according  to  the  age,  ftste  &f  ftefli^ 
and  his  condition ;  all  which',  are  nkdly  attended  t<H 
and  his.  work  proceeded  upon  in  proportion.     M 
his  return,   the  dtsffingSy  leg  rubbing,-  and  every 
minute  part  of  ftable  discipline,  is  regulated  to  a 
dfegrae  of  admiration ;.  when  which  is  ctttnpleted> 
tiae:  feeding  over,  and.  the  ftable  fet  fair,  filence 
prevails;  the  door  is  ciofed^  and  firmly  fecured* 
(he  horfe  being  lefb  free  from  every  thing  that  can 
poflibly  afford  4$ui>banccj.and  this  a*  much  beford 
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fix  in  the  morning,  as  it  can  Jbe  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  (the  feafon  of  the  year.  A  fliort  cere- 
mony of  the  fame  kind  takes,  place  ahout  threfe 
hours  after.  Twelve  at,  noon,  regular  brufhing 
over,  feeding,  a&d  fettipg  all  fair,  again  take  place ; 
being  theno&cc  mo*eclofe  locked  till  four,  when 
the  firjl  ceremony  of  the  morning,  air,  exerafe^ 
and  water,  are  again  repeated ;  the  regular  routine 
{uoceeds  in  the  ftable,  which  is  clofed  as  near  to  the 
hour  ofy?*  as  poffible.  When  the  perpetual  promp«- 
ter  announces  the  hour  of  eight,  it  is  the  fignal  for 
racking  up:  this  neatly  and  expcdkioufly  performed, 
an  early  hour  of  reft  is  the  invariable  rule,,  that  all 
pities  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  enter  upon  the 
bufinefs  of  the  morning. 

Such  is  the  diurnal  ceremony  of  training  ;.  vary- 
ing the  length  and  fpeed  of  the  morning  gallops  by* 
the  fleifc,  wind,  fubAance  and  condition  of  the 
horfe ;  with  fuch  intervening  Sweats  (which  fee^ 
as  circumftances  may  juftify,  or  render  neceffary  ; 
in  all  which,  training  grooms,  of  the  befc  judgment, 
and  jnoft  induArious  obfervation,  are  liable  to  et  r- 
Horfes  are  feen  to  train  on,  others  to  train  off ;  or„ 
in  plainer  terms,  fome  horfes  have  great  fpeed  at 
three  and  four  years  old,  who  never  make  a  difplay 
of  any  after;  and  many  have  made  no  prgmife  in 
t^tfirfi  orfetond  year  of  their  running,  who  after- 
vmrds  became  moft  capital  racers*  As  a  recent 
inftance  of  this,  'reference  may  be  made  to  **  8m, 
l  Solomon/' 
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Solomon,"  which  fee.  No  ftnall  degree  of  pene-». 
tration  is  neceflary  to  afcertain  when  a  horfe  is 
trained  the  nearejl  to  the  utmoft  point  of  his  speed  y 
mod  horfes  are  over  trained)  and  are,  of  courfe* 
the  Iikelieft  to  be  beaten,  or  lamed,  whenever  they 
are  brought  into  competition  with  a  powerful  op- 
ponent ;  who,  by  having  been  lefs  trained,  is  more 
above  his  work  ;  or,  in  other  words,  better  adapted, 
to  difficulty,  and  a  fevere  ftruggle  for  viQory, 
fhould  it  happen  to  enfue. 

TRAMMELS-— are  a  colle&ion  of  fide  and  crofs- 
lines,  having  leather  loops  at  the  ends,  with  which 
horfes  are  trammelled  for  the  operations  of  nicking) 
docking,  cropping^  &c. 

TRAMEL-NET— is  a  long  and  large  net  for 
taking  birds  by  night  with  lights ;  a  practice  occa- 
fionally  enjoyed  by  the  lower  clafs  of  nifties  on  a: 
winter  evening. 

TRAVELLER— has  been  a  name  of  fo  much* 
celebrity  upon  the  turf,  that  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  omitted.  Old  Traveller  was  a  winner  of 
a  great  many  plates,  and  afterwards  proved  himfelf 
a  ftallion  of  much  eftimation :  he  was  the  fire  of 
Squirrely  Dainty  Davy)  the  dam  of  Morwick  Bally 
&c.  &c.  He  was  bred  b,y  Mr.  Osbaldeston, 
foaled  in  17S5,  got  by  Partner,  dam  by  Almanzor9, 
who  was  got' by  Darley's  Arabian. 

Young 
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Young  Traveller .  was  bred  by  Mr.  Coatf- 
worth,  foaled  in  1746,  got  by  Old  Traveller, 
dam  by  Bartlefs  Childers.  The  laft  Traveller  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  foaled  in  1785,  and  got 
by  Highflyer^  dam  by  Henricus^  who  was  got  by 
Black  and  all  Black.  In  1789,  when  four  years  old 
he  beat  a  fon  of. Orpheus  over  New  Malton,  one  mile 
and  a  half,  for  100  guineas.  Two  days  after,  he 
won  a  fweepftakes  of  10  guineas  each  over  Malton, 
beating  four  others..  The  next  day  he  won  a  50/- 
Plate,  beating  three  others.  At  York  he  won  the 
Stand  Plate  of. 50/.  beating  CavendifJi,  Spangle, 
and  a  fon  of  Orphevi.  In  the  Auguft  York  Meet- 
ing he  won  the  City  Plate  of  50/.  added  to  a  fuh- 
fcription  purfe,*  beating  Gyjlavus^  and  fix  others. 
He  was  then  purchafed  by  His  JRoyal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  in  the  Houghton  Meeting  at 
Newmarket,,  beat  the  Duke:  of  Bedford's  Grey 
Diomed  over  the  Beacon  Courfe  for  500  guineas. . 

In  1790,  Craven  Meeting,  Newmarket*  he 
walked  over  the  Duke's  Courfe  for  a  fubfeription  of 
50  guineas  each,  eight  Subscribers,,  half  forfeit* 
Second  Spring  Meeting,  he  beat  Lord  Grofvenor's 
Meteor ',  over  the  Beacon  Courfe,  500  guineas, 
Newmarket  firft  Spring  Meeting,  17919  he  received 
400.  guineas  forfeit  from  Metepry  with  whom  he  was 
matched  for  1000  guineas  over  the  Beacon.  After 
which  he  was  travelled  long  joiirnies  to  the  North, 
where  meeting  the  moft  celebrated  horfes  frefh  upon 
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their  own  training-ground*  he  was  repeatedly  beat* 
hut  ranhandfome.  In  1792$  firft  Spring  Meetings 
he  received  10O  guineas  forfeit  from  Cavcndijhy  and 
Was  withdrawn  from  the  turf. 

,  TREAD-^is  an  injury  fuftained  by  one  foot 
Upon  the  other*     See  Ov£k*r£ac£. 

,  TRESPASS*— in  its  fporting  fignification^  ap* 
pertains  only  to  fuch  trefpaffes  as  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  purfuit  of,  or  the  atteinpt  to,  kill  game!* 
Jit  has  been  decided  by  law,  and  is  upon  record, 
that  a  perfon,  though  qualified^  cannot  come  upon 
another  man's  ground  to  kill  game,  without  being 
liable  to  an  action  of  trefpafs  for  fo  doing :  and  aft 
unqualified  perfon  for  trefpafltng*  lhail  pay  full 
cofts :  but  if  he  is  legally  qualified  to  kill  game!* 
and  the  damage  fhall  be  found  under  405.  he  fliali 
in  luch  cafe  pay  no  more  costs  than  damages* 

TRIAL.— It  is  a  common  and  prudent  cuftbffi 
with:  thofe  engaged  upon  the  turf,  to  afcfcrtawi  sis  near 
as  poffible,  fome  tolerable  idea  of  the  probable  future 
fpeed  of  thek  colts  and  fillies,  before  they  put 
themfelves  to  the  expence  of  general  trainings  or 
too  confidently  prefume  to  become  subscribjbrs  to 
large  Ji&kes,  without  at  leaft  a  promifing  profpeQ 
of  adequate  qualifications.  To  acquire  informa- 
tion fo  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  regulation  of 
future  proceedings,  there  is  only  one  fare  and  cer-» 
•  ■  tain 
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tain  criterion  (admitting  of  no  alternative)  upoh 
which  reliance  can  be  made  to  avoid  deception. 
This  is  to  obtain  a  confidential  trial  againft  fome 
horfe  whofe  fuperiority  upon  the  turf  is  eftablifhed, 
ftftd  who  has  given  ample  and  repeated  proofs  of  his 
powers  in  public.  Such  trial  obtained,  a  pfoper 
opinion  may  then  be  formed,  how  far  it  will  be 
prudent  and  profitable  to  continue  the  horfe  fo 
tried  in' training,  or  difcontinue  the,  intent  of  his 
appearance  altogether. 

Trials  between  horfes  df  fuperior  qualifications* 
preparatory  to  their  being  engaged  in  matches  of 
flakes  of  magnitude,  are  alwavc  confidered  matters 
of  great  confideration,  and  for  which  the  mod  fe- 
rious  preparations  are  made.  Upon  the  iffue  of  fuch 
trial  s*  engagements  are  fomctimes  entered  into,  up- 
on the  termination  of  which,  many  thoufands  even- 
tually depend. .  It  is  therefore  matter  of  indifpen- 
fible  neceffity,  they  fhould  not  only  be  run  with 
the  moft  energetic  oppofition,  but  that  the  fupe- 
riority in  fpeed  fhould  be  fully  and  clearly  ascer- 
tained, Trials  of  this  defcription  are  always  con- 
duced with  the  utmoft  fecrefy ;  for  the  better  pre- 
fervation  of  which,  they  generally  take  place  at  the 
very  dawn  of  day,  fo  foon  as  the  lads  can  fee  to 
ride  with  fkfety ;  and  thefe  trials  are  confidered  of 
fo  much  confequence  at  Newmarket,  that  if  any 
feeder,  rider,  groom,  ftable-lad,  or  any  other  pef- 
fon  concerned,  is  known  to  difcover  the  refult,  or 
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lhall  be  detected  in  watching  trials  himfelf,  or  pid* 
curing  other  perfons  fo  to  do,  he  is  difmified  the 
fervice  pf  his  mafter  with  every  ftigma  of  difgrace, 
*nd  rendered  incapable  of  being  again  employed  by 
a  Member  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  any  capacity 
whatever.     See  Jockey  Club. 

TRIPPING.  A  horfe  who  goes  near  to  the 
ground,  is  always  fubjeft  to  tripping  againft  every 
little  prominence  or  projeftipn  that  happens  td  lie 
in  his  way.  Many  well-bred  horfes,  exceedingly 
dull  and  indolent  in  a  wali^  overcome  with  eafe  all 
tbofe  trifling  impediments,,  when  put  into  a  more 
enlivening  and  emulative  aftion.  This  imperfec- 
'  lion  always  dtfplays  itfelf  moft  in/lozv  paces,  which 
is.  one  predominant  reafon  why  a  dealer  is  inva- 
riably anxious  to  let  his  horfe,  when  fhewn  out,  be 
feen  in  a  trot  or  a  gallop.  Horfes  excellent  in  their 
feft  paces,  are  fometimes  bad  walkers  >  but  in  fiances 
are  very  rare,  where  a  good  walker  is  deficient  in 
fuperior  qualifications*  It  is  a  remark  juftified 
by  long  and  attentive  obfervation,  that  moft  .tho- 
rough-bred horfes  are  fluggifh  (tumbling  walkers ; 
they  are  therefore  almoft  proverbially  confidered 
dull  and  dangerous  roadfters* 

:     TROTTING— is  one  of  the  natural  paces  of  a 

horfi?,  whicb,  in  refpeQ:  to  fpeed,  is  wonderfully  to 

fee  improved  by  conftant  praftice ;  and  it  being  a 

-favourite  pace  with  almoft  every  horfe  of  common 
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^tfcnJHioii  fpr  the  pyrpofes  of  the  road,  they  are  ob- 
fcrved  to  enjoy  it?  iq  proportion  as  they  e^cel  their 
companions  or  opponents,  feemingly  confcious  of 
their  own  improvements.  The  qualifying  points  for 
.3  gpocj  trotterf  are  by  no  means  precifely  the  fame 
as  thpfe  requifjte  to  form  a  fpeedy  and  fuccefsful 
r^cer :  the  a&ipn  in  trotting  greasy  depends  upon^ 
the  bend  of  t^e  knee,  and  the  pliability  of  the  joint 
above,  and  the  jpi.nt  below  :  racing  is  regulated  by 
-the  geometrical  £xpanfion  of  the  limbs,  more  mate- 
rially dependent  upon  the  Jhoulder,  \yhich  is  the 
perceptible  fulcrum  from  whence  the  velocity  of  the 
smijDftl  is  knpwn  to  proceed. 

AUhpngb  ttPUing  M  admitted  one  of  the  natural 
paces  pf  a  horfe,  yet  if  will  admit  of  great  improve- 
ment, hy  the  persevering  exertions '  qf  art.     It  is  a 
longrftandiBjg  remark,  that  "  a  butcher  always  ride^ 
atrgttcr;"  and  why  is  it  ?  becaufe  they  invariably 
JTiake  theip  fo  :  they  in  general   ride  them  uq  other 
.pqct :  they  all  know  they  have  the  credit  of  "  ma- 
:  kipg.trQttcrs,"  and  they  are  inceffaptly  alive  to  the 
prefervatipn  of  their  prpfoffional  reputation.     That 
horfes  may  be  taught,  by  time  and  patience,  to  ex- 
ceed their  original   trotting,  tzpo  or  three  mil^s  an 
hour*  is  as  certain,    as  that   blood  horfes  exceed 
their  former  fpeed  a  full  dijlance  in  four  milts  by 
.training.     It  i$  within  the  memory  of  many,  that 
fourteen  miles  within  an  hour  was  thought  excellent 
^trotting,    and  fifteen  was  confidered  a  wonderful 
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performance,  all  which  is  long  fince  buried  in  6b- 
livion,  by  the  almoft  incredible  exploits  of  the  laft 
few  vears. 

Famous  trotters  have  undoubtedly  been  pro- 
duced from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but 
Eflex,  Suffolk,  Cambridgefhire,  and  Norfolk,  are 
faid  to  have  exceeded  all  others  in  their  proportion ; 
and  this  may  probably  with  juftice  be  attributed  to 
thofe  famous  trotting  ftallions,  u  Old  Shields" 
"  UfefulCub"  and  "  Jffweand  Cry,"  who  principally 
covered  that  fcope  of  country.  The  celebrated 
trotter  Archer  was  defcended  horn  Old  Shields;  hfe 

'was  a  remarkably  ftrong  horfe,  mailer  of  fifteen 
(tone,  and  the  fafteft  trotting  horfe  of  his  time  ;  but 
was  cruelly  deftroyed,  by  being  iphumanly  matched 
to  trot  upon  the  road  Jixteen  miles  within  the  hour 
in  the  midft  of  a  very  fevere  froft  :  the  poor  per- 
fevering  animal  performed  it  in  lefs  than  jifty  jive 
minutes  ;  but  the  violent  concuffions  fuftained  by 
the  body,  and  the  battering  upon  the  feet   by  the 

'  dreadfully  hard  ftate  of  the  road,  produced  fymp- 
toms  which  foon  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence. 

A  brown  mare,  the  laft  proprietor  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Bishop,  trotted  upon  theEpfom  road,  Jixteen 
miles  in  fifty-eight  minutes  and  a  half,  carrying 
twelve  fto'ne  ;  and  it  was  then  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  time  that  diftance  had  ever  been  trotted  within 
the  hour.  In  1791,  being  eighteen  years  old^  file 
;  trotted 
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trotted  on  the  Eflex  road,  fixteen  miles  in  fifty- 
eight  minutes  and  fome  feconds,  beating  a  famous 
trotter  of  Mr.  Green's  for  fifty  pounds ;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  fporting  parties  concerned,  that 
ihe   would   have  trotted  thirty   miles  within  ttyd 
hours;  a  diftance  which  was  a&ually  trotted  in  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  by  the  celebrated  chefnut 
mare   of  Mr.  Ogden's.     A  grey  mare,    called  the 
Lockfmith's,   trotted  feventy-two   miles  in^*  hours. 
In  1793,  a  grey  mare,    of  Mr.  Crocket's,    trotted 
one  hundred  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  had  twenty 
minute$  to  fpare.     A  five  year  old,  fon  of  young 
Pretender,     (who   was    got   by      Hue    and  Cry,) 
trotted  in  Lincolnshire,  fixteen  miles  in  fifty-nina 
toinutcs,  carrying  fifteen  ftone. 

In  April,  1792,  a  bay  gelding,  called  Spider9 
and  an  old  chefnut  gelding,  called  Cartwrighty 
near  thirty  years  old,  trotted  thirty-two  miles  in  two 
hours  between  Stilton  and  Cambridge,  Spider 
trotted  the  firft  twenty-four  miles  in  one  hour 
twenty-eight  minutes  and  a  half,  and  the  old  horfe 
the  remainder.  It  was  fuppofed  they  could  have 
trotted  thirty-four  miles  within  the  time  agreed  on. 
In  1797,  Mr.  Dyfon  made  a  bet  of  100  guineas  with 

•  Mr.    F^gg,  that   he  would   produce  a  mare  which 

•  (hould  tf ot  upon  the  road  between  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon  feventeen  miles  within  the  hour  :  the 
experiment^  was  made  on  the  7th  of  Auguft  in  that 

.year,  and  the  mare  loft  by  one  minute  and  four  fe- 

E  e  3  conds 
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conds  only.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1799,  a  trot- 
ting match  was  decided  over  Sunbury  Common, 
between  Mr.  Dixon's  brown  gelding  and  Mr, 
Bifhop's  grey  gelding,  carrying  twelve  ftone  each, 
which  was  won  by  the  former,  having  trotted  the 
eight  miles  in  twenty-  feven  minutes  and  ten  fecohds. 
Extraordinary  as  thefe  performances  have  been,  no 
lefs  entitled  to  recital,  is  a  bet  made  by.  Mr*  Ste^ 
vens,  which  was  decided  on  the  5th  of  O&obef, 
1796,  that  he  would  produce  a  pair  of  horfes,  his 
own  property,  that  fhould  trot  in  a  tandem  from 
Windfor  to  Hampton  Court,  a  diftance  of  Jixteeik 
miles,  within  the  hour :  notwithstanding  the  crofs 
country  road,  and  great  number  of  turnings,  they' 
performed  it  with  eafe  ;n  fifty-feven  minutes  afid 
thirteen  feconds, 

TRUMPATOR,~- the  name  of  a  horfe  wfeofe 
performances  on  the  turf  inftired  him  infinite  opr 
portunities  of  acquiring  additional  celebrity  as  *& 
stalljon,  which  he  has  now  fupported  for  twelve 
years,  and  is  announced  for  the  prefent  feafon, 
1803,  at  Clermont  Lodge,  near  Brandon,  Nor- 
folk, at  eight  guipeas  each  mare,  and  half  a  guinea 
the  groom.  Trumpator  was  bred  by  LofcD  CLfe'tf- 
mont,  foaled  in  1782  ;  got  by  Conductor,  out  of 
Brunette,  who  was  got  by  Squirrel.  The  firft  of 
his  get  ftarted  in  1790,,  at  two  years  old,  and  were 
both  winners,  under  the  names  of  Black  Deuce,  and 
Young   Peggy,     f\i  1791,    Trumpettd  appeared   at 

w  • J     "  only 
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only  two  years  old,  and  Won  200  guineas,  ahd 
100  guiheas,  at  Newraarkfet ;  and  Young  Peggy,  then 
three  years  eld,  won  fiven  flakes  &nd  matches  at 
Newmarket.  In  1790,  Trumpetta,  then  three  ye&rs 
old,  won  five  prizes  at  Newmarket.  Rally^  oxAy 
two  ye^rs  old,  won  lop  guineas  and  50/.  at  the  fame. 
place.  This  year  appeared  alfo.  Gipfey,  Mifenus, 
and  a  thtfnut  colt,  the  winners  of  fix  flakes  at  N<ew- 
market.  In  1793,  nine  of  .his  get  ftartfcd,  who 
were  the  winners  of  twenty  plates,  matches  £(nd 
fweepftakes.  In  1794,  Aimator,  PnynaUr^  Re-. 
f  tutor,  and  four  others,  were  the  winders  of  twenty-. 
etie  prizes,  when  his  reputation  as  a  A^Hiofl  became 
firmly  fcftablifhed. 

In    i795   appeared   ten  winners  of  twenty-two 

prizes,  amoftgft  whon>~\vere  Blougkator,  Oateater^ 
and  Trumpeter ;  the  firft  an4  laft  of  which  went  then 
only  two  y fears  old.  In  1796,  thirteen  of  his  pro- 
duce ftarted,  *nd  were  the  winners  of  thirtyreight 
plates,  matches,  and  fweepftakes.  Of  thefe,  Aima* 
tor  w6n  500  guipeas,  400  guineas,  and  100  guineas, 
fct  Newmarket  Bidelot,  the  Prince's  flakes,  10Q 
guineas*  fix  fubferjbers ;  and  the  Derby  flakes  of 
$0  guineas  each,  half  forfeit,  when  eleven  ftarted  ; 
the  reft  paid.  Hornpipe  won  five  times  ajt  New- 
jnarket,  Epfom,  Brighton,  and  Lewes.  Baynitior 
won  50/.  100  guineas,  the  firft. clafs  and  main  of 
*he  Oatlands  Stakes  at  Newmarket.  Rtp&xtor,  fe- 
veri  plates,  matches,  and  flakes,  git  Npwmarket^ 
E  e  4  Ipfwich, 
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Ipftrich,  Brighton,  and  Lewes,  Spinetta  won  200 
guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket,  Spoliator 
won  the  King's  Plate  at  Ipfwich  ;  50/.  200  guineas, 
and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  True  Blue,  80 
guineas  at  Epfom,  and  50/.  at  Ludlow*  Trumpeter  * 
three  fifties,  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket. 

In  1797,  ten  of  his  get  ftarted,  and  were  win- 
ders of  fixteen  prizes.     In  1798,  fifteen  appeared, 
and  were  the  winners  of  twenty-nine.     In  1799, 
eighteen  of  his  get  ftarted,  and  were  winners  of 
thirty-three ;  amongft  whom  Chippenham,  then  three 
years  old,  won  400  guineas,  and  300  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.    Sorter cr,   three   years  old,  100  gui-r 
neas  at  Newmarket.   *  Spoliator  won  fix  flakes  and 
matches,  all  at  Newmarket !  and   Trumpeter  won 
three  at  Newmarket,  and  one  at  Lewes.     In  1800* 
nine  ftarted,  who  were  the  winners  of  twenty-five? 
Sorcerer,   then  four  years  old,  won    100  guineas, 
150  guineas,    50/.    200  guineas,  and  the  Oftober 
Oatlands,  at' Newmarket,  and  the  King's  Plate  a$ 
Ipfwich.     Thais,    only  two  years  old,   won   40Q 
guineas  at  Brighton,  •*  60   guineas  at  Egham,  and 
100  guineas  at  Newmarket ;  and  Tuneful,  only  three 
yoars  old,  won  twice  at  Newmarket,  and  twice  at 
Canterbury.     In   1801  he  feemed  to  have  attained 
the   zenith  of  celebrity  ;  thirteen  .  of  his  produce 
ivere  the  winners  of.  forty-three  plates,  matches, 
find  fweepftakes.    Sorcerer  won  fix  at  Newmarket, 
|0/.  at  Oxford,  the  King's   Plate  at  Burford,  and 
V  „  70  guineas 
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jq  guineas  at    Lewes.      Chippenham  won  fix  at 
Newmarket,   and  50/.  at   Shrewfbury.     Penelope 
only  three  years  old,  won  five  at  Newmarket,  and 
the  King's  Plate  at  Ipfwich.    Rebel  won  90  guineas 
tt  Bibury,  two   fifties  at  the  fame  place,  and  the 
Petworth  Stakes   at   Brighton.     In   1803,    twelve 
were  the  winners  of  forty- one  prizes  of  different 
descriptions,  of  which  .Edgar  won  nine ;     Orange 
Flower,  eight ;    Chippenham,    five  ;     Rebel,  four ; 
Pacificator,  three  ;    and  the  remainder  two  each ; 
tinder  which  repetition  of  fuccefs,  through  fo  great 
a  variety  of  channels,  the  blood  of  his  progeny  bidp  . 
fair,  to  (land  in  no  uijfavourable  degree  of  eftima- 
tion. 

:  1  TUMOURS — are  preternatural  enlargements  in 
any  part  of  the  body  or  extremities  of  a  horfe,  oc- 
cafioned  by  external  injuries,  or  arifing  from  in- 
ternal caufes,  requiring  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment, according  to  appearances,  or  the  means  by 
.  which  they  have  been  produced.  Swellings  pro- 
ceeding from  blows,  bruifes,  and  ofher  accidents, 
are,  in  general,  merely  temporary,  and  fubmit  to 
fuch  coqI  repellents,  and  mild  aftringents,  as  are 
ufually  applied  upon  fuch  occafions  ;  but  not  fub- 
.mitting  in  a  few  days,  a  formation  of  matter  may  be 
fufpe&ed,  and  fhould  expeditioufly  be  promoted.; 
for  which  purpofe,  fomentations,  poultices,  and 
patience,  are  the  only  aids  required.  See  "  Aa- 
.ffss,"  apd   "  Strangles,"  u 

TUNNEL-NET 
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TUNNEL-NET— is  a  net  for  tbe  taking  bf  pa*} 
fridges  by   night,    and    principally   in    ufe    with 
poachers  only  for  that  purpofe.     This  net  is  never 
lefs  than  fifteen  feet  in  length,  afcd  about  twenty 
inches  dtfep;  and  is  made  with  two  wihgS;  fo  that 
Vhen  they  are  extended,  and  fixfed  to  the  ground  by 
the  flakes  prepared  for  the  bufinefs,  the  net  form* 
an  angle*  with  the  tunnel  ot  flue  in  the  middle; 
The  covey  of  birds  having  been  watched  at  the 
time  of  calling  together  in  the  evening,  and  khowii 
to  be  in  the  field,  when  the  proper  hour  arrive^ 
(which  is  feldom  before  eleven  or  twelve  at  flight,} 
the  net  being  previoufly  and  prcfpefly  adjuftfcd,  d 
horfe  is  employed  in  the  procefs,  fed  in  hand  by 
the  principal  ofthcjirm,  who  has  fo  nice  an  ear  tq 
the  chuckle  of  the  partridges  in  running,  that  he  is 
very  feldom  foiled  in  his  intent  of  fecufing  tha 
whole  in  his  net';   and  it  is  bf  this  whole/ale  mode 
of  definition,  that  even  the  tooft  plentiful  diftriftj 
are  fometimes  fufddenly  cleared, 

TURF.— The  turf,  when  ufed  in  a  (porting 
fenfe,  is  intended  to  imply  whatever  appertains 
folely  to  the  pleafure  of  horse-racing,  without 
any  collateral  fignification  whatever;  cqftom  hav- 
ing eftablifhcd  three  concife  terms,  by  which  the 
diftinft  fports  may  be  fully  comprehended,  and  the 
intentional  meaning  perfeftjy  und,erftood,  Thfc 
^  **  sod"  is  known  to  be  fully  expreftive  of  cotkiitg  f 
the  "  field,"  of  hunting;   and  the   "  tctrf,"    of 

racing  * 
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facing;  thefe  being  the  admitted  techhital  terfaia  of 
the  fpotting  world,  to  which  none  elfe  make  thfc 
lead  pretentions.  The  emulative  and  irifpirihg  plea^ 
fures  of  the  turf,  like  the  ecftatic  ehjoymfcnt  of  the 
chafe,  are  too  great  in  their  temptation  and  attrac- 
tions for  the  fpirited  part  of  mankind  torefift;  Re- 
plete as  it  is  With  that  great  Variety  which  tends  to 
diffufe  a  genial  glow  of  corifcious  gratification  \h 
evfcry  countenance,  befpeaking  a  fenfe  of  inexpref- 
fible  happinefs  in  thofe  who  engage  in  it  as  fpefta- 
tors  only,  how  much  is  it  tb  be  regretted,  that  the 
fpeed  and  fpirhed  endeavours  of  the  moft  beautiful 
animal  in  the  creation  fhoiild  be  proftituted  to  thb 
worft  of  purpofes! 

It  Can  require  no  trumpet  of  fame  to  eftablifh  * 
Taft  fo  unlverfally  known,  that  the  turf,  with  thfc 
nofturnal  amufement  of  hazard,  (which  invariahly 
follows  it,)  have,  in  '  conjunttion,  deftroyed  (ot 
gather  alienated)  more  property,  in  the  laft  fifty 
years,  than  all  the  hurricanes  within  the  fame  given 
.time,  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  Numbers  there  are  at  this  moment  in 
fcxiftence,  who  formerly  pofTeffed  their  numerous 
Auds,  their  landed  eftates,  their  magnificent  nian- 
fions,  with  all  the  comforts,  all  the  elegant  gratifi- 
cations of  life,  fomfe  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
prifons;  others  pining  in  obfeurity,  feverely 
wounded,  even  in  fpirit,  by  the  barbed  arrow  of 
Adverfity ;  and  a  third  part  (by  far  the  mod  nume- 
rous) 
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rous)  living  upon  the  liberality  and  hofpitality  of 
•their  kind  and  commiferating  friends.     But  that  fo 
deep  and  defponding  a  fhade  may  not  caft  too  great 
a  gloom  over  the  pifiure  for  want  of  contraft,  let  the 
eye  turn  to  an  imaginary  view  of  thofe  likewife  living, 
.who,  during  the  laft  thirty  years  of  the  fifty  already 
alluded  to,  have  rifen  from  the  very  lotuejl  clajfes  of 
fociety,  to  a  degree  of  opulence  beyond  every  mode- 
rate conception ;  when  a  few  moments  of  retrofpec- 
tion  may  ferve  to  convince  the  ruminative  obferver, 
that,  however  largely  the  arts  and  sciences  may 
be  admitted  to  have  improved,  they  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  pecuniary  improvements  of  the  arts 
either  upon  the  turf  or  at  the  gaming  table.     No 
man  of  unfullied  honour,  and  ftrifl;  integrity,  can 
become  fuccefsful,  for  any  length  of  time,  amidft 
a  horde  of  determined  depredators ;  experience  hav>- 
Jng  fully  proved,   that  the  moft  princely  fortune 
cannot  fuftain  itfelf  againft  the  ftratagems  of  fuch 
villainous  combinations. 

The  turf,  in  refpeft  to  its  pleafures,  purfued  with 
prudence,  and  entered  into  with  moderation,  by  thofe 
whofe  immenfe  property  will  admit  of  its  fupport^ 
is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  noble,  exhilarating, 
and  amufing  gratifications  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
human  enjoyments;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
the  fame  infatiate  infeftion  in  ambition  as  in  wealthy 
and  neither  one,  more  than  the  other,  are  6ver  to  be 
fetisfied.     From  this  inordinate  third Nof  fame,  this 

furor 
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furor  of  fafhion,  this  excefs  of  inconfideracy,  has 
recently  arifen  racing  studs  of  fuch  rapacious 
enormity,  that  they  have  reduced  to  a  degraded 
ftate  of  necejfity,  many  of  the  mod  opulent  and 
moft  dignified  individuals  in  his  Majefty's  domi- 
nions ;  to  whom  it  rauft  prove,  upon  the  downy 
pillow  of  repentant  refle&ion,  a  moft  mortifying 
retrofpeffion,  that,  notwithftanding  the  thoufands 
upon  thoufands  ingulphed  within  the  vortex  of  the 
turf,  there  has  been  hardly  an  inftance  in  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  become  the  guardians  of 
their  own  honour,  the  proteftors  of  their  own  pro- 
perty, or  barely  thought  worthy  of  being  entrufted 
with  the^  fecrets  of  their  own  (tables ;  for  the  fubor- 
dinates  in  a  training  eftablifhment  have  their  cards 
to  play  as  well  as  their  fuperiors ;  and  having  {kill 
enough,  in  the  language  of  Tony  Lumpkin  in  the 
comedy,  "  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  the  rule 
of  thumb,"  they  do  not  omit  to  recolleft  the  ancient 
axiom,  that  felf-prefervation  is  the  firft  or  moft 
predominant  law  in  nature. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the   Jockey 
Club  at  Newmarket,  have  adopted  every  means, 
that  fuperior  wifdom  could  poffibly  devife,  to  re-t 
ftrain  villainy,  and  reward  integrity:  buft  fo  long; 
as  human  depravity  fhall  have  power  to  retain  fc# 
feat  within  the  heart;  fo  long  as  the  fecrtf  betting 
emoluments  of  the  fubordinates  may  be  more  in- 
creafed  by  deceptively  oppojing,  than  by  promoting^ 
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ifa  i^iercft  af  their  swpi,QY£R$;  fo  long  a$  ^  paif 
pf  water,  ati^ttfe^ting  bull,  or  h^lf  arpec,k  pf  corn^ 
l#n  be  privately  administered  in  the  night,  or  a 
fcprfe  rode  pn  the  Vr&ng  fide  of  the  ppft  by  day  s 
no  map  emitting  (however  dignified  his  ftation* 
Jiowpver  benevolent  his  heart,  however  expanded 
bis  ipi^d,  and  liberal  his  hand)  muft  expeft  to  fee 
jhs  turi  rife  frqm  its  late!  public  ^nd  well-known 
degradation,  to  a  ftate  of  the  f6-much-»wi{hed,-fpr 
pfpfeftion. 

TV§HES,^The  teeth  fp  called  |tf  a  horfe*  ar<j 
the  two  aboye,  ?pd  &e  two  belpw,  ftanding  fingte 
behind  the  corner  teeth  pf  hoth  th^  upper  ^rjd  the 
Wider  jaw:  thefe  feldom  mak£  their  appearance  ti}| 
the  horfe  is  four  years  old  off,  and  attain  their  fu]| 
grpwth  at  fix.  If  thefe  are  examined  when  tjbf 
fcorfe  is  of  that  age,  the  infide  will  he  found  flat; 
tyitH  two  grooves  or  channels  running  down  to  the 
gum;  but  when  the  horfe  is  $  few  years  older,  thofe 
two  are  reduced  to  ontf  «wd  fopn  ^fter  he  h^y 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  even  that  is  obliterated, 
^ving  no  otfo?r  remaining  certainty  refpefting  age 
by  the  Drouth.  Eternal  appearances  4Fe,  bpwever,, 
fp  nvimerpus,  by  which  $  tplerabte  opinion  may  bp 
formed,  that  good  judges  are  feldom  at  a  Ipfs  tp 
decide  with  fonae  degree  $f  precifipn,. 

.     TURNING-OUT-^is  of  twp  kmcjs;  one  .<?aile£ 
a  funimer's,  the  other,  a  winter's  run  j  3  fato^'iop 
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Of  which,   with  their  expe&ed  and  probable  cffeftsi 
will  be  foupd  under  the  heads  Grass  and  Soiling: 


v. 


VENOMOUS    BITES— are    fqmetimes    fuf- 
lained  by  horfes  and  dogs;  and  become  the  mora 
perplexing,  in  confequeijce  of  not  knowing  from 
whence  the  injury  proceeds.     Vipers,   flow-worms, 
efts,  horfe-ftingers,  hornets,  and  wafps,  feem  to  be 
nearly  the  whole  tribe  from  which  bites  (or  ftings) 
<#  this  defcription  are  received.     The  effeft  of  ei- 
ther is  much  the  fa*ne,  as  to  inflammation,  pain, 
and  t^nfion ;  but  that  the  fy mptoms  are  not  equally    ♦ 
fevere,  being  gradational  in  their  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, according  to  the  individual  by  which  the 
wound  is  infli&ed.     Of  thefe  the  viper  is  by  much 
the  worft;   for  the  veficle  in  which  the  poifonous 
•particles  afe  contained,  being  feated  upon  the  gum 
clofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tooth,  in  the  very  aft 
of  biting,  the  veficle  is  broken,  and  the  venomous 
-fluid  at  the  fame  moment   communicated  to  the 
wound.     This  is  followed  by  excruciating  pain,  in* 
•creafing  inflammation,  and  various  violent  fymp- 
toms,  in  either  man  or  beaft.   By  way  of  immediate 
reKef,  bleeding  is   firft  premifed,    to   unload  thb 
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veffels,  and  take  off  the  increafing  ftriQure  frofcf 
the  part :  this,  followed  by  an  early  application  of 
the  oil  of  vipers,  is  faid  to  be  infallible.  Repeated 
experiments  have  proved  the  fineft  olive  oil  to  be 
equally  efficacious.  The  others,  however  painful 
at  first,  foon  fubmit  to  repeated  bathings  with  the 
ftrongeft  virhite  wine  vinegar,  or  a  weak  folufcion  of 
fugar  of  lead. 

VENERY*  BEASTS  of,— are  little  heard  or 
fpoken  of,  but  in  the  code  of  forest  laws  ori* 
ginally  framed  for  the  prefervation  of  vert  and 
venifon.  Beafts  of  venery  (alias,  beafts  of  foreft) 
are  the  hart,  hare,  hind,  boar,  and  wolf. 

VERDERER— is  a  judicial  officer  of  the  King's 
Foreft,  ele&ed  (under  his  Majefty's  writ)  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  a  convened  county  court  of  the 
ihire  in  which  the  foreft  is;  and  there  fworn  before 
the  iheriff,  to  keep  and  maintain  the  affizes  and 
laws  of  the  foreft;  and  alfo  to  review,  receive,  and 
enrol,  #11  the  attachments. and  prefentments  of  all 
manner  of  trefpaffes  of  the  foreft  in  refpeft  to  vert 
and  venifon. 

The  official  department  of  a  Verderer  bears  great 
fimilitude  to  that  of  a  coroner,  and  in  this  particular 
refpeft;  that  as  a  coroner,  upon  the  notice  of  a 
fudden  or  accidental  death,  (if  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  to  render  the  inquifition  neceffary,)  is  to 
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take  a  perfonal  view  of  the  body,  and  to  make  in- 
quiry, upon  the  joint  oaths  of  twelve  men,  how 
and  by  what  means  the  perfon  came  by  his  or  her 
death,  and  who  and  what  was  the  occafion  thereof; 
fo  it  is  the  official  duty  of  the  Verderer  to  look  after 
and  view  the  beafts  of  the  foreft ;  for  any  of  thofe 
being  found  hurt,  wounded,  or  (lain,  upon  notice 
given  to  the  Verderer,  he  is  to  take  a  view  of  the 
fame,  and  to  caufe  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  be 
fummbned  from  the  furrounding  diftrift,  that  an 
inquifition  may  be  made  to  difcover  (iif  poffible) 
how  and  by  whom  the  faid  beaft  was  hurt,  wounded* 
or  killed.  The  office  of  the  Verderer  at  the  Court 
of  Attachments,  is  to  fit  there  to  fee,  hear  arid 
examine  the  attachments  of  the  foreft,  both  in  vert 
and  in  venifori,  arid  to  receive  the  fame  of  the  fu- 
b&rdinate  officers,  or  thofe  who  may  attend  to  pre. 
fent  them  there,  and  then  to  enter,  therii  into  their 
own  rolls.     See  Forest  Laws. 

VERMIN — is  a  term  of  very  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation,  including  a  long  lift  of  noxious  animals, 
fome  of  which  contribute  largely  to-  the  fports  of 
the  field.  The  principal  vermin  of  this1  country 
confift  of  the  fox,  the  badger,  the 'martern,  the 
pole-cat,  the  weafel,  the  float,  the  rat,  :  and  the 
moufe;  of  which  a  description  of  alLthe  former 
will  be  found  under  their  diftinft  heads. 

Vou  II.  Fff  VERT, 
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VERT— is  a  term  in  the  Foreft  Laws,  meant  to 
include  every  plant  growing  within  a  foreft  or  its 
purlieus,  bearing  a  green  leaf,  and  of  fufficiett 
magnitude  to  hide  or  cover  a  deer  beneath  its 
branches;  but  it  muft  be  underftood  to  fignify  faeh 
plants  as  are  either  trees,  woods,  bu&es,  or  un- 
der vood;  not  defcendiug  to  inferior  fhrohs,  paffing 
under  the  denomination  of  plants,  bat  affording 
no  caver.  By  vert  is  therefore  implied  thofe  trees 
of  growth  and  fize  fufficient  to  be  entitled  con-* 
junBivdy  to  the  appellation  of  covert;  as  well  un* 
derwood,  as  great  woods  >  and  overt-vert  is  ail 
forts  of  high  trees,  as  nether* vert  includes  every 
kind  of  underwood. 

VERTUMNUS— was  a  horfe  of  fbme  racing 
celebrity ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  would 
have  been  held  in  equal  eftimation  with  his  cotem* 
poraries  as  a  ftallion,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  run  of 
Jafhion  in  his  favour.  He  was  bred  by  the  late 
Colonel  O'Kblly;  foaled  in  *775;  got  by 
Eclipfe,  dam  by  SveeptVy  oat  of  an  bid  Tartar 
mare,  the  dam  of  Mercury,  and  VokmUvr.  Vertum- 
nus  got  many  tolerable  runners  as  country  plate 
horfes;  but  his  merits  as  a  ftallion  were  never 
known,  till  a  circugtftance  occurred  at  a  period  of 
kfe  when  it  was  generally  considered  too  late  to 
bring  his  powers  experimentally  into  a&ion.  Barwut 
was  got  by  Vertumnus,  dam  by  Snap,  out  of  an  own 
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lifter  to  Nabob.  He  was  foaled  in  1785;  bred  by  Sir 
W.  Vavafauiv  and  by  him  fold  to  bis  Royal  Htgh- 
nefc  the  Prince  of  Wales>  who  brought  htm  forward 
from  obfeurity,  at  fix  years  old,  to  ftart  at  Afcot 
Heath  for  the  great  Oadamb  Stakes  of  too  guineas 
each,  half  forfcity  two  miles,  forty-one  fabferibers, 
for  which   nineteen  darted,  (forming  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moft  firiking  fpe&acles  ever  feen  upon 
the  turf,)  and  was  won  by  Baronet ;  beating  Ex+ 
jrrefi,  Chanticleer*  Efmpt,   Coriander,  Toby*  Sky* 
larky    Precipitdtef    Minos*    Pipator*    Euphrojyne* 
Competitor*  Micro/cope*  Crazy*  Turriip~Top*  Buz* 
zard9  Lambinos,  and  Vermin,  who  were  concluded 
the  beft  hories  in  the  kingdom.     The  fums  betted 
were  imtnenfe,  which  were  fported  in  the  following 
proportions*    Tharee  to  one  againft  Vermin  ;  feven 
to  one  againft  Precipitate ;  eight  to  one  againfl 
Buzzard;  nine  to  one  againft  Chmiicl$er;  twenty 
to  one  againft  Baronet ;  and  one  hundred  to  three 
againft  Exprefs*  who  was  fecond.     Vermin9  who 
was  then  the  beft  three  year  old  in  the  kingdom, 
and  carried  only  five  ftone,    three  pounds,    was 
uaiiverially  expe&ed  to  win  eafy;  but  the  dimi- 
ttuiiye  juvenile  who  rode  him,   was-  fo  hemmed 
in*    and  completely   furrounded,  by   the  reft   at 
Jiarting*  that  thofe  horfes  keeping  their  ftrokes, 
and  going  well  together,  (or  what  is  fportkgly 
termed  alt  in  a  hujile3)  they  never  afforded  him 
the  leaft  chance  of  extrication, 
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VETERINARY    COLLEGE.— The    Veteri- 
nary College  is  a  national  eftabliihment  for  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  farriery,  fituate  at  Camden 
Town,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Pancras,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  derived  its  origin 
and  inftitution  from  the  following  circumftance.  In 
•January,  1789,  iffued  from  the  prefs,  a  Treatife 
upon   Farriery,  in  an  oftavo  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Stable  Direaory,"  by 
the  prefent  Writer;  the  popularity  of  which  occa- 
sioned it  to  pafs  through  fevefi  editions  in  the  firft 
twelve  mdnths,    which    number  has    fince    been 
exaftly  doubled.     In  the  courfe  of  the  work,  it 
was  repeatedly  regretted,  that,  amidft  the  infinity 
of  improvements  for  which  the  Englilh  were  fo  re- 
markable,  the  fyftem  of  farriery  fliould  ftill  remain 
in  its  original  ftate  of  barbarifm.     In  a  few  months 
after  which,  advertifements  appeared  in  the  different 
prints,  under  fan&ion  of  the  "  Odiham  Agricul- 
ture Society,"    propofing  a  public  fubfeription 
for  fending  a  certain  number  of  lads  annually  to 
France  to  ftudy  farriery,  (now  called  the  veterinary 
fcience.)     The   Author   of  the   Stable  Dire&dry, 
who  was  then  preparing  his  fctond  volume  for  the 
prefs,  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  promoters  of  fo  laudable  an  under- 
taking ;  at  the  fame  time  obliquely  obfer-ving*  he 
was  concerned  to  fee  France  was  to  have  the  repu- 
tation of  doing  that  jor  us,  which  we  could  not  do 
for  ourfelves. 
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Whether  it  was  from  the  force  of  this  admoni- 
tion, or  the  effeft  of  chance,  is  not  material;  the 
fcene  within  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  was 
totally  changed.  With  a  grant  from  Parliament^ 
aided  by  public  contributions,  and  private  fub* 
fcriptions,  the  College  was  ere&ed,  and  inftituted 
in  February;  and  their  proportions,  rules,  and 
regulations,  publiftied  April  the  8th,  1791:  the 
principal  purport  of  which  were  as  follows*  The 
eftablifhment  to  confift  of  a  Prefident,  ten  Vice* 
Prefidents,  twenty  Directors,  Treafurer,  Profeffor, 
and  Secretary.  The  Society  and  School  to  be 
called  the  Veterinary  College,  London.  The 
Prefident,  Vice-Prefidents,  ten  of  the  DireQow, 
and  the  Treafurer,  to  be  chofen  every  year  by 
ballot.  The  Prefident,  Vice-Prefidents,  and  Di* 
reftors,  to  form  the  Council,  in  which  fhall  be 
lodged  the  whole  executive  power  pf'the  College; 
fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  the  members  (that  is,  the 
annual  or  perpetual  fubfcribers)  at  large,  at  four 
quarterly  meetings.  The  Council  to  meet  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  every  month ;  from  which  Council  a 
Committee  was  to  be  elefted,  and  called  the  Perma- 
nent Committee,  who  were  to  meet  the  remaining 
Tuefdays  in  each  month :  this  Committee  were  to 
a&  with  the  authority  of  the  Council,  but  fubjeft 
to  its  contro.ul. 

After  various  regulations  refpe&ing  meetings  of 
council,  committees,  and  members,  it  proceede4 
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to  ftate  the  annual  eleftion  of  a  Medical  Experi- 
mental Committee,  and  a  Committee  of  Tranf- 
aftion.  The  former  to  meet  occasionally,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuggefling  and  trying  experiments,  with 
a  view  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,and  to  difcover  the  effefts  of  medicines  upon 
different  animals,  to  be  procured  for  that  particular 
purpofe;  and  this  Committee,  from  time  to  time, 
were  to  make  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
Council.  The  Committee  of  Tranfa&ion  to  be 
charged  with  the  feleftion,  compilation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter  for  the  annual  volume  of 
tranfa&ions,  and  the  preparation  of  a  prefatory 
difcourfe.  This  annual  volume  was  promifed  to 
each  fubfcriber  gratis,  in  page  the  eighth  of  their 
original  Profpe&us,  dated  1791;  but  how  many 
volumes  have  appeared  in  the  twelve  years  is  not 
publicly  known. 

Of  the  school,  there  fhall  be  a  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  who  is  to  continue  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  whole.  The  Profeffor  to  be  elefted 
at  a  general  meeting,  and  to  have  the  fole  arrange- 
ment and  dire&ion  of  the  ftudies  and  occupations 
of  the  pupils  of  the  fchool,  of  their  matter  iand  or- 
der, of  the  diftribution  of  his  leftures,  of  the  num. 
ber  and  nature  of  the  fubje&s  required  for  deflec- 
tion. He  fhall  likewjfe  judge  of  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  forage  to  be  ufed  in  the  infirmary; 
of  the  regulation  of  the  cattle  therein,-  and  of  the 
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remedies  to  be  employed.  The  Profeffor  to  have 
a  yearly  income,  or  falary,  to  increafe  propor* 
tionally  with  the  revenue  of  the  College;  but  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  fum  per  annum*  There  (hall  be 
-a  Clerk  to  affift  the  Profeffor  in  keeping  his  books* 
and  to  follow  his  dire&ions  in  entering  and  register- 
ing all  the  concerns  of  the  fchool,  infirmary,  labo* 
ratory,  and  forge. 

Rules  refpe&iag  the  pupils  were  thefe:  Any 
p^rfon  defirous  of  becoming  a  refident  pupil,  mull 
be  able  to  read  and  write  well.  The  preference 
(hall  be  given  to  filch  youths  as  fhall  have  received 
the  elements  of  a  good  education,  and  more  efpe* 
cially  to  thofe  who  h*ve  fome  knowledge  of  furgery 
mid  pharmacy.  Such  candidate  not  being  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  nor  more  than  twenty-two* 
muft  apply*  to  the  Secretary,  and  deliver  a  paper* 
Containing  his  name,  age,  and  place  of  abode;  and 
the  Secretary  (hall  refer  the  fame  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  or  Permanent  Committee.  The 
refident  pupils  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council*  and 
to  be  taken  as  much  as  poffible  from  different 
counties,  for  the  better  and  more  expeditious  difr 
femination  of  the  art.  Each  perpetual  mettibet 
"  (that  is,  a  fubferiber  of  not  lefs  than  tvwenty  gui- 
neas) to  have  the  privilege  of  fending  a  pupil  to  at- 
tend a  complete  courfe  of  ftudy.  A  library  (hall 
be  annexed  to  the  College,  comprehending  all  fuch 
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works  .as  may  contribute  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  veterinary  fciencer 

The.ftudies  for  the  pupils  were  divided  into  eight 
courfes ;  after  having  regularly  and  diligently  gone 
through  all  which  praftically,  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally, they  were  then  to  undergo  a  public  examina- 
tion in  the  theory  and  praftice  of  every  branch  of 
the  veterinary  art;  and  thofe  confidered  as  per- 
fectly .qualified,  were  to  receive  a  certificate,  figned 
by  the  Profcffor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council. 
It. was  concluded  at  the  publication  of  thefe  origi- 
nal .propofitions,  that  the  term  for  completing  the 
education  would  not  exceed  three  years,  provided 
the  pupils  were  equally  capable,  aifiduous,  and 
well-inclined.  An.  infirmary  was- to  be  opened 
fpr.  the  reception  of  difeafed  animals  belonging  to 
tbe  members  of  ;the  College,  at  a  fixed  fum  for  their 
Hxfiry  or  fubfifte&ce^  during  the  time  they  remained 
liqder  cure.  The  annual  fubfeription  was  originally 
npt  lefs  than  two  guineas;  and  not  lefs  than  twenty 
at  one  payment  to  become  a  perpetual  member. 
Thefe,  however,  may  probably,  amidft  the  many 
improvements  made,  have  undergone  various  aU 
terations.. 


,  It  wasiat  firfl  fuppofed,  from  the  great  profpeft 
k>£  general  oUility,  and  univerfal  accommodation, 
that  the  eftablifhmerrt  would  foonhave  been  enabled 
to  fupport  itfelf  upon  the  bafis  of  public  contribu- 
tion 
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tion  and  private  fubfcriptionj:  this,  however,  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  cafe;  for  in  the  month  of  April, 
1795>  precifely  four  years  after  its  inftitution,  a 
petition  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
praying  pecuniary  affiftance  for  its  fupport;  which, 
from  a  confideration  of  its  promifed  advantages, 
was  foon  unanimoufly  complied  with,  and  a  large 
fum  voted  to  its  fervice.    This  was  followed  by  an 
additional  parliamentary  grant  of  1520/.  in  June 
1797,  fince  which  it  has  alfo  received  farther  na- 
tional affiftance.     Whether  the  number  of  annual 
fubfcribers  declining,  or  the  aggregate  not  being 
adequate  to  the  unavoidable  expenditure  of  the  ef- 
tablifhment,  and  occafioned  pecuniary  deficiencies, 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  afcertain ;  evident  it  is,  the 
eftabliQiment  has  been  produ&ive  of  one  great  and 
fubftantial  fervice  to  the  country,  not  more  in  re- 
fpeft  to  the  general  reformation  and  improvement 
of  .farriery,  than  in  affording  to  the  military  ca* 
valry  fcientific  practitioners,  of  which  they  fo  very 
palpably  flood;  in  need* 

Notwijthftanding  the  advantages  already  Tefulting 
to  the  public  at  large,  time  alone  can  dfcmonftrate 
what  emoluments  will  be  derived  by  the  numerous 
individuals  who  were  encouraged,  by  fpecious  ap« 
pearances,  to  embark  in  the  undertaking :  one  thing 
feems  at  prefcnt  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  of 
thofe  who  h*ve  entered  into  the  profeffion,  the 
greater  part  did  fo  with  an  intention  (fince  con- 
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finned)  of  becoming  masters  immediately  upon 
obtaining  a  certificate,  and  quitting  the  College ; 
and  hence  it  i*  we  have  a  veterinary  furgean  in 
every  ftreet  and  lane  of  the  Metropolis,  with  as 
great  a  fcarcity  of  expert  journeymen  *s  before  the 
inftitution  took  place.  Experience  and  attentive 
obfcrvation  muft  have  convinced  every  enlightened, 
humane,  and  liberal  fportfman,  that  the  fhoeing- 
fmith  has  a  life  of  lubmr  and  drudgery^  for  which 
he  is  the  Uajt  paid,  and  the  tuorjl  looked  upon,  of 
any  tradefman  in  the  numerous  catalogue  of  tfaofe 
who  have  a  fubfiftence  to  obtain  by  the  fweat  of  the 
brow,  . 

That  the  fcience  of  (hoeing,  and  fyftem  of  far- 
riery,  has  feldom  or  ever  been  undertaken  or  prac- 
tifed  in  this  kingdom,  but  by  men  of  the  loweft 
order,  and  without  the  advantage  of  education, 
muft  be  candidly  and  clearly  admitted;  the  reafon 
muft  be  equally  ftriking,  and  can  (land  in  little  or 
no  need  of  elucidation.     Are  there  any  attra&ipns 
(as  they  are  now  paid   or  compenfated)  beyond 
drudgery v  degradation,  and  impending  indigence? 
Inceflant  labour  during  the  early  part  of  life,  and 
inevitable  poverty  in  old  age,  have,   for  century 
upon  century,  been  the  hard-earned  lot  of  nineteen 
Gut  of  every  twenty  fhoeing-fmiths  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.     Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  thofe  of  much  mental  brilliancy,  or 
manual  dexterity,  will  pcoftitute  both,  and  defcend 
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to  fo  dangerous,  fo  laborious,  and  fo  degrading 
an  occupation,  without  even  a  chance  of  adequate 
compenfation  ?  Thefe,  it  is  to  he  prefumed,  are 
very  fairly  inferred  reafons  why  the  praftice  has 
always  remained  in  a  date  of  uncultivated  fterility ; 
from  which  even  now  it  appears  not  to  be  perma- 
nently refcued ;  for,  exclufive  of  the  palpable  in- 
conveniencies,  and  difcouraging  profpe£b,  already 
defcribed,  which,  to  a  man  of  fpirit  and  emulation, 
are  fufficiently  difgufting,  when  he  adverts  to  the 
inferior  rank  he  is  in  future  deftined  to  hold  in  the 
fcale  of  fociety,  he  becomes  confeious  of  his  own 
infignificance  ;  and,  whatever  education  he  may 
poffefs,  or  whatever  knowledge  he  may  have  at- 
tained, he  feels  but  little  probability  of  being  held 
in  a  degree  of  public  eftimation  fuperior  to  the 
parochial  fcavtngcr  or  nightman* 

Whether  the  refinement  of  a  college  education 
may  give  a  more  fublime  complexion  of  refpe&a- 
bility  to  the  pra£tice,  and  dived  it  of  the  diftin- 
guiflied  appellation  of ' "  horfe^doBor^  with  its  col- 
lateral indignities,  time  alone  muft  afcertain;  it 
becoming  here  applicable  only  to  confider  the  ftate 
and  conditiou  of  thofe  who  have  hitherto  voluntarily 
placed  their  children  to  fo  laborious,  fo  hazardous, 
and  fo  unprofitable  an  employment.  The  foor 
moft  probably  feel  equal  parental  affe&ion  with 
the  rich)  and  would  consequently  venture  as  far  to 
prevent  their  offspring  from  embarking  in  a  fervice 
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of  danger :  thus,  then,  it  evidently  is,  the  eyes  of 
the  rnoft  indigent,  and  the  mod  illiterate,  are  equally 
open,  and  require  not  to  be  told,  that  the  trade  is  a 
trade  of  conftant  labour,  fome  danger,  and  little 
profit:  they,  of  courfe,  rejeft  it  with  contempt; 
and  it  has  been  very  weakly  fupplied  even  frpm  the 
confines  of  a  cottage,  or  the  walls  of  a  workhoufe. 
If  there  can  poffibly  remain  "  a  doubt  to  hang  a 
loop  upon,*'  let  a  moment's  reflefiion  folve  the 
queftion,  whether  it  can  with  confiftency  be  con- 
ceived, that  any  man,  in  moderate  circumftances, 
who  had  given  his  fon  a  tolerable  education,  and 
had  merely  a  few  hundreds  to  give  him,  at  the  hour 
of  his  own  difiblution,  would  ever,  for  one  hour, 
indulge  the  idea  or  intent  of  placing  him  to  a 
blackfmith  ?  According  to  the  principles  and  fa&s 
already  laid  down,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a 
circumftance  fo  truly  paradoxical  and  heterogene- 
ous, has  not  often  occurred,  and,  from  prefent  ap- 
pearances, is  not  likely  to  be  often  repeated. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  general  good,  "  mod 
devoutly  to  be  wilhed,"  that  the  prefent  exertions 
to  promote  an  improvement  in  the  veterinary 
fcience  may  be  ultimately  fuccefsful,  and  that  it 
may  alfo  tend  rapidly  to  remove  the  paltry  ftigma 
of  difgrace  hitherto  annexed  to  the  pra&ice;  but  to 
do  this,  morejlimulative  means  muft  be  attempted, 
than  thofe  already  adopted,  which,  have  held  out 
nothing  but  a  flattering  glare  of  emulation,  without 
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the  leaft  profpeft  of  additional  reward.  There 
needs  no  "  ghoft  from  the  grave"  to  demonftrate 
an  incontrovertible  fa£t,  that  the  more  the  mind  be- 
comes expanded  by  the  fublunary  rays  of  intel- 
lectual refinement,  the  lefs  it  is  difpofed  to  encoun- 
ter the  fubfervience  of  drudgery,  and  the  mortifying 
fenfations  of  partial  indifference  and  public  con- 
tempt ;  from  the  influence  of  which  impreffive*  con- 
templation, it  becomes  conclufive,  that  very  few, 
if  any,  who  become  proficients  (at  the  College  or 
elfewhere)  in  the  ftudy  of  physic,  anatomy^  and 
the  peculiar  property  of  medicine,  will  ever  conde- 
fcend  to  blend  thofe  qualifications  fo  induftrioufly 
acquired  with  the  a8  oijhoeingx  but  confider  them- 
felves  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  the  leathern  apron^ 
the  vulcanianJledgC)  the  maffy  anvil,  and  fuch  in- 
ferior offices  annexed  to  the  operative  department, 
as  will,  in  all  human  probability,  continue  it  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  predeftined  fubordination. 

However  repugnant  it  may  prove  to  the  wifhes 
and  laudable  endeavours  of  thofe  patriotic,  opu- 
lent, and  diftinguifhed  characters,  the  Prefident, 
Vice-Prefidents,  and  Dire&ors,  a?  well  as  the  great 
body  of  original  fubferibers  to  the  eftablifhment 
and  fupport  of  the  Veterinary  College;  it  now  feems 
unequivocally  to  appear,  that  one  mode  muft  be 
ultimately  adopted,  to  produce  the  fo  much-defire4 
ftamp  of  fuccefs.  When  the  praftice  oFthe  v;etjet 
Rinary   surgeon    (or   equeftrian    phyfician)   and 
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operative  farrier  (or  Jkeeing-fmiih)  become  as  dif- 
tinft  as  the  dignified  diploma,  and  the  pharmaceutic 
drudge ;  when  the  different  purfuks  neceffary  to 
the  attainment  of  adequate  feientific  knowledge, 
are  completed  by  the  parties  whofe  abilities  are 
adapted  to  the  departments  they  are  intended  to 
fill ;  and  when  both  are  much  more  amply  rewarded 
than  at  prefent  for  their  profefitonal  affiftance; 
then,  and  net  till  then,  wfll  the  praftiee  become  an 
bbjeft  of  fufikfent  attraction  to  men  of  genius,  and 
intellectual  capacity,  capable  of  rendering  its  im- 
provement matter  of  national  utility;  and  general 
gratification  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where 
it  has  fo  long  continued  a  fubjeft  of  almoft  indelible 
difgrace. 

VICE. — The  imperfeQions  fo  called  in  a  horfe, 
are  the  diftinguiftiing  traits  of  an  innate  bad  temper, 
or  a  habit  mftchievoufly  inclined  r  thefe  are  very 
different  from  the  little  airs  of  fkittifhnefs,  and 
proofs  of  playful  Ipirit,  which  are  dHplayed  by 
many  horfes,  when  brought  from  confinement  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  healthy  advantages  of  air 
and  exercife;  or  others  who  afford  the  fame  indica- 
tions of  pleafure  during  the  ceremony  of  dreffing  in 
the  ftable.  Horfes  naturally  vicious  and  untra&a- 
Me,  fcfdom  keep  that  propenfity  long  concealed; 
it  generally  begins  to  appear  carfy,  and  in  moft 
cafes,  with  colts,  even  before  they  are  taken  m 
hand  to  break.     This  tendency  in  fomc  is  foon  ob- 
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Kterated  by  gentle  treatment?  and  frequent  atten- 
tions of  tendernefs ;  but  with  others  it  continues  inr- 
vincible,  and  occafionally  (hews  itfelf  during  the 
whale  period  of  their  exiftence.  Same  are  con- 
frantly  difpofed  to  knk  or  Hid  in  the  ftable,  who 
have  no  one  k*iperfe&k>n  without ;  on  the  contrary, 
others,  who  are  moft  incorrigibly  reftivs  and  nrmily 
without,  ftalL  fee  incredibly  cafote  and  quiet  within. 

Opinions  oppofite  to  each  other  have  always 
prevailed  upon  the  treatment  neceffary  and  f>rop$r 
with  horfes  of  this  defcription.  That  authority 
muft  be  enforced,  fortitude  exerted^  patience  per- 
fevered  in^  and  fubmiffion  obtained,  are  all  por- 
tions too  firmly  admitted,  and  acquiefced  in,  to  ad- 
mit of  contrariety  >  but  experience  has  fully  demon* 
ftrated,  that  great  points  a$e  fometimes  effe&ed  by 
the  falutary  interpoihioft  of  equanimity  and  mode* 
ration^  that  never  could  be  acoowrpKfhed  by  the 
frequently  deftru&ive  gulls  of  inconfiderate  pal8o«* 
and  unmanly  violence.  If  a  horfe,  difpofed  to  be 
reftive,  is  addi&ed  to  running  backwards,  the  beft 
and  only  remedy  is  to  continue  backing  him  (if 
there  is  room  for  the  experiment)  till  he  becomes 
completely  averfe  to  his  own  undertaking;  or  pro- 
curing a  perfon  to  come  fuddenly  upon  him  be- 
hind, during  hb  "retrograde  motion,  with  a  complete 
jtfagtlhtiork  from  a  cart  or  bunting  wftifc  which 
fHdom  or  ever  Jfci ts>  tp  fet  fuch  a  one  ramming  from 
•   -a  •      .  the 
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the  tfftSt  of  fear,  and  to  produce  a  complete  eradi- 
cation. 

Horfes  rearing  up  on  end,  fo  as  to  ftand  nearly 
perpendicular  upon  their  hind  legs,  is  the  mod 
dangerous  of  any  defcription,  even  to  the  moil  ju- 
dicious, expert,  and  experienced  horfeman;  who 
has,  in  fuch  aukward  predicament,  (particularly 
when  a  horfe  mod  vicioufly  repeats  it,)  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  flacken  his  reins,  and  lean  his  body 
clofe  to  the  neck,  the  better  to  expedite  fo  critical 
a  preponderation..  Horfes  inclined  to  run  away, 
from  an  impetuofity  of  temper,  and  an  eagernefs  to 
get  forward,  frequently  alarm  their  riders,  if  they 
are  exceedingly  irritable  upon  the  fcore  of  timidity, 
or  terrified  upon  the  principle  of  inexperience;  but 
fportfmen  moftly  prefer  horfes  who  require  the 
curb,  to  thofe  who  want  a  fpur9  well  knowing  the 
utility,  of  moderately  dropping  the  hand,  and  in- 
dulging the  loofe  occafionally;  as  a  dead  pull  at  a 
hard-mouthed  run-away  horfe,  is  the  fare  means  of 
making  him  endeavour  to  continue  his  career  the 
longer. 

VIPER,  BITE  or.— See  Vekomous  Bites. 

* 
VISCIDITY  of  the  BLOOD^is  that  ftate 
in  which  the  blood  is  frequently  known,  wh£n,  by 
a  collapfion  of  the  pores,  (from  fosne  of  thofe 
caufes  which  produce  colds,  coughs,  and  inflam- 
matory 
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rtatory  difeafes,)  it  acquires  a  preternatural  ton* 
fiftence  from  the  external  repulfion  of  the  perfpira* 
iivc  matter,  which,  thrown  upon  the  circulation, 
iconftitutes  a  Jizincfs  of  the  blood :  this,  by  its  re- 
tention, becomes  fo  vifcid  and  adhefive,  (or  tough,) 
that,  when  it  has  been  drawn  off  by  bleeding,  and 
iet  by  two  or  three  hours  to  cool,  it  is  with  diffi* 
culty  feparated  upon  the  furface,  even  with  the 
Jharpeft  penknife.     Horfes  having  their  blood  in  a 
ft  ate  too  Jizy,  and  vifcid  for  the  perfeft  purpofes  of 
iecretron  and  health,  foon  difplay  it  in  forae  way  , 
or  other:  a«heavinefs  of  the  head,  a  dulnefs  of  the 
eyes,  a  laffitude  of  the  body,  a  hufliy-  tendency  to 
cough,  a  rough  harfhnefs  in  the  coat,  a  fwelling  of 
the  legs,  or  cracks  in  the  heels,  (particularly  if  it 
'  happens  in  the  .winter  feafon,)  are  fome  of  the  indi- 
cations by  which  it  may  be  readily  known, '  and 
(hould  be  fpeedily  countera&ed.     Unloading  the 
vefiels,  by  twice  bleeding,  about  ten  days  apart, 
attenuating  the  craffamentura  of  the  blood  by  mild 
diuretics,  and  altering  its  property  by  a  fhort  courfe 
of  alterative  powders,  will  prove  all  that  is  necef* 
fary  to  promote  and  erifure  condition. 

VIVES— is  a  difarder  fo  fimilarto  the  ftrangles* 
that  the  leading  fymptoms  (at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack)  are  nearly  the  fame ;  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  in  th&Jlranglcs  the  tumefa&ionj 
are  centrically  fituate  in  the  concavity  of  the  under 
jaw,  juft  below  the  grillet;  and  in  the  vives,  the 
/    Vol.  II.  G  g  fwellings 
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fweilings  are  feated  at  the  roots  of  the  ears,  defeend* 
ing  more  or  lefs  towards  the  neck.  Thefo  differ  in 
different  fubjrfts,  as  in  feme  they  do  not  fuppurate  ; 
but  by  warmth, .  and  emollient  unguents,  applied 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  are  abforbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  are  then  to  be  taken,  out  of  the  habit  by 
a  gentle  couirfe  of  mercurial  phyfic;  but  where  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  are  evidently  too  great 
for  repulfion  and  ^bforption,  .fuppuration  muft  be 
promoted  by  the  means  defcribed,  and  the  cafe 
treated  as  will  be  found  under  the  bead  Strangles. 

•  VIXEN*-^A  bitch  fox,  or  a  female  cub,  is  fo 
called. 

•  VOLUMTEER~-was  a  racer  in  high  efttmstion, 
and  has  long  been  a  ftallion  of  much  repute*  He 
was  bred  by  the  late  Colonel  O'Kelly,  .foaled 
in  1780;  got. by  Eclipft)  dam  by  Tartar.;  ahd  is 
own  brother  to  Mercstry,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Adonis, 
and  Queen  *Mab.  He  is  the  fire  of  many,  capital 
racers,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. In  1791,  Portia,  (the  Duke  of  Bedford's,) 
then  three  years  old,  won  a  fyeepftakes  of  100  gui- 
neas each,  fix  fubfcribersl;  250  guineas  forfeit  from 
five;  both  at  Newmarket;  the -Oaks  Stakes  of 
50  guineas  each,  thirty-eight  fubferibers,  at  Epfom; 
and  floo  guineas  at  Newmarket.  Recruit,  three 
years  old,  won  two  fifties,  at  Penrith.  In  1792, 
five  of  his  get  appeared  with  increafing  reputation. 

Ncrijfa, 
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'Nerijfa,  (Duke  of  Bedford's,)  two  years  old,  won 
200  guineas  at  Newmarket,  Scanierbeg,  (Mr. 
Fox's,)  only  two  years  old,  won  200  guineas,  130 
guineas,  lod  guineas,  75  guineas,  100  guineas, 
.'and  20Q  guineas,  all  at  Newmarket.  HvprplarUer* 
three  years  old,  wpn  50/.  at  Epfom,  50/.  at  Guild- 
ford* and  50/.  at  Stockbridge.  Recruit  won  50/.  at 
•Stamford,  50/.  at  Grantham,  50/.  at  Worcefter^ 
30JL  at  Penrith;  and  Fetters,  (two  years  old,)  £p 
guineas  at  Newmarket.      ; 

In  1793  appeared  Ccelia^  (Duke  of  Bedford's,} 
-who  at  three  years  won  the  Filly  Stakes  ipf;300  .gui- 
neas, 1500  guineas,  -goh  and  50  .guineas,  at  New- 
market; and  the  Oaks  Stakes,,  of  50  guineas. each* 
thirty-fevcn  fubfcribers$  at  Epfom,     Nerijfa  Won 
460  guineas,  600  guineas,  250   guineas,  and  ioo 
guineas,  at  Newmarket.     Scamderbeg  won  800  gui- 
neas, and  200  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Hillijberg 
won  200  guineas  at  Newmarket.    Hop-planter  won 
90  guineas,  180 -guineas,  and  50/.  at  Canterbury* 
'Hybla,)    175  guineas   at   Litchfield.     Ifaliney   100 
-guineas;  and  BrmJlone%  50/,  bath  at  Newmarket* 
,10-1794,  the  brother  to  Portia,  tf*ea  two  years  old, 
won  135  guineas,  360 guineas,  and  the  July  Stakes 
'i>f  490  guineas,  at  Newmarket,     Coekaie  won.  100 
.guineas,  and  *po  guineas,  %t  Newniarket*     Jtjfica, 
•200  guineas  at  Afoot*    and  50/.  at    Newmarket. 
.  Ccelia,  the  Fortefewe  Stake*  of  90  guroqas  at  New- 
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market.     Stirling,   100  guineas  at  Afcot,  and  the 
Magna  Charta  Stakes  at  Egham. 

The  merits  of  Volunteer,  as  a  ftallion,  now  be- 
came fo  perceptible,  that  ten  of  his  produce,  in 
1795,  were  repeatedly  brought  to  the  poll :  a  three 
year  old  of  Mr,  G.  •  Bowes's  won  50  guineas,  50 
guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Bonny 
Kate,  two  years  old,.  100  guineas  klfo.  Miller,  25 
guineas  at  Epfom,  50/.  and  20  guineas  at  Lam- 
bourn.  Hop-planter,  50/.  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
King's  100  guineas  at  Guildford.  Stirling  won 
50/.  and  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  at  Newmarket; 
75  guineas  at  Epfom ;  and  the  King's  Plate  at  Ipf- 
wich.  A  colt  of  Mr.  O'Kelly's,  50/.  at  Epfom,  and 
50/.  at  Northampton.  Spread  Eagle,  450  guineas, 
and  500  guineas,  at  Newmarket;  and  the  Derby 
Stakes  of  50  guineas  each,  45  fubferibers,  at 
Epfom. 

.  In  1796,  Mifs  Whip,  at  three  years  old,  won 
50/.  at  Afcot;  60  guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  Can- 
terbury; 200  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  100  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket.  Pepper-pot,  the  fame  age, 
won  25  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket; 
76/.  55.  od.  at  Nottingham;  125  guineas,  and  200 
guineas,  at  Litchfield.  Pleader,  50L  at  Prefton, 
50/.  at  York,  50/.  at  Richmond,  and  the  cup  at 
Northallerton.  Wilier,  50  guineas  at  Newmarket, 
•  100  guineas,  and  25  guineas,  at  Afcot,  and  50/.  at 

Enfield. 
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Enfield.  Hum,  100  guineas  at  Lambourn,  and 
25  guineas  at  Wantage.  Spread  Eagle,  450  gui- 
neas at  York.  Recruit,  50  guineas,  50  guineas, 
and  40  guineas,  at  Newmarket :  and  Stirling,  400 
guineas,  and  400  guineas,  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
King's  100/.  at  Burford. 

In  1797,  a  three  year  old  of  Lord  Sackville's 
won  50  guineas,  50  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at 
Newmarket,  and  40  guineas  at  Lewes.  Mifs  Whip, 
100  guineas  at  Newmarket,  50/.  at  Ayr,  and  two 
50's  at  Dumfries.  Stirling,  300  guineas,  500  gui- 
neas, and  400  guineas ;  and  Pepper-pot,  the  Claret 
Stakes  of  600  guineas,  at  Newmarket. 

In  1798,  Commodore  won  50/.  and  50  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  Ironfides,  50/.  and  100  guineas,  at 
Haverfordweft.  Magic,  (Lord  Sackville's,)  the 
Petworth  Stakes  of  170  guineas  at  Brighton, 
(beating  Wrangler,  Johnny,  Bennington,  Monte- 
zuma, and  Play  or  Pay;)  120 guineas  at  Lewes;  the 
King's  Plate  and  50/.  at  Canterbury.  Split  Pigeon, 
800  guineas;  and  Spread  Eagle,  the  King's  100 
guineas;  both  at  Newmarket. 

In  1799,  a  three  year  old  bay  colt  of  Sir  F, 
Standifh's  won  85  guineas,  400  guineas,  and  1800 
guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Split  Pigeon,  50/.  at  Win- 
chefter,  50/.  at  Blandford,  and  50/,  at  Taunton. 
Rojalind,  50/.  and  100  guineas,  at  Dumfries. 
G  g  3  Magic% 
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Jfogii,  240  guineas  at  LitcbSetd,  and  53-.  at  Let- 
cefter.  jfcit**}?  5-*-  at  Afcot,  and  30  guineas  al 
Abingdon.  Oww-rirr*  and  Prtzijimal,,  each  50 
guineas  at  Newmarket. 

In  iSco,  Brighten  won  5^.  at  Lamboons.  Zj^-V, 
4C0  guinea 3  at  York.  R?fa!:r.d9  15CO  guineas, 
and  300  guineas,  at  Ayr.  Triumvir,  300  guineas, 
and  250  guineas,  at  Newmarket:  and  Volenti,  the 
bowl  at  Salifbury. 

In  1801,  the  brother  to  Recruit  won  40  guineas 
at  Epfom ;  50  guineas,  and  20  guineas,  at  New- 
market, Brighton,  50/.  at  Winchefter,  50/.  at 
Blandford,  and  50/.  at  Reading.  Eagle,  the  Cra- 
ven Stakes  of  110  guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  Gaoler,  120  guineas  at  Stamford, 
and  50  guineas  at  Newmarket:  and  Triumvir,  110 
guineas  at  Canterbury;  15  guineas,  and  25  guineas, 
at  Newmarket. 

In  *8oz,  Brighton  won  50/.  and  25  guineas,  at 
Afcot.  Confcript,  50/.  at  Ayr.  Eagle,  150  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket.-  Fufileer,  50/.  at  Kingfbote: 
and  Gaoler,  600  guineas,  100  guineas,  100  gui- 
neas^  and  42 \  guineas,   at  Newmarket. 

■  Volunteer,  though  now  twenty-three  years  old,  is 
in  good  heakh,  and  covers  at  Cannons,  near  Edg- 
ware,  in  Middlefex,  at  10  guineas  the  niare,  and 
Half  a  guinea  the  groom, 

VOMITING 
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VOMITING-^is  often  a  favourable  relief  to 
the  human  frame,  which  advantage  the  horfe  does 
not  pofieft,  in  confdquence  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  gullet.  It  therefore  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  ferious  confideration,  how  far  it  may  be  pro- 
per or  prudent  to  adminifter  to  a  horfe,  medicines 
whofe  properties  tend  to  excite  a  ftimulus,  and" in- 
duce the  ftomath  to  a  regurgitatioa  by  vomit ;  ail 
operation  which  it  is  impoflible  can  take  place.   Sei 

T ARTAR  .EMETI C. 
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U.LCER. — An  ulcer  is  a  wound,  which,  from 
long  (landing,  and  injudicious  treatment,  is  be; 
come  virulent  and  inyeterate;  having  acquired  a 
rigid  caUofity  at  the  edges,  and  a  difcOloured,  foufy 
unhealthy  (lough  in  the  middle.  Thefe  conjun&ive 
appearances  never  fubmit  to  mere  ftfperficial  digef* 
tive  applications,  but  muft  be  fubdued  by  fuperfi* 
cial  fcarification^  and  the  milder  clafs  of  corrofives 
and  efcharotics* 

UNGUENTS— are  ointments,  of  which  there 
are  many  different  kinds.  Bliftering  ointment,  for 
lamenefs  in  ;he  back  finews,  fplents,  fpavins,  and 
curbs.  Digeftive  ointment,  ftrong  and  mild,  for 
dreffing  wounds  in  their  different  ftages,  and  after 
maturation.     Elder  Ointment,  to  allay  the  pain  of 

Cg  4  inflammatory 
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inflammatory  fwellings,  particularly  when  proceed- 
ing from  the  flings  or  bites  of  animals  or  venomous 
infers :  and  camphorated  fpcrma-caeti  ointment, 
for  cracks  in  the  heels  of  horfes  during  the  feverity 
of  the  winter  Jeafon. 

UMBLES—are  the  eatable  part  df  a  deer's  en- 
trails, which  being  a  perquifite  of  office,  afford  a 
treat  to  the  keeper  and  his  friends. 

URINE — is  that  well  known  excrementitious 
fluid  fecreted  or  feparated  by  the  kidnies  from  the 
blood ;  the  evacuation  of  which  is  fometimes  par-* 
tially  obftru&ed,  or  totally  fuppreifed,  by  diffe- 
rent injuries  fuflained,  or  difeafes  particularly  af- 
fefting  the  kidnies,  the  bladder,  or  fome  of  the 
parts  appropriated  to  the  fecretion  and  difcharge  of 
urine.  Internal  inflammation,  or  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  the  kidnies,  as  well  as  external  violence 
there ;  fpafmodic  ftrifture  upon  the  neck  or 
fphinfter  of  the  bladder ;  calculous  concretions, 
originating  in  the  kidnies,  and  afterwards  defcend* 
ing  the  ureters,  occafions  fometimes  a  moft  painful 
fuppreffion  of  urine  :  having  obtained  a  feat  in  the 
bladder,  they  then  lay  the  foundation  of  ftone ;  and 
many  well-authenticated  inftances  are  extant,  where 
ftones  of  confiderable  weight  have  been  extrafted 
from  the  bidders  of  different  horfes  after  their 
4eath, 

Horfes^ 
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Horfes,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  debility  of  the 
parts,  or  fome  remote  caufes,"  are  fubjeft  to  an  im- 
moderate and  involuntary  flux  of  urine,  and  that 
almoft  inceflantly  ;  fo  that,  from  a  latent  flaccidity, 
it  feems  to  come  away  immediately  after  its  fecre- 
tion.  This  preternatural  difcharge  may  probably 
be  fometimes  occafioned  by  a  (harp,  ferous  and 
acrimonious  ftate  of  the  blood  ;  in  young  horfes, 
the  being  too  feverely  and  unreafonably  over- 
worked; a  weaknefs  of  the  loins  and  kidnies, 
brought  on  by  drawing  weights  difproportioned  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  horfe ;  ftanding  long  in  the  cold 
and  chilling  rains  of  winter  ;  or,  what  produces  it 
ftill  more  frequently,  is  the  eating  of  fliip  oats5 
which  have  been  long  upon  their  paflage,  and  im- 
bibed a  portion  of-  faline  particles,  and  effluvia, 
from  the  fea.  In  all  cafes  of  the  former  defcrip- 
tion,  recourfe  muft  be.  had  to  medical  affiftance ; 
but  in  the  latter,  nutritive  food,  gelatinous  clean- 
boiled,  oatmeal  gruel,  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
gum  Arabic  diflblved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  the 
gruel  for  drink,  will,  in  all  flight  and  recent  cafes, 
be  produ&ive  of  a  fpeedy  reftoration, 

WALK 
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WALK— is  the  flowcft  of  a  horfe's  natural  paces* 
upon  the  fafety*  excellence  and  eafe  of  which,  much 
fcf  his  wotth. depends.  Good  walkers  are  always  irt 
requeft,  and  will  ;(i£  gentle  and  good  tempered) 
never  fail  of  finding  purchafera*  even  among  the 
aged  and  infirm.  There  ar£  numbers,  to  be  feen 
daily,  who  are  admirable  goets  in  the  fajl  pace** 
that  cafcnot  walk  at  all;  but  inftandes.are  very  rare* 
of  a  horfe  who  is  a  good  Walker,,  not  having  a  gift 
of  his  other  pace*  in  proportion, 

,  WALNUT* — tfc&nameofa  horfe  of  much  ra- 
cing reputation*  He  was  bred  by  the  prefcnt  Duke 
Qf  Hamilton,  foaled  in  .1786  j  got  by  Highflyet9 
out  6{  Maiden,  (who  was  got  by  Matthetk9)  own 
fifter  to  Pumpkin*  In  %  790,  then  four  years  did* 
Walnui  flatted  at  York,  and  won  a  fubfeription  of 
$5  guineas  each,  .fovfefl  fabferibers.  The  fame 
week  he  won  the  grea*  fubfcription  bf  ^95/,  beating 
thofe  excellent  runners,  Tele/cope,  Enchanter,  To- 
by, Tickle  Toby,  and  Camilla.  At  Doncafter  he 
walked  over  for  the  Doncafter  Stakes  of  10  guineas 
each,  fix  fubferibers,  with  20  guineas  added  by 
the  Corporation  ;  and  the  next  day  won  the  tool. 
plate,  beating  Harold  and  Tele/cope.  In  1791,  he 
again  won  the  great  fubfeription  at  York,  beating 
the   Prince    of  Wales's   Creeper,     and  Tele/cope. 

At 
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At  Doncifter  he  again  won  the  Doncaftet  Stakes  ©£ 
10  guineas  each, .  with  20  guineas  added  by  the 
Corporation. 

,  The  firft  of  his  produce,  as  a  ftallion,  appealed 
in  1798.  A  bay  filly  (Duke  of  Hamilton's)  won 
200  guineas  at  Doncafter :  and  a  hay  colt  (Mr. 
Peirfe's)  200  guineas  at  York,  and  80  guineas  at 
Milton.  In  1799,  feven  of  his  get  ftarted,  who 
were  the  winners  of  ten  plates,  matches*  and  ftakes« 
In  i 800,. nine  appeared,  and  were  the  winners  of 
fixteen  prices.  In  1801,  twelve  ftarted,  and  won 
twenty-five  plates,  matches,  and  fweepftakes.,  of 
which  Lord  Strathmore's  colt  won  feven ;  LigHutm 
Vita,  five  ;  Jack's  Alive^  three;  and  Richmond* 
two.  In  1802,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  bay  .filly 
won  two  fweepftakes  at  Ayr ;  80  guineas,  50/.  and 
%6  guineas,  at  Hamilton*  :  Lord  Scrathinore's.bay 
borfe,  two  fifties  at  Chefter,  and  the  King's  Plate 
at  Ncwcatftle.  Rijby,  .150  guinea*  at  Catterick, 
and  86/.  45^  orf.  at  Morpeth;  and  Lignum*  Viia 
won  the  firJLclafs  of  the  Oatlancb  Stages,  450  gui- 
nea^ 50?.  and  the  King'&  PHrtc,  at  Nfcwmafket  > 
120  guineas  a€  Newton  >  70  guineas  at  Stamford  j 
a  20  guineas,  and  the  King's  Plate,  at  Litchfield*.    • 

WARBLE*— is  a  fmall  hard  tumour,  produced 

upon  the  ftde  or  the  back  of  ahorfe,  by  the  hea* 

and  friftion  of  an  ill-fitted  feddle.     It  is  fametiroes 

occasioned  by  the  pad  of  the  fedldle's  becoming  ex  - 

&  ceedingly 
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ceedingly  hard,  and  inelafticr,  from  its  long  and 
conftant  abforption  of  per fpirative  matter;  to  pre-' 
vent  which,  the  pads  of  faddles  fhould  be  occa- 
fionally  infpe&ed,  beat  with  a  ftick,  and  the  (luffing 
rcftored  to  its  clafticity,  by  the  ufe  of  a  proper  awl, 
or  point  of  a  packing-needle.  Upon  their  firft  ap- 
pearance, if  they  are  attended  to  before  the  injury 
is  repeated,  they  never  fail  of  fubmitting  to  a  plen- 
tiful bathing  of  hot  vinegar,  followed  by  a  gentle 
fri&ion  with  camphorated  fpirits,  if  twice  or  thrice 
repeated ;  but  if  they  are  negle&ed  in  the  firft  in* 
fiance,  and  the  fame  faddle  (or  harnefs)  perfevered 
in  without  alteration,  the  furface  will  become  an 
efchar,  and  ultimately  a.  Jitfaji,  (which  fee,)  and 
then  can  only  be  removed  by  inftrumental  extirpa- 
tion. 

WARRANTY— is  the  yeffonal  alfurance  the* 
purchafer  of  a  horfe  receives  from  the  feller^  at  the 
moment  of  terminating  the  bargain,  if  fuchpurchafe 
abfolutely  takes  place,  that  the  horfe  in  queftion  is 
no  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years  old,  (as  the 
tafe  may  be  ;)  that  he  is  perfeftly  free ;  from  every 
kind  of  Vict)  bltmijli^  and  defcB  ;  that  he  is  com* 
pletely  found,  M  wind  and  limb" ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  perfeftion.  Much 
profeflional  jargon  has  tranfpired  during  the  laft 
half  of  a  century  in  the  courts  of  legal  litigation 
upon  this  fubjeft  :  and  a  great  law  authority  who 
prefided  once  (rather  inadvertently,  it  is  fuppofed) 

prefumed 
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prefamed  to  declare  in  open  court,  "  that  paying 
20/.  for  a  horfe,  was  a  price  diffident  to  have  the 
soundness  implied  by  the  fum  paid,  and  that  he 
lhould  confider  the  warranty  to  extend  to  full  three 
months  from  the  day  of  purchafe."  Whether  this 
affertioh  was  merely  a  lapfe  of  the  tongue,  or  a 
temporary  deviation  from  fagacity  and  difcretion* 
is  not  now  worthy  difquifition ;  as  it  muft  certainly 
be  admitted  to  have  ,been  one  of  the  nioft  abfurd, 
.unequitable  and  ridiculous  opinions  ever  promul- 
gated in  a  court  of  judicial  iriveftigation. 

In  confirmation  of  which,  let  it  be  fappofed,  that 
a  horfe  is  fold  by  either  gentleman  or  dealer,  known 
and  declared  to  be  bona  fide  found  at  the  moment 
of  transfer,  and  abfolutely  never  to  have  been 
otherways;  in  equity, .and: in  juftice,  what  can  the 
late  owner  of  fuch  horfe  have  to  do  with  his  ftate  of 
futurity  ?  Is  riot  a  horfe  of  this  description,  though 
found  and  perfeB,  as  likely  to  become  difeafed,  to 
.fell  lame,  or  even  to  die,  on  that,  or  the  following 
day,  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life  ?  Where 
then  can  be  found  the  confifteney,  the  equity,  or, 
indeed,  the  common  honfefty,  of  requiring  or  ex- 
.pe&ing  any  man  to  warrant  for  weeks,  or  months, 
,  what  it  is  not  within  his  power  to  infure  for  ^fingU 
hour  ?  The  equitable  intent  of  a  warranty,  be- 
tween  perfons  of  mutual  good  intent  and  integrity, 
cannot  be  reafonably  expe&ed  to  go  beyond  the 
hour  of  purchafe  and  fale ;  for  as  neither  can  ex- 
plore, 
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plore,  with  certainty,  the  abftrufe  pages  of  the 
great  volume  of  time  yet  to  come,  there  cannot  be 
the  leaft  plea  for  a  retrofpeftive  cotopenfation.  See 
*4  Law  Suits,"  and  *'  Soundness/' 

WARREN,— the  name  applied  to  a  privileged 
place,  by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  King,  in 
which  to  keep  beafts  or  fowls  of  warren.  Thefe 
in  ancient  records  were  faid  to  be  the  hare,  the  co~ 
ney,  the  pheafant^  and  the  partridge ;  but  the  word 
now  principally  applies  to  any  particular  diftrift, 
or  traQ:  of  land,  fet  afide  entirely  for,  and  appro- 
priated to,  the  breeding  and  prefervation  of  rab- 
bits as  private  property.  Thefe  become  a  inoft  va* 
luable  and  profitable  ftock  ;  paying  a  fauich  greater 
annual  rent  than  can  be  expe&ed  from  a  light  and 
fandy  foil,  imder  any  other  mode  of  cultivation. 
There  is  a  dvftm&ion  between  a  warren  and  fuei 
warren,  (which  fee.)  The  franchife  nekt  in  de- 
gree to  a  park,  is  a  free^  warren,  and}  appertains 
chiefly  to  the  privilege  of  kilting  game  within  its 
boundaries.  A  warren,  in  its  general  figaification, 
extends  no  farther  than  a  peculiar  fpot,  of  much 
magnitude  for  the  infinitely  numerous  produftion 
of  conies,  with  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
and  the  markets  of  the  Metropolis,  Juie  (uppiied; 
and  thefe  invariably  pafs  under  the  denomination  of 
rabbit  warrens, 

WARTER 
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WARTER— i«  the  name  of  a  horfe  >of  much  ce- 
lebrity, wbofe  performances  upon  the  turf  rendered 
him  of  conltantfy  iticreafiog  value,  and  infujred  bin* 
a  fucceflion  of  different  owners.  • .  He  was  bred  by 
Mr.  G.  Crompton,  foaled  in  1794;  got  by  King 
Fergus,  dam  .by  Highflyef*  In  the  Yqrk>  fpfing 
faceting,  when  three  yean*  old,  he  woo  a.fwwpr 
<fta}ces  of  2p  guineas,  fix  fuhferibers,  beating  D$$- 
fit,  and  TdtgYaph.  A*  Doncafter,  in  Se^nrt>#r, 
jhe  won  the  following  extraordinary  race,  well  we*- 
,thy  a  place  in  the  cabinet  iof  every  fportfmai*  in  fh$ 
ikingdom,; 

•  .*.-•>  .  , 

.  Thursday*  September  s&h,  1797.  One  hunt 
dred  pounds  in  fpecie  for  three  year  olds,  7ft.  gib. 
and  four  year  aid*,  8ft.  71b.  Maiden  colts  .allowed 
sib.  Maiden  fillies  allowed  31b.  The  winner  of 
any  fubfeription  or  fweepftaice&xarrying  41b.  extra* 
Two  mile  heats. 


Heats* 


Mr.  G.  Crompton's 

b.  c. 

Warier, 

5  0  5  1  M. 

Sir  C#  Turner V 

ch.  c. 

Ptppcr-Pot, 

301501. 

Sii  F.  Standish's 

br,  c. 

Stamford, 

1362   Dr. 

Mr.  Wentworth's 

b.  c, 

Cardinal, 

2  5  *  3-. 

Lord  H.  Hamilton's 

b.  c. 

by  Trumpator, 

7  4  4  4- 

Mr.  T.  Hutchinson's 

■  HifJutA, 

■663-  Dri 

Mr.  Sitwell's 

ch,  c. 

CvtUB/odOTC,    • 

4  Dr. 

w 
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The  odds  at  ftarting  were  5  tb  2  againft  Stamford, 
3  to  1  againft  Cardinal,  and  5  to  1  againft  Warier  : 
during  the  different  heats,  and  at  the  termination  of 
each,  the  bettings  varied  exceedingly. 

In  1798  he  won  50/.  at  Prefton,  beating  three 

others.     Two  days  after,  at  the  fairie  place,  he  won 

50/.  at  four  heats,  beating  the  famous  Patriot  (by 

Rockingham)  and  another ;  and  50/*  at  Doncafter. 

In  1799,   then  Mr.  Heathcoate's,  he  won  the  main 

of  the  Oatlands,  100  guineas  each,  beating  Of  car, 

and  the  then  celebrated  Diamond ;  and  50  guineas 

at  Newmarket ;    the  gold   cup  at   Stamford ;  50/. 

at  Oxford;  and  the  King's  Plates  at  Burford  and 

JLitphfi?ld.     In  1800  hp  won  250  guineas,  and  100 

guineas,  at   Newmarket.      In    1801,    firft    Spring 

Meeting,  he  beat  Jack  Andrews  three  miles  over  the 

Beacon  Courfe  for  200  guineas  each.     The  fame 

year,  when   Lord  Sackville's,    he  won  the   King's 

Plate  at  Guildford ;  the  fame  at  Winchefter ;  and 

200  guineas  at  Brighton,     In  1802,  in  the  Craven 

Meeting  at  Newmarket,  he  won  a  fweepftakes  of 

ioo  guineas  each,  beating  Cockfightcr  and  Hippona. 

AtBibury,  a  fweepftakes  of  25  guineas  each,  feven 

fubferibers  ;  and  is  fince  withdrawn  from  the  turf, 

and  announced  as  a  ftallion  at  Cottefmore,  in  the 

cqunty  of  Rutland,  at .  thrqe  guineas  a  mare,  and 

half  a  guinea  the  groom. 


WARTS 
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WARTS'— -are  fpongy  excrefcenees,  fome  times 
appearing  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in 
great  numbers  :  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  in- 
ftrumental  extirpation  ;  for,  from  tl)eir  being  criti- 
cally feated,  profufe  bleeding  might  probably  fol- 
low. This  mode  of  operation  becomes  the  lefs  ne* 
ceffary,  becaufe  a  moiftening  of  the  furface  once  \t\ 
three  days,  with  butter  of  Antimony,  will  effed 
certain  obliteration,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience, 
even  upon  the  eye-lids,  which  are  of  equal  or  fii- 
perior  irritability  with  any  other  part  of  the  body* 

WASP.— See  "  Venomous  Bites," 

WATERING,— Upon  the  proper*  and  confident 
mode  of  watering  a  horfe,  his  health  in  fome  de- 
gree (but  more  particularly  his  condition)  princi- 
pally depends.  During  a  journey  in  the  fummer, 
as  well  as  in  a  ftable  irt  the  winter,  fome  attention 
is  necefla*y  to  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  water 
a  horfe  is  permitted  to  indulge  in.  There  are  fixed 
rules  with  fyftematic  fportfmen,  from  which  there 
is  never  the  flighted  deviation,  but  when  circum* 
ftances  may  compulfively  occafion  a  temporary  va- 
riation :  the  mod  important  of  thefe  are,  never  to 
let  a  horfe  drink  cold  water  when  he  is  hot ;  or  to 
give  him  pump  or  well  water,  when  river  or  rain 
water  can  be  obtained.  The  difference  of  effefl 
between  the  two  may  (particularly  in  the  winter 
months)   be    immediately    obferved  by  tbofe  who 
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chufe  to  make  the  experiment  :  hard  fpring  water 
is  frequently  known,  from  its  chilling  frigidity,  to 
occafion   fevere  and  dangerous  fits  of  the  cholic  ; 
and  when  it   has  not  that  effeft,  it  never  fails  to 
check  the  circulation;  producing  fuch  an  inftan- 
taneous  collapfion  of  the  pores,  that  the  coat,  though 
fine  a  few  minutes  before,  becomes  as  rough  and 
flaring,  as  if  the  horfe  had  been  expofed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter  feafon.    Horfes  kept  for  the 
fports  of  the  field,  and  in  a  ftate  of  condition  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  employed  on  more  common  occafions, 
are  ufually  watered  with  a  pail  in  the  ftable  ;  but 
this  ftiould  never  be  done  till  hay  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  placed  in  the  rack;  and  the  a&  of  watering 
Ihould  be  inftantly  followed  by  the  ufiial  ceremony 
of  fubftantial  dreffing,  wifping,  and  brufhing  over, 
10  prevent  either  of  the  two  inconveniencies  before 
<defcribed.      The  old    and  ridiculous  cuftom  of 
taking  a  horfe  to  a  pond,  that  he  may  have  a  gallop 
**  to  warm  the  water  in  his  belly,"  feems  to  be  near- 
ly abolifhed  with  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
^vorld  ;    and  although  the  praftice  is  perfevered  in 
upon  the  turf,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  horfes 
are  reftri&ed  in  quantity ;  and  that  they  are  walked 
for  fome  time  after  drinking,  previous  to  what  is 
termed  their  watering  gallop. 
»  > 

WATTLES — are  the  gills  hanging  from  below 

the  under  beak  of  a  cock  :  thefe  are  taken  from  a 

flag  (young. game  cock)  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
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comb,  fo  foon  as  they  are  fufficiently  grown  for 
the  operation,  which  is  performed  before-  they  are 
turned  down  to  a  matter  walk.  The  little  finger 
is  inlinutted  into  the  throat  of  the  cock,  when  which 
is  properly  diftended,  the  wattles  are  cut  off  clofe 
all  round  with  the  fciflars ;  and,  laftly,  the  comb  ; 
the  whole  being  (lightly  wafhed  with  a  little  weak 
fait  and  water. 

WAXY— is  a  horfe  of  recent  reputation  upon 
the  turf,  whofe  performances  promife  to  render  him 
a  ftallion  high  ih  eftimation;     He  was  bred  by  Sir 
F.  Poole  ;   foaled  in  1790  ;  got  by  PotSo's  out  of 
M&ri<ii  a  daughter  of  Herod.    In  1793,  when  three 
years  old,  he  won  the  Derby  Stakes  (at  Epfom)  of 
50  guineas   each,    half  forfeit^    (50   fubfcribers,) 
beating  twelve ;  the  remainder  paying  forfeit.    The 
odds  it&efoe  to  one  againft  him  at  ftarting.    At  Lewes 
he  won  a   Tweepftakes  of  10  guineas  each,  (nine 
fubfcribers,)  carrying  71b.  extra.     At  Abingdon  he 
*on   a  fweepftakes  of  to  guineas  each,  5  fubfcri- 
bers.    In  1794^  he  won  the  Jockey  Club  Plate  at 
Newmarket;  the  King's   100  guineas  at  Ipfwich  ; 
a  50/.  plate,  and  60  guineas,  at  Lewes.    In  1795, 
the  King's  Plate  at  Salifbury.    In  1796,  the  King's 
Plate   at  Guildford;  a  fubfcription  of  10  guineas 
each,  (13   fubfcribers,)  at  Lewes  ;  and  the  King's 
Plate  at  Salisbury.     In   1797,   he   broke  down  in 
running  for  the  gold  cup  at  Oxford.     The  follow- 
ing feafon  he  was  announced  as  a  ftallion  at  10  gui~ 
•  H  h  2  neas 
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neas  a  mare,  and  half  a  guinea  the  groom,  at  Lewes, 
in  Suffex.  Two  of  his  produce,  each  three  years 
old,  were  brought  to  the  Poft  laft  year,  1802;  one 
called  Mifs  Ncwland,  who  won  two  50/.  plates  at 
Canterbury  ;  and  Shock,  who  won  100  guineas  at 
Brighton,  and  50  guineas  at  Newmarket. 

WEANING — is  the  aft  of  feparating  a  colt  or 
filly  from  its  dam,  that  it  may  no  longer  derive  fup- 
port  from fuftion,  but  be  compelled  to  colle&'its 
own  fubfiftence  from  fuch  proper  articles  of  aliment 
as  prefent  themfelves  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  at  which  fuch  weaning  may  be  found  conve- 
nient to  take  place.  This  muft  always  become  de- 
pendent upon  circumftances,  in  refpeft  to  the  kind 
of  country  in  which  the  colt  is  produced,  as  well 
as  the  purpofe  for  which  he  is  bred,  and  the  late  or 
early  part  of  the  feafon  in  which  he  was  foaled.  A 
foal  produced  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  May,  will  better  bear  weaning  in  the 
early  part  of  Oftober,  than  a  foal  dropt  in  June 
will  in  two  months  after;  and  this  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  length  of  fummer  the  for- 
mer enjoys  in  refpeft:  to  growth,  ftrength,  and  ex- 
panfion,  over  the  latter.  Where  the  foal,  from; 
having  fallen  late  in  the  year,  or  any  other  caufe, 
is  obferved  to  be  weak  in  body  and  conftitution,  or 
(tinted  in  growth,  great  advantage  may  be  obtained 
by  letting  him  run  in  an  unreftrained  ftate  with  the 
dam  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
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'  It  is  in  general  the  cuftom,  particularly  with 
colts  and  fillies  bred  for  the  turf,  to  wean  the  latter 
end  of  September,  or  during  the  month  of  O&ober; 
ihe  reafon  of  which  is,  that  as  the  dam  is  then  again 
in  a  ftate  of  geftation,  it  is  by  no  means  proper,  nor* 
can  it  be  confiftent,  that  a  fubfiftence  for  the  coh 
-ftoi*ld  be  extra&ed  from  the  dam,  which  nature  re- 
quires to  be  abforbed  for  the  nutritious  fupport  of 
the  foetus  in  embryo.  At  whatever  time  weaning 
may  be  determined  on,  the  tranfition  from  one  food 
to  another  fo  exceedingly  oppofite,  fhould  not  be 
too  fuddenly  made ;  the  falutary  interpofition  of 
mafhes,  made  from  ground  malt  and  bran,  equal 
parts,  and  thin  in  confiftence,  from  which  the  fluid 
may  be  fucked,  will  prove  a  pleafing  and  confola* 
tory  affiftance  for  the  lofs  the  foal  has  fuftained. 

.'■■  WEASEL.— The  weafel,  though  little  feen  in 
the  environs  of  towns,  is  an  animal  very  well  known 
in  moft  parts  of  the  country :  it  varies  in  no  great 
degree  from  the  float,  either  in  fhape,  make,  or 
j>ropenfity.  Its  favourite  alimentary  enjoyment 
feems  the  deftru&ion  of  eggs  by  fu&ion  ;  although 
it  purfues  and  deftroys  poultry  and  game  with  equal 
avidity.  By  fome  inftin&ive  impulfe  offcent  or 
fagacity,  the  weafel  is  enabled  to  follow  a  hare,  * 
which  it  purfues  with  a  kind  of  energetic  phrenfy  ; 
and  whenever  the  hare  unfufpeftingly  fquats,  if  this 
inveterate  enemy  happens  to  get  up,  it  immediately 
makes  a  fpring,  feizes  the  hare  near  the  poll,  and 
i  ■"      -  H  Ji  3  never 
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never  quits  its  hold  till  the  animal  (though  running 
in  a  date  of  diftra&ion,  and  with  the  mod  piteous 
cries)  is  deprived  of  exiftence.  The  weafel  t»ay 
juftly  rank  in  the  lift  of  venomous  animals,  for  iu 
bite  is  almoft  univerfally  fatal :  a  hare,  rabbit,  or 
any  other  obje£l,  bit  by  the  weafel,  is  never  known 
to  recover,  but  continues  in  a  lingering  ftate  UU 
death. 

In  its  purfuits,  it  has  feveral  points  much  in  it& 
favour  :  its  aftivity,  and  the  peculiar  formation  of 
its  claws,  enable  it  to  fcale  walls  with  fo  muck 
eafe,  that  no  fpot  is  fecure  from  its  depredation*, 
By  way  of  compensation  to  the  farmer-  fpr  ltd 
luxurious  repafts  upon  eggs  and  young  poultry,  it 
makes  fome  amends  by  its  inveteracy  to  rats  and 
mice  ;  having  a  fpice  of  the  ferret  in  its  nature,  it 
is  to  thofe  an  inveterate  enemy,  and  purfues  them 
with  a  moil  implacable  hatred  to  certain  deftru&iof*. 
It  is  a  more  fuccefsful  invader  than  any  other  to 
thefe  fmaller  animals,  as,  from  its  diminutive  cir- 
cumference, it  can  follow  them  into  their  inmoft  re* 
cefles,  and  deftroy  with  very  little  ineffiQual  oppo* 
Ction.  To  young  pigeons  it  is  likewife  a  deftru&iv* 
depredator  ;  and  when  it  has  young,  is  more  bold 
and  indefatigable  in  its  refearches.  In  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  and  by  moonlight,  it  may  frequently 
be  feen  Healing  from  its  lurking  place,  under  fag- 
got piles  or  corn  ricks,  near  the  farm-houfe,  taking 
the  barns,  ftables,  pig-fties,  and  poultry 4ioufe,  irj 
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fcarch  of  prey  ;  which,  when  they  have  killed,  if 
not  too  Urge,  they  carry  or  drag  to  the  place  of 
their  retreat.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  the  weafel 
will  venture  a  great  diftance  from  its  ufual  haunts, 
and  the  fpot  which  has  afforded  it  winter  protec- 
tion ;  it  is  then  very  frequently  found  by  the  fidef 
of  rivulets  ;  and  is  particularly  fond  of  a  lituation 
hear  a  mill,  and  that  is  concluded  to  be  fcom  the 
plenty  of  rats  with  which  they  are  invariably  fur* 
rounded. 

WEIGHT    bor   AGE.— In    rteing  advertife- 

ments,  propositions  of  different  kinds  appear,  in 

refpefi  to  the  weights  which  are  to  be  carried  by  th$ 

horfes  who  are  a  year  younger  or  a  year  older  than 

each  other*     Such  announcements  vary,  in  fome 

degree,  between  the  weights  of  one  place  of  fport 

and  another  ;  but  as  the  gold  cup  weights  at  Ox«5 

ford  are  confidered  a  fair  criterion  of  equity,  they 

are  here  introduced  in  explanation. 

ft.  lb.    : 

Four  year  olds  carry  -  7     7 

Jive  year  olds      -  -       -      87: 

Six  year  olds     -       -    -     -   -        90. 

And  aged        -    -  j  -     -    •     -      94 

WEIGHT  for  INCHES.— When  a  plate  is  ad-| 
yertifed  to  be  run  for  by  horfes  "  to  carry  weight 
for  inches,"  it  is  then  called  a  Give  and  Take 
Plate,  which  fee. 

H  h  4  WEIGH? 
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WEIGHT  to  the  SCALE.— Bringing  the  pros- 
per weight  to  the  fcale  immediately  after  each  htat, 
is  in  racing  a  very  important  confideration.     What- 
ever weight  by    the  conditions,    in   either  plate, 
match,  fweepftakes,  or  fubfcription,  a  horfe  is  ap- 
pointed tQ  carry,  the  rider  or  jockey  muft  have  a£. 
certamed    before   the  Stewards,    or  Clerk  of  the 
Courfe,  by  the  fcales  and  weights  publicly  affixed 
to  the  ftarting-poft  of  every  race  ground  for  that 
purpofe.     So  foon  as  each  and  every  heat  is  ended, 
(  fuch  rider  or  jockey  is  to  ride  his  horfe  up  to  the 
fcales,  there  to  be  weighed  in  immediate  fucceffion . 
and  any  rider  or  jockey  neglefting  fo  to  do,  dif* 
mounting  before  he  reaches  the  fcale,   or  not  bring* 
ing  his  full  weight  when  there,  the  horfe  in  either 
cafe  is  deemed  equally  diftanctd,  and  can  ftartno 
more  for  that  plate  or  prize,  whatever  may  be  its 
denomination, 

WENS— are  enlargements  which  may  appear 
upon  any  of  the  foft  or  flefhy  parts  of  a  horfe's  bo- 
dy, smd.  are- technically  termed  encyfted  tumours  . 
but  divided  into  different-kinds,  which  are  thus  difr 
tinguifhed.  One,  ~upon  feparation,  is  found  to 
contain  a  fubftahce  foiftewliat  limilar  to  boiled  rice, 
curds,  or  a  bread  poultice ;  a  fecond,  a  glutinous 
adhefive  coagalum,  nearly  refembling  honey  when 
not  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fluidity  ;  a  third,  in  which 
the  fubftance  has  every  appearance  of  fuet  in  its 
pjrogrefs  from  the  butcher's  to  the  tallow  chand* 
-.••-*•  ler 5 ; 
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Ws;  and  a  fourth,  with  the  contents  a  little  like 
half-melted  greafe-  The  only  mode  of  extirpation 
(where  it  can  with  fafety  be  ventured  upon) .  is  by 
the  knife;  but  if,  in  performing  the  operation, 
every  part  of  the  cyft  or  bag  is  not  completely  re- 
moved, it  will  always  be  liable  to  enlarge  again, 
and  render  abortive  all  that  may  have  been  done 
before.  Whenever  the  tumour  is  fo  extirpated, 
the  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  in  .the  ufual  way,  and  4 
favourable  incarnation  and  union  of  parts  will  foon 
be  obtained. 

WHEEZING— is  that  feeming  (difficulty  of  re« 
fpiration  through  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  which  is  by 
fome  attributed  to  a  wrong  caufe  ;  fufpe&ing  it  to 
be  a  contraSion  or  narrowhefs  between  the  bone3 
and  cartilages  of  the  nofe.    This,  to  a  more  nice  or 
accurate  obferver,  does  hot  appear  to  be  .the.  cafe  ; 
on  the  contrary,  attentively  inveftigated,  itappears 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  doubt  to  be  entertained 
of  its  being  a  defeft  in  the  natural  inflation  of  th* 
lungs.     Admitting  this,   it  is  then  a  gradational  re^ 
lative  to  the  afthmatic  and  thick-winded  tribe;  where 
fome  of  the  finer  vefTels  are  obftru&ed,  become  inn 
pervious,  or  tubercles  formed.     In  the  latter,  cure 
cannot  be  expefted ;  alleviation  may  be  obtained  ' 
by  a  patient  perfeverance  in  mild  mercurial  altera- 
tives ;  and  in  all  the  different  {hades  of  thefe  affec- 
tions of  the   lungs,    originating  in  plethora'  and  a 
vifcid  fizy  ftate  of  the  blooc(,   frequently  unloading 
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the  vefleYs  of  their  contents  by  blteding,  attenuating 
the  blood  by  antimonials,  and  enlivening  the  circa* 
lation  by  peroral  cordial  detergents*  are  the  only 
means  upon  which  an  expe&ation  of  permanent  re* 
lief  can  be  entertained.  ■       > 

WHIM  PLATE,-^in  the  language  of  the  tu*f* 
is  where  the  horfes  who  run  carry  weight  for  age* 
and  weight  for  inches* 

WHIP.— Sporting  whips  are  of  two.  kinds;  pi# 
of  which,  having  a  handle  with  a  hook,  and  a  long 
thong,  is  called  a  huntifag*Whip ;  being  ufeful  ijraf- 
fifting  to  manage  the  hounds.  A  light  ftfaight 
fifcgle-ftem  whip,  is  called  a  jockey  whip,  bqjng  the 
fort  ufed  on  the  turf. 

<  WHIP— is  the  name  of  a  horfe  of  fotne  reputa- 
tion as  a  racer,  but  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf, 
and  announced  as  a  ftallion,  at  five  years  old.  He 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Durand;  foaled  in  1794;  got  by, 
Saltram^  dam  by  King  Herod,  and  was.  the  fa- 
vourite for  the  Derby  in  17979  and  expe&ed 
to  win  it  eafy,  had  he  been  well  enough  to  have 
ftarted.  He  was  tried  to  have  fo  touch  fpeed,  a* 
to  be  able  to  give  many  colts  of  the  fame  year  from, 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  The  firft  time  be  ftarted,; 
he  won  a  fweepftakes  of  20  guineas  each,  the  New- 
Mile  at  Afcot,  beating  three  others ;  and  afterwards 
a  50/.  plate  for  three  year  olds  at  Reading.  ^  In; 
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%  798  'he  won  50/-  at  Afoot  Heath,  tn  tunning  fbtf 
the  gold  cup  at  Oxford,  againft  Diamond,  Stickler i 
Johnny \  and  Oatlmds,  he  ran  oat  of  the  (Dourfe* 
when  fuppofed  to  be  winning  to  fc  certainty.  At 
Brighton  he  won  a  50/.  plate,  beating  Comb  at  ant + 
who  had  the  day  before  won  i  fweepftakes  of  id 
guineas  each,  (17  fubfcribers,)  beating  feven  others; 
At  Canterbury  he  won  a  f weep  (takes  of  20  guineas 
each,  (five  fdbfcribers,)  which  was  the  laft  time  he 
ftarted;  having  fince  been  advertifcd  to  cover  at 
five  guineas  a  mare,  and  five  (hillings  the  groom. 

WHIPPER«IN—is  an  affiftant  fabordinate  to 
the  huntfman  in  every  hunting  eftablifhment, 
which,  if' upon  a  well-regulated  fcale  of  ahy  mag* 
nitude,  is  never  qonfidered  complete  with  lefs  than 
two*  One  of  thefe  has  a  lhade  of  fuperiority,  and 
is  called  the^r/?;  the  other,  the  fecond,  whipped 
in*  The  firft,  upon  all  and  every  occafion,  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  fecond  huntfman,  empowered  to  aft 
with  his  authority  upon  every  emergency,  and  at 
all  time*  during  temporary  reparation  in  the  chafe, 
or  unavoidable  abfence.  Notwithftanding  this  de*  ' 
legation  of  pbw£r,  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  ftri&ly 
obedient  to  the  huntfman,  and  to  execute  all  hi* 
injtin&ions  with  the  moft  cheerful  alacrity;  and 
however  largely  he  may  be  qualified  in  other  re* 
fpe€t$,  it  is  impoffible  he  can  ever  beconte  a  good 
whippef-in,  if  he  is  in  poflefljon  of  a  had  temper. 
It  is  abfolutely  indifpenfible  that  he  fhould  be  a  na- 
tural 
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tural  philofopher  in  refpeft  to  patience  and  lelf- 
denial,  as  it  is  fo  peculiarly  his  province  to  aft  an 
inferior  part,  unlets  when  circumftances  occur  to 
bring  him  more  forward  upon  the  canvafs;  the  mo* 
meat  which  ceafe,  he  rauft  contentedly  retire  again 
from  the  front,  to  his  former  ftation  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  pi&ure. 

Mr.  Beckpord,  after  a  profuilon  of  the  mod  ob- 
fervant  experience,  admitted  an  excellent  whipper- 
in.  to  be  preferable  to  an  excellent  huntfman  •  and 
as  the  opinion  he  believed  was  entirely  new,  he  felt 
himfelf  in  fome  degree  called  upon  to  explain  it, 
He  had  no  doubt  but  he  fhould  have  better  fport, 
and  kill  more  foxes,  with  a  moderate  huntfman, 
and  an  excellent  whipper-in,  than  with  the  beft  of 
huntfmen  without  fuch  affiftance.  For  he  confi- 
dered,  that,  in  general  fportiirg  acceptation,  it 
might  probably  be  conceived,  that  a  good  huntf- 
man might  always  make  a  good  whipper-in;  not 
fuch,  however,  as  he  meant;  his  talent  muft  be 
born  with  htm.  His  reafons  were,  that  good  hounds 
'  (and  bad  he  would  not  keep)  oftener  need  the  one 
than  the  other;  and  genius,  which,  in  a  whipper- 
in,  if  attended  by  obedience,  (his  firft  diftinguifli- 
ing  requifite,)  can  be  produftive  of  no  ill,  is,  in  a 
huntfman,  a  dangerous  though  a  dtfirable  quality; 
and  if  not  accompanied  with  a  large  fhare  of  pru- 
dence, blended  with  humility,  will  oftentimes  re- 
tard and  fpoil  the  fport,  as  well  as  tend  materially 
jo  hurt  the  hounds. 
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k  has  been   erroheouffy  conceived,    by  feme 

theoretic  and  newly-cnttrtd  fportfmen,  that  it  is  the 

bufinefs  of  a  whipper-in  to  attend  clofely  upon  the 

huntfman,  to  receive  his  commands,  and  execute 

his  orders;  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.     If  he  is 

on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  covert  to  the  huntfman, 

he  is  in  his  proper  place;  and  if  within  hearing  of 

his  halloo,  he  is  near  enough ;  for  that  is  the  fignal 

it  is  the  province  of  the  whipper-in  to  obey.     The 

fecond  whipper-in  may  occafionally  attend  upon  the 

huntfman,  to  aft  as  a  field  aid  de  camp,  when  he  is 

Aot  required  by  circumftances  to  be  aftive  elfe-: 

where.     The  firft  whipper-in  (hould  of  courfe  be 

qualified  to  -hunt  the  hounds,  if  neceffary :  nothing 

can  be  better  calculated  to  keep  a  huntfman  within 

the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  manners;  as  they 

in  general  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  aflump- 

tion  of  imaginary  confequence,  when   once  they 

have  imbibed  an  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority. 

-  When  hounds  are  taken  from  the  kennel,  it  isr 
the  place  of  the  firft  whipper-in  to  go  before,  and 
of  the  fecond  to  come  at  fome  diftance  behind  them.- 
If  permitted  to  follow  too  near,  however  great1  the 
aeceffity  may  be,  the  poor  animals  will  never  be 
allowed  time  to  empty  tbemfelves;  for  t-hefe  juve- 
nile whippfers-in,  upon  their  initiation,  conceive  it 
their  proper  element  to  be  always  in  a  gallop,  and 
inceffantly  whipping  the  hounds  whenever  they  can 
get  at  them.  The  firft  whipper*in  fliould  be  of 
i  light 
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light  weight,  great  agility,  quick  conception/  of 
much  perfonal  fortitude,  and  an  excellent  horfe* 
man.  With  tbefe  qualifications,  he  has  it  always 
in  his  power  to  exert  and  difplay  bis  ability  to  ad* 
yantagc.  While  the  huntfman  flicks  clofe  to  his 
headmoft  hounds,  the  whipper-in  can  give  proof  of 
his  judgment  in  various  ways:  he  can  clap  forward 
to  any  great  earth  that  may  he  open ;  he  may  Jink 
thi  wind,  to  view  and  halloo  a  fox  when  the  fcgnt 
fails,  or  keep  him  off  his  foil :  hs  may  avail  him- 
self of  tbe  fir  ft  opportunity  to  Jlop  the  tail  hounds, 
and  get  them  forward;  and  he  has  it  conftantly  in 
his  power  to  affifl  the  hounds,  if  he  has  penetration 
to  difcover  where,  and  at  what  time,  it  is  moft 
wanted.  The  making  and  keeping  a  pack  fteady,  de* 
pend  entirely  upon  him;  as  it  is  not  the  province  of 
a  huntfman  either  to  rate  or  Jlog  abound,  if  it  can 
Gpnfiftently  be  avoided. 

During  the  chafe,  whenever  it  may  be  neceffary 
U)  ftop  the  hounds,  the  whipper-in  ftlouid  always  be 
^t  their  head  before  he  begins  to  make  the  attempt* 
Rating  behind  can  effefl.  but  little;  and  if  they  are 
running  riot  in  covert,  i\  may  prevent  him  from 
knowing  which  are  the  aggreffors.  Whippers-ia 
are  frequently  in  the  extreme,  and  continue  rating 
long  after  they  find  that  rating  will  not  avail :  a 
hound  fhould  never  be  ftruck,  unlefs  he  is  firft 
made  fenfible  what  it  is  for :  if  they  were  a  little 
lefs  hafty,  and  more  difpofed  to  .reflection*  they 

would 
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%ould  never  ftrike  a  bound  that  did  not  deferve  it, 
♦and  would  ftrtke  tbofe  hard  who  do.     In  fa&,  the 
experience  of  cyery  additional  feafon  affords  ample 
convi&ion,  that  a  whipper-in  feldom  diftinguifhes 
Ju&ciently  the  degree*  of  offence  which  a  dog  may 
.have  committed,    to    proportion  his    punifhment 
accordingly;  and  fuchis  the  prevalence  of  cuftom, 
that  when  only  riding  a  hound,  to  turn  him  after 
the  huntftnan,  he  is  rated  (if  not  flogged)  as  fe- 
verely  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  greateft  pota- 
ble offence. 

t     A  whipper-in  is  generally  fa  exceedingly  pleafed 
?with  his  own  powers  of  vociferation,  that  be  is  in- 
ceffantly  rating  fome  one  hound  or  another,  and 
tthen  as  induftrioufly  endeavours  to  flog  him;  with- 
out ^fking  himfelf  the  queftion,  whether  it  is  likely 
a  hound  thus  rated  will  not  naturally  feel  inclined 
to  avoid  the  whip.     It  is  certainly  the  moft  cojv 
SiAtntj  whenever  a  bound  may  deferve  correction, 
to  whip  him  firft,  and  to  rate  him  afterwards*    The 
getting  forward  the  tail  hounds  is  a  material  and 
neceffary  part  of  the  chafe,  in  which  a  whipper-in, 
of  energy  and  judgment,  can  always  give  proof  of 
•hi*  ability.     Where  there  are  two  whippers-in,  the 
•  flrft  is  often  juftified  in  getting  forward,  when  the 
rhuntfman,  from  accident,  or  unforefeeti  and  un- 
avoidable obftruSions,    may  be  prevented  froqi 
being  up  with  the  hounds;  but  the  fecond  has  np 
right  whatever  to  be  forward,  lb  lopg  %$  a  fingfe 
\    ■  hound 
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hound  is  known  to  have  been  left  behind.     Moft 
huntfmen  caft  an  eye  of  jaundiced  jealoufy  at  a 
whipper-in,  particularly  if  his  merits  have  attra&ed 
the  attention  of  his  employer ;  upon  a  prefumption 
he  may  have  a  rival  in  his  fubordinate,  who  may, 
upon  any  indifcretion  or  difobedience  of  his  own, 
have  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  his  fucceffor;  a 
circumftance  that  fometimes  a   little  cankers  the 
bafis  of  unanimity.     After  thefe  accumulated  re- 
marks upon  the  perfonal  qualifications  and  official 
efforts  of  a  whipper-in,  it  may  with  truth  be  af- 
firmed, if  he  is   innately  bold,  a&ive,  and  ener- 
getic;   a  prudent,  careful,   and  fteady  horfeman, 
with  a  quick  ear,  and  clear  voice ;  with  attentive 
knowledge,    and  obfervation  to  diftinguifh  where 
he  can  be  the  moft  ufeful;  not  pofleffing  the  fimple 
conceit  of  killing  a  fox  without  the  huntfman,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  feel  difpofed  to  aflift  him  all  he 
can;  fuch  a  one  may  be  confidered  completely  per- 
feft  in  his  department,  and  will  feldom  or  ever  be 
long  out  of  employment. 

WHELPS.— The  produce  of  hounds  during 
their  firft  months  are  termed  whelps;,  the  young  of 
other  fporting  dogs  are  in  general  called  puppies* 
Thofe  who  are  intent  upon  forming  a  hunting  efta- 
blifhment,  will,  in  laying  the  foundation,  recoiled, 
that  hounds  are  very  frequently  to  be  purchafed  for 
confiderably  lefs  money  than  they  can  be  bred. 
The  pack  once  obtained,  breeding  then  becomes 

indifpenfibly 
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indifpenfibly  rieceflary  for  the  proper  fupport  of 
the  ftock,  and  the  acquifition  of  fuperior  excel- 
lence; by.pofTefling  the  annual  convenience  of  en- 
tering young,  and  rejecting  old,  till  the  body  be* 
come  perfectly  complete.  .  The  bufinefs  of  breed* 
ing  is  corifidered  fo  very  material  to  the  fporting 
reputation  of  the  eftablifhmeat,  that,  by  amateur* 
and  profeffed  fportfmen,  it  is  condu&ed  with  a 
fyftematic  circumfpe&ion,  and  mod  judicious  dif- 
criminatiori.  Uniformity  in  fize,  fhape,  make, 
colour, k  fpeed,  and  conftitution,  are  leading  per* 
feftions,  which  fhould  never  be  loft  fight  of.  Mr; 
fiicKFORD,  who  feems  to  have  underftood  the 
chafe  much  better  than  any  writer  that  has  ever 
promulgated  an  opinion  upon  the  fubje&,  has  laid 
down  fome  precautionary  rules;  from  which  the 
emulous  and  the  pnident  will  feldqra  deviate. 

.  In  a  well-regulated  and  exterifive  hunting  efta* 
blifhment,  ho'le'fs  than  nine  or  ten  couple  of  whelps 
fhould  be  annually  bred  to  keep  up  a  regular Tup* 
ply :  the  diftemper  fometime^  making  dreadful 
havoc  amongft  the  whelps,  as  yell  as  age  and  infir^ 
mitfes  amongft  the  old  hounds,  if  a  proper  number 
ofTtcruits  were  nbt  always  .ready,  much  mortifying 
difappointraent  might  probably  enfue;  Whenever 
it  can  bt  fo  contrived,  the  whelps  fhould  appear 
ietwJeeir  the  fecond  or  third  week  in  February,  :and 
the.mikJdie  :of  the  month  of  Mferch ;  thdy  have  then 
nothing  to  encounter  from  the  cold  feverity  of  the 
•winter  feafon,and  the  enfuing  ftiramer  to  balk, 
Vox*  IL  I  i  expand- 
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expand,  and  grow  in*  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
injudicious  to  breed  from  hounds  with  palpable 
imper  feQions :  weak  hounds,  babblers,  flutters, 
flo;w,  and  tandy-tongued  hounds,  fhould  always  be 
reje&ed.  An  old  dog  fhould  never  be  put  to  an 
old  bitch;  itor  fhould  either  dog  Or  bitch  be  in  an 
unhealthy  ftate,  kit  the  offspring  fhould  be  events 
ally  affeded. 

WHISKEY,-^the  name  of  a   moll   excellent 
runneT,  whofe  recent  performances  on  the  turf  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  prefent  celebrity  as  a  ftalliort 
of  much  promifed  reputation.     He  was  bred  by  hit 
Royal  Highhefs  the  Prince  of  Wales;  foaled  in 
1 780,  and  got  by  Sakrdtti  out  ofCtleJk,  (who  was 
got  by  Herod  $)  her  dam  (T&rtfa)  by  Matxhem* 
In  1 79a,  when  three  years  old,  in  the  July  Meet* 
ing  at  Newmarket,  he  won  a  fweepftakes  of  200 
guineas,  eight  fubfcribers;   and  50/*  at  Bedford. 
Firft  Oftober  Meeting,  a  poft  fweepftakes  of  1006 
guineas  eaeb,  three  fubfcribers*     The  next  day  i 
Ribfcription  df  feoo  guineas  each,  eleven  fiibfcri- 
bers.     Second  O&obe*  Meeting,  a  fubfcription  of 
T20  gainers  each,  fix  fubfcrfbera.  In  the  Houghton 
Meeting,  hfc  beat  Sir  l\  Standi  fli'g  Sir  John  acrofs 
the   flat,  ftakitig  450  to   iot>  guineas.     In   1795 
(then  Mr,  Dunf&dhs)  he  *on  the  Joefcey  Stakes  oF 
!ioo  guineas  tafth,  half  forfeit  twelve  fubfcribers. 
Th*  next  Meeting  he  teat  Raiherl  a  match  ovtr 
the  Beacon  fcrtr  aoO  guineas.     At  Winchefter  he 
'walked  over  the  CowTe  for  a  50// pkte  j  and  won 

a.ftfeepftakes 
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i  jtweepitakes  of  id  guineas  each,  fix  fubfcfibers* 
He  was  theft  withdrawn  from  the  tiirf,  and  an* 
hounccd  as  a  ftallion  at  five  guineas  a  mare*  a$d 
half  a  guinea  the  groom.  T#6  of  his  get  ftf^ted  m 
bnly  two  years,  arid  were  both  winners.  In  1799, 
Clariffk  appeared*  and  at  twd  years  o]W  won  i  50 
guineas*: and  120  guineas,  at  Brighton,  P&mtfo% 
three  years  old,  50/.  at  Brocket  Hall ;  200  guinea! 
at  Epfom;  and  50/.  at  Ipfwkh.  In  1806,  two 
others  appeared,  each  two  years  old,  both  winners 
at  Newmarket.  In  i8oi,  Elmnor  darted,,  aact 
won  z$6  guineas,  700  guineas;  and  200  guineas* 
at  Newmarket;  arid  ithfe  Derby  and  Oaks  Stake** 
both  at  Epfam,  amounting  td  1475  guineas  JW«a 
Koa  the  July  Stakes*  40  guineas,  and  450  guineas* 
st  Neirliiafrkfct ;  aijd  Whijktrmdos  won  three  prtzef 
at  Newmarket,  JBrigkton,  arid  Egham.  Iti  180^ 
Whirligig  won  feven  prizes;  Julia,  fix;  .Eleanor ^ 
three;  Gz#j  two;  arid  Orlando  y  ido  guineas,  at 
Newmarket,  Undfcr  the  increafing  .merits  of  which 
progeny*  his  price  us  a  ftaUi&ft  i$  advanced  to 
donhk  the  original  fam;  ftandiog  aa&ouoced  tt* 
covet far  io  guineas,  a.  mare  the  prefent  ,feafonj 
ifio^.  at  iJreat  Btarton,  near  Btiry  fit.  Edmund's* 

:  WHiT£-FOOT£El  HORS£~is  always  eon* 
fidered  an  .indication  of  future  weaknefs  in  the  feet; 
fuch  Jicn&Sj  in  genera^  having  hoofs  which  become 
foon  brittle  and  battered;  or  an  outer  fole  fo  thin 
at  the  bottom,  that  it  compulfively  .  Cuban  ts  to  the 
propuiifive  force  of  tiae  .membranous  inafs  within, 

I  i  a 
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and  foon  forms  a  preternatural  prominence  upon 
the  furface,  rendering  the  foot  not  only  weak,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fhoe,  without  preffing  upon 
the  part  requiring  to  be  protefted. 

*  WHITE  HOUND.— A  hound  perfeaiy  white 
is  hardly  ever  bred  up  for  the  chafed  not  more,  on 
account  of  their  being  confidered  weaker  in  con- 
ftitution  than  hounds  of  a  variegated  defcriptionj 
than  their  contributing  lefs  to  the  uniformity  of  the 
pack.  The  hounds  in  the  higheft:  eftimation  to 
conftitute  beauty,  rare  brown,  liver-coloured/  or 
yellow  pied;  either  of  thofe  having:  a  proportional 
participation  with  the  white,  and  of  thefethe  moft 
are  now  bred.  There  are,  however,  fonie  inftarnces* 
where  hounds  entirely  of  a  black,  or,  fandy  :tan,  are 
admitted,  and  prove  the  crack  or  leading  hound  o£ 
the  pack.  •  :  .'•.','       ... 

WIDGEON — is  a  fpecies  of  wild  fowl,  inferior 
in  fize  to  the  wild  duck,-  but  confiderably  larger 
than  the  teal.  They  afford  little  or  no  fporfcto  -th* 
gunner,  being  but  rarely  found,  except :  in  the 
utmoft  feverity  of  the  winter;  and  then  only  in  cer- 
tain particular  fens  and  marfhes  in  fome  few  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thofe  with  which  the 
markets  of  the  Metropolis  are  fupplied,  are  caugfit 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wild-ducks.     See  Decoy.    : 

i 

WILD  BOAR. — This  animal  was  formerly  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation, 

n      that 
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that  thofe  convifted  of  killing  or  maiming  them  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were  puniflied 
with. the  lofs  of  their  eyes.     Charles  the  Firft  pro- 
cured wild  boars  from  the  continent,   and  had  them 
turned  down  in  the  New  Foreft  to  promote  the 
breed;    but   they   were  entirely   deftroyed  in  the 
civil  wars  that  enfued.     Hunting  the  wild  boar  is 
confidered  a  magnanimous  fport  with  the  grandees 
of  thofe  countries  in  which  they  abound;  but  it 
partakes  in  no  degree  of  comparifon  with  the  ex- 
hilarating fport,   and  enlivening  fcenes,  difplayed 
in  the  different  kinds  of  chafe  in  our  own  country. 
Wild  boars  are  fought  after,  and  tried  for,  in  the 
largeft  and  thickeft  woods  and  coverts,  (having  an- 
gular and  crofs  rides  cut  through   them  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  chafe,)  in  the  fame  way  by  which 
ftags   are  roufed,   or    foxes   unkenneled,    in   this 
country.     The  dogs  ufed  for  the  fport,  are  flow 
and  heavy,  much  more  like  a  crofs  between  a  maftifF 
and  a  wire-haired  lurcher,  than  any  fpecies  of  the 
hound  kind.     When  the  boar  is  once  roufed,  more 
by  the  inceflant  noife  and  clamour  of  the  multitude 
than  any  peculiar  property  of  the  dogs,  he  goes . 
moderately  off,  not  much  alarmed  at,  or  feemingly 
afraid  of,  the  exultations  of  his  purfuers.    During 
the  chafe  (if  it  is  worthy  to.be  termed  fo)  he  fre-    * 
quently  turns  round  to  face  the  dogs,  and  offers  to 
attack  them;   again  proceeds;    again  turns;   and 
they  for  a  while  keep  each  other  at  bay :  the  fame 
ceremony  is  renewed,  till  at  length  the  boar  be-' 
comes  completely  tired,  refufing  to  go  any  farther. 
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The  ferious  conflift  then  begins  in  earneft.  Hi* 
defence  being  ftrong,  and  wonderfully  powerful, 
before,  the  dogs  (particularly  the  young  ones)  en* 
deavour  to  attack  him  behind,  in  which  attempt 
fome  lives  are  frequently  Joft;  but  during  the  ftrug- 
gle,  the  hunters  get  up,  and  pqt  a  period  to  bi$ 
exiftence  with  their  fpears, 

WILD  DUCK,^r*S«  Decoy. 

WILD  GOOSE  CHASE,— is  neither  more  pf_ 
lefs  than  a  metaphorical  allufion  to  the  uncertainty 
of  its  termination.  This  originated  in  a  kind  of 
chafe  (more  properly  match}  formerly  decided  in 
the  following  way.  Two  borfes  haying  ftarted  at 
the  place  appointed,  continued  to  rate  by  the  fide 
of  each  other,  tilt  one  having  obtained  the  lead, 
was  entitled  to  proceed  in  whatever  dire&ion  the. 
rider  pleafed,  (either  by  fhortening  or  prolonging 
the  diftance  to  the  winning  fpot  previoufly  agreed 
on,)  according  to  the  qualifications  of  his  horfe. 
This  kind  of  chafe  fo  frequently  terminated  in  tired 
or  fpoiled  horfes,  without  a  decifion,  that  it  waa 
long  fince  changed  to  a  train  feent,  (that  *«>  a  drag: 
acrofs  the  country ;)  better  known  by  the  dertomU 
nation  of  ajleeple  chafe.  •  '• 

WIND  BRQKEtf.— Thediforder  or  malady  fa 
called,  is  (with  the  moft  experienced)  discovered 
by  a  quick  and  irregular  heaving  of  the  flanks,  ac-% 
cpmpanied  by  a  great  and  palpable  difficulty  of  re- 

fpiration 
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fpiration  after  briik  exertion.     The  ufual  mode  of 
examination  with  dealers,  i&  to  try  the  perfe&  or 
imperfeft  ftate  of  the  wind,  by  a  cough  compul- 
fively  excited :  this  is  effe&ed  by  forcibly  preffing 
the  gullet,  juft  below  the  under  jaw,  at  the  junction 
of  the  head  with  the  neck ;  from  which  preffure, 
if  a  ftrong,  clear,  healthy  cough  immediately  pro- 
ceeds, the  wind  may  be  confidered  found,  and  na- 
turally good;  hut* on  the  contrary,  fliould it  prove 
a  wheezing  bulky  attempt  tp  cough,  terminating 
with  a  kind  of  diftant  moan,  or  groan,  the  horfe  is 
afthmatic,  and  unfound,  if  not  completely  broken- 
winded  ;    in  which  ftate  moft  horfes  may  be  difco.- 
vered,  from  the  noifc  they  make  in  their  difficulty 
of  refpiration  during  either  a  fh^rp  trot  or  mode- 
rate canter;   from  which  they  have  acquired  the 
common  appellation  of  roarers,  which  is  understood 
to  imply  a  certainty  of  Broke**  Wind;  which  fee. 

WINDGALLSr**rare  foft  and  flatulent  or  flucr 
tuating  tumours,  feated  on  one  or  both  fides  the 
back  finew$,  above  the  fetlock-joint/of  a  horfe,  and 
principally  upoja  the  forelegs;  but  with  horfes  who 
have  been  immoderately  worked,  they  frequently 
appear  upon  the  hind-legs  ajfo.  They  generally 
make  their  appearance  upon  fi*bje&$  who  havg 
been  brought  into  labour  too  young,  and  before  th$ 
veflel si  have  acquired  a  proper  ftrengjh  and  ejafti- 
ciiy.  .  Permitted  to  continue  long,  without  coui*- 
tera&ion,  they  foon  poffefs  3  rigid  inflexibility, 
which  is  never  .to  be  fubducd.     Whenever  tl#y  ane 
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firft  perceived,  early  means  Ihould  be  adopted,  to 
prevent  a  farther  protrufion  of  the  integument. 
Plentiful  impregnations  of  the  beft  white  wine  vine*- 
gar,  followed  by  powerful  repellents  of  cam- 
phorated fpirits,  incorporated  with  a  fixth  part  of 
faturnine  extraft;  or  a  ftrong  folution  of  alum  in 
water,  affifted  by  ft  moderate  woollen  bandage; 
will  fometimes  obliterate  them  entirely,  provided 
they  are  attacked  in  their  infancy,  and'  the  mode 
thus  adopted  patiently  perfevered  in, 

WITHERS.— The  part  of  a  horfe  fo  called,  is 
ihe  fuperior  point  of  the  fhoulders,  fituate  above 
the  blades,  precifely  at  the  termination  of  the  mane, 
from  whence  the  back  begins.     Upon  the  good  or 
ill  formation  of  the  withers,  the  fymmetry,  ftrength 
arid  value  of  the  horfe  materially  depend.     If  the 
fubje£l  is  well  made  in  the  withers,  with  a  gradually 
advancing  forehand,  "long  and  proportionally  ereft, 
it  produces  a  commanding  majeftic  dignity  in  the 
fore  quarters,  generally  accompanied   with  a  cor- 
refponding  uniformity    behind.     A   horfe  of  this 
description  is  almoft  invariably  fure-footed,  and  an 
admirable  goer  in  all  his  paces  :  on  the. contrary,  if 
he  is  defe&ive  in  this  particular  point,  he  is  lower 
before  than  behind,  and  is  proportionally  reduced  in 
eftimation  and  intrinfic  worth.     A  horfe  low  in  the 
•withers,  is  moftly  Ihort  in  the  forehand  alfo  ;  forci- 
ble indications  of  a  deficiency  in  fpeedy  a&ion,  an 
habitual  tendency  to  the  pcrfe£iion  of  Jlumbling,  and 
the  equally  mortifying  memento  of  not  being  able 
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to  carry  a  faddle  in  its  proper  place,  without  the 
pleafing  appendage  called  a  crupper. 

The  withers  are  conftantly  liable  to  injury,  from 
faddles  being  wide  in  the  tree,  or  coming  too  far 
♦forward,  which  letting  the  internal  part  of  the  pum- 
mel come  into  contact  with  the  proje&ing  point  of 
.the  withers,  mifchief  (from  the  pinching,   preflure, 
.or   friftion)  frequently  enfues,  terminating  in  in- 
flammation,   laceration,    tumefa&ion,    maturation, 
.and  fometimes  fiftula,  which  fee.    Injuries  fuftain^d 
in  this  part  by  either  of  the  means  before. mentioned, 
fliould  never  remain  unattended  to  :  a  repetition 
•of  the  caufe,  from  negleQ:  or  inattention,  is  likely 
to  render  that  ferious  and  fevere,  which  might,  by  a 
contrary  conduct,,  have  proved  only  a  flight  .and 
temporary  inconvenience.     When  fuch  .a  circum- 
fiance  has  unluckily  taken  place,  and  is  attended  to 
without  delay,  cool  repellents,  and  .mild  aftringents, 
.will  generally  efFeft  an  early  obliteration;  but  it 
fliould  be  retained  in  memory,  that  the  part  once 
.bruifed  acquires  an  additional  degree  of  tendernefs 
and  irritability,  which  will  render  the  .cure  more 
tedious  and  difficult,  fliould  the  bruife  be  incon- 
fiderately  or  inattentively  repeated. 

WITHER-WRUNG.— A   horfe  is  faid  to  be 
•wither-wrung,  when  he.fuftained  the  origin  of  the 
injuries  defcribed  under  the  laft  head. 

WOLF. 
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WOLF. — The  wolf,  although  not  now  to  be 
found  among  us,  was  once  a  very  deftru&ive  na- 
tive of  this  country,  and  the  whole  were  ultimately 
deftroyed  by  mandate  from  the  Crown*    Naturalifts 
univerfally  agree  in  an  opinion,  that  the  wolf  and 
dog  were  originally  of  the  fame  clafs ;  and  argue, 
from  its  external  form,  that  it  is  in  every  refpefit 
what  the  dog  was   in  its  natural  ftate  of  freedom. 
Although  completely  annihilated  in  this  country, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  every 
other,  from  whence  they  are  fpeculatively  imported, 
and  may  be  feen  in  the  menageries  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  eftabiiihed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
public  exhibition.  In  refpeft  to  the  degree  of  fimi- 
litude  between  the  two,  impartial  infpe&ion  xnuft 
admit  the   perceptible   (hades   of  difference:    the 
fliape  of  the  head  differs  materially;  and  the  eyes 
being  more  obliquely  feated,  affords  an  afpeft  of 
the  moft  fa vage  ferocity.     The  ears  of  the  wolf  are 
fharpaixl  ere&;  the  tail  long,  bufhy,  and  bending 
inwards  from  its  hind  legs;  its  body  is  of  ftronger 
formation  than  the  body  of  any  fpecies  of  dog ;  its 
jaws  and  teeth  evidently  larger,  and  more  power- 
ful ;  and  its  hair  both  coarfer  and  thicker.     The 
internal  ftru&ure  of  the  dog  and  wolf  is  pracifely 
the  fame  in  every  particular;  the  latter  copulate  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  their  fudden  feparatioh  pre- 
vented by  the  fame  means.     The  time  of  geftatioq 
alio  varies  but  little,  if  any;  and,  from  the  various 
experiments   recited   by    the    late   celebrated   Dr. 
Hunter,  there  is  left  no  foom  to  doubt,  that  the 
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yolf  and  dcjg  will  copulate,  and  produce  an  inter* 
jpnediate  fpecies,  capable  of  fubfequent  propagation* 

In  all  ages,  the  wolf  hds  been  confidered  the  moll 
favage  enemy  of  mankind;  and  at  moft  times,  and 
in  all  countries,  rewards  have  been  offered  for  its 
#  deftru&ion."  When  preffed  with  hunger,  from  re- 
peated difappointments,  the  wolf  becomes  doubly 
courageous  from  neceffity;  braves  every  danger, 
and  will  attack  the  very  animals  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  human  fpecies.  The  horfe  alone  feems 
to  poffefs  the  power  of  fuperiority;  all  inferior  ani- 
mals have  no  alternative  to  unconditional  fubmif- 
fion,  and  inevitable  deft ruftion.  Even  man  himfeif 
has  frequently  fallen  a  viftim  to  its  rapacity ;  and  it 
js  faid,  upon  the  beft  authorities,  that  when  once 
jtbey  have  feafted  upon  human  blood,  they  become 
the  more  inceffantly  rapacious  in  the  piirfuit  of  it. 
The  wolf,  from  his  mufcular  ftrength,  is  enabled  to 
icarry  off  a  fheep  in  his  mouth,  and  even  run  with 
It  in  that  manner:  his  bite  is  dreadfully  feverc, 
and  the  keener,  the  lefs  it  meets  with  oppofition; 
but  when  powerfully  refilled,  he  is  exceedingly 
cautious  and  cireumfpeft,  never  fighting  when 
nearly  upon  an  equality,  but  under  the  moft  abso- 
lute neceffity.  The  wolf  is  hardier,  and  more  ro- 
buft,  than  the  dog,  but  lefs  alive  to  the  powers  of 
ijuelle&ual  discrimination:  he  is  almoft  inceffantly 
prowling  in  fearch  of  prey,  and  is  himfeif,  of  all 
animals,  the  moft  difficult  to  conquer  in  the  chafe. 
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Every  poflible  means  were  adopted,  ijiany  cenr- 
turies  fince,  to  rid  this  country  of  fo  rapacious  a 
defpoiler.  King  Edgar  attempted  to  effeQ:  it  in 
England,  by  remitting  the  punifhment  of  certain 
crimes  on  producing  a  certain  number  of  wolves' 
tongues :  and  in  Wales,  the  tax  of  gold  and  filver 
wNas  commuted  for  an  annual  tribute  of  their  heads.  ft 
Some  centuries  after  which,  they  had  increafed  to 
,fuch  a  deftru&ive  infinity,  as  to  become  again  an 
objeft  of  royal  attention,  and  great  rewards  were 
once  more  held  forth  for  their  deftru&ion.  Edward 
the  First  iffued  his  royal  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet, 
to  fuperintend  and  affift  in  the  deftru&ion  of  them 
in  the  feveral  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Worcefter* 
Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  In  other  counties, 
certain  per fons  held  their  lands  upon  condition  of 
hunting,  taking,  and  deftroying,  a  number  of 
wolves  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
land  fo  held.  They  were  fo  numerous  in  Scotland 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  they 
completely  overrun  the '.  country,  to  the  inceffant 
deftru&ion  of  the  flocks,  and  the  immenfe  lofles  of 
the  community;  nor  were  they,  with  every  indefa- 
tigable exertion  of  the  natives,  extirpated  till  the 
year  1680,  when  the  lafjt  wolf  is  recorded  to. have 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  then  famous  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron.  Ireland  in  thofe  times  fufFered  by  their 
immenfe  numbers  in  an  equal  degree  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  for  a  much  longer  dura- 
tion, as  they  were  not  perfectly  annihilated  in  that 
country  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  century. 

WOLVES* 
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WOLVES'TEETH.— Thofe  fo  called,  are  the* 
natural' teeth  of  the  hbrfe,  enlarged  by  a  preterna- 
tural growth,  fo  as  to  lacerate  the  Jleihy  internal 
part  of  the  cheek  by  the  prominence*  of  their  ragged: 
edges,  or^by  the  upper  grinders  overhanging  the 
lower;  they  catch  the  wrhikted  parts  (called  flaps) 
between  them  in  the  aft  of  maftication,  oecafioriing 
fo  much  pain,  that  fomehoffes  are  confiderably  re- 
duced in  flefh  by  a  compulfive  abftinence,  eating 
no  more  than  merely  fufficreht  tp  keep  the  frame  in 
a  ftate  of  fubfiftence.  .With  horfes  labouring  under 
fuch  infirmity  or  imperfeftion,  there  is  no  relief  to 
be  obtained,  But  from  a  proper  file,'and'the  hand  of 
a  fteady  operator. 

WOODCOCK— This  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  with 
a  limply  variegated  plumage,  having  x>  long  bill,: 
peculiarly  appropriated  to;  the  purpofes  crfinfertioa 
arid  fufti on,  from  which  its.  fubfiftence  is  princi- 
pally derived:  it.  is  rather  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
partridge,  varying  in  weight,  according  to  the  con- 
ditioh  it  may  be  in,  and  the  feafon  in  which  it  is 
killedy  being  rarely  lefs  than  eight,  or  more  than 
eleven  ounces  in  the  fcale.  .They  arrive  in  this 
country  fome5  time  in  the  month  x>f  O&ober;  but 
whether  early'or  late,  depends  entirely  upon  the  pre-, 
valence  of  the  winds  by  which  they  arc  brought 
over.  The  eaft  and  nor  th-eafterly  winds  (particu- 
larly when  accompanied  by  fogs)  are  the  molt  fa* 
vourablefor  their  arrival :  reaching  our  fliores  fa- 
tigued with: flight,  they  drop  under  any  tree^Jhrub* 
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or  bufit,  bearing  the  appearance  of  covert :  after 
reft  and  refirefhmertt,  they  in  longer  flights  difperfe 
therafelves  in  the  different  woods,  copfes,  (haws; 
and  hedgerows,  in  various  parts  of  the  tountryv 
iele&tng  chiefly  fucfa  parts  as  feem  beft  calculated 
for  the  Angularity  of  their  accommodation*  They 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  remaining  long  if* 
one  place,  or  even  in  the  fame  neighbourhood;  on 
the  contrary,  they  never  continue  more  than  ten  of 
twelve  days  in  any  (particular  fpot,  though  favoura- 
bly adapted  to  their  reception*  . 

.  The  woodcock  is  a  very  chimfy  waddling  walker* 
as  is  the  cafe  with  every  kind  of  fowl  having  fliorfc 
legs  and  long  wings :  when  flufhed,  he  rifes  heavily 
from  the  ground,  and  makes  a  confiderable  noife 
before  he  can  gather  wind  fufficient  for  flight..  IE 
found  in  a  ruJhy  fpot,  a  ditch,  or  a  hedge-row* 
from  whence  he  is  obliged  to  prefent  an  <optn  mark* 
be  frequently  flowly.&ims  over  the.  ground;  and  is 
very  eafily  (hot;  as,  indeed,  is. the  cafe  elfe where* 
provided  any  obftru&ion  does  not  axife  from  inter- 
vening hranehes  of  trees,  and  boughs  of  yttder* . 
wood,  which,  in  cock  and  covert  {booting,  muft 
always  be  expe&ecL  After  a  plentiful^arfivai,  they 
afford  excellent  fpoit,  and  may  be  found  as  well 
with  pointers  as  with  fpaniels,  (the  pointers  being 
htinted  in  the  covert  with  bcdls-;)  but  oook  Jhoating 
with  fpaniels  is  aliaoft  univerfally  preferred*  as  k  is 
more  enlivening  aad  exhilarating  to'h&ir  the  fpjK 
ntek  occafionally  in  >  qwfo  rather  $ha*i  purine  fo 
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{dealing  a  (bene  with  the  foleihnity  of  a  general 
filence. 

WOODPECKER-— was  a  horfe  whofe  blood 
and  performances  rendered  him,  as  a  racer,  and 
ftallion,  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  celebrity.  He 
was  bred  by  Sir  C.  Davers;  foaled  in  1773;  8ot 
by:  Herod,  dam  (Mifs  Ram/den)  by  Old  Ca<k% 
grand-dam  by  Lord  Lonfdale's  Bay  Arabian.  His 
winnings  are  now  become  too  remote  to  give  in  the 
detail.  As  a  ftallion,  his  progeny  are  infinite^ 
fcmongft  the  principal  of  which  the  following  have 
been  the  moft  confpicuous*  In  1789,  Bullfinch 
won  300  guineas,  100  guineas,  20  guineas,  100 
guineas,  100  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  New- 
market. -Chanticleer,  650  guineas,  500  guineas, 
and  400  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Cvrtiwrant,  135 
guineas,  62  guineas,  40  guineas,  200  guineas,.  30a 
guineas,  6a|-  guineas,  §oa  guineas,  and  75  gui- 
Ipeas,  at  Newmarket.  Hawk%  100  guineas,  150 
guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Seagull^ 
35  guineas,  and  800  guineas,  200  guineas,  100 
guineas,  62  guineas,  250  guineas,  eoo  guineas^  20 
guineas,  200  guineas,  400  guineas,'  160  guineas, 
and  300.  guineas,  a*  Newmarket.  Swallow,  too 
guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Wovd* 
lark,  50/.  at  Stockbridge,  and  the  King's  .Hundred 
Guineas,  at  Winchefter,  and  Salifbury. 

»   In.  1790,    twenty-feven  of  his  get  ftarted,  and 
were  the    winners    of  J evenly -tight,  fubferiptiom* 
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fweepftakes,    matches,   and  plates.     Bat  won  icxi 
guineas,  50  guineas,  100  guineas,  100  guineas,  and 
100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.    A  bay  filly  out  of  Ca- 
milla,   200  guineas,   143  guineas,  and  200  guineas, 
at   the  fame.     Buzzard,   100  guineas,    50  guineas, 
£od  guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at  Newmarket.-  CAtfn- 
ticleer,  300  guineas,  200  guineas,  100  guineas,  and 
152  guineas,  at  Newmarket.     Cormorant,   50/.  100 
guineas,   200  guineas,    400  guineas,  200  guineas, 
and  60  guineas,  at  Newmarket.    Dragon,  200  guii 
neas,  200  guineas,  200  guineas,  450  guineas,  106 
guineas,  88  guineas,  45  guineas,  200  guineas,  and 
200  guineas,  at   the  fame.      Griffin,  300   guineas, 
120   guineas,    and    125  guineas,    at   Newmarket. 
Ifabel,  50/.  100  guineas,  300  guineas,  and  150  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket.     Mrs.  Candour,  50  guineas, 
50  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  the 
fame.     Pecker,  100  guineas,  100  guineas*  100  gui- 
neas, 100  guineas,  200  guineas,  100  guineas,  and 
too  guineas,  at  Newmarket.    Seagull,  200  guineas, 
500  guineas,  and  the  Grofvenor  Stakes,   at  New- 
market; the  Oatlands  Stakes,  of  100  guineas  each, 
nineteen   fubfcribers,    and  500  guineas,  at  Afcot 
Heath;  60  guineas,  250  guineas,  200  guineas,  ahd: 
300  guineas,   at  Newmarket ;    and  Tofn  Tit,  50/.' 
at  Stamford,    97/.  5s.  od.  at  Nottingham',  and  56/. 
ait  Derby. 

In  1791,  twenty-two  of  his  produce  ftarted,  and 

were  winners  of  fifty-eight  prizes.     Buzzard   won 

250  guineas,    200  guineas,,    120  guineas,  and  300 

v  guineas, 
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guineas,  at  Newmarket,  aod  two  fiftifcft.at  Chefter- 
field.    Chanticleer^  .150  guinea*,  j$op  guineas,  the 
Grofvenor  S takes j  109  guineas,  ,a^4 j*Q&  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  Cormorant,  1 00  guineas,  loogumeas^ 
300  guinea  ioogt»n£a6,  aod  8$  guiae^g,  at>  New- 
markpti     Dancing  tyaftor}  300  guineas,  100  gui« 
ae^s,  and  13P  ;  guineas,  at  Newmarket.    Dragon* 
the1  Claret  and  Fprt<?fcj4&  Stakes*  the  Jpckey  Club* 
Plate,   the  140  guineas, < j{jpl* 'tQQQi guineas,   the 
^Prince's-  Pla$e,    and   70  guineas,  a*  Newmarket; 
Hawk3  1 00  guineas^  i,€jq  guinea^  iqOk  guineas,  and 
150  guineas,  at  StQcfcbridgei     IJqixl^  the  Queen's 
100  guineas  at  Chelmsford*  and  the  KingV  Plate 
at  Lincoln.     Pecker %    200  guinea,    too  guineas^ 
and  the  Give  and  Take  Plate,  at  Newmarket.    Sta- 
gull,  600  guinea?  at  jNewpaarketj  and  Tree  Qr&*« 
fer,  2Gd  guineas,,  5Q  guineas,  6o.guinfa«,  and  -got. 
all  at  Newmarket,.  In  1792,    Bujlurfa  \fco»  aoo^ 
guineas,  100  guineas,  ;j,oo  guineas,  50/.  and  i&q, 
guineas,    at  Newmarket,     and  %oo  guineas*    37^ 
guineas,  200  guineas,:  100  guineas,  and  50 guinea^ 
at  the  fame.     Chanticleer^  1 00  guineas*  500  gui- 
neas, .500  guineas,  ;&oo<  gujmgas, ; and:  490.  guineas^ 
at  Newmarket.     Dragon^    275  'gupKHft:  thp  Whip 
(with  400  guineas,)  and  300  guineas,  at  Newmar- 
ket,    Hawk>  x  00  guineas  at  Newmarket}    and  the 
Bowl  at  Salisbury,     qftrich,    80  guipe^s  at  New- 
market,   5<j/.  at  Brighton,, -and  the  King's  Plate  at 
Canterbury*     Rover* ,  50  guineas,  and  90  guineas* 
at  IJxeter  ;   and  50/4  at  Dorchefter.    Tree  Crfefiep* 
lop  guineas*   the  feeond.clafs  and  main  of  the  Rl- 
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\y  Slakes,  and  aoo  guineas,  at  Newmarket;  and  thi 
Prince's  Stakes  of  50  guineas  *ach,  half  forfeit,  fe~ 
tenteen  fubfcriber*,  at  Brighton* 
1 

-  In  1793$  Buzzard  voir  the  Craven  Stakes,  £00 
guineas,    aoo  guineas,    60  guineas,    100  guineas; 
and  60  guineas,  at  Newmarket  ;  and  a  two  year  old 
bay  filly  of  Lord  Grofvenor's,  the  July  Filly  Stakes 
at  Newmarket,  and  the  Orleans  Stakes  at  Brighton* 
In  1794.    Bui&ard   wort  the  Craven  Stakes,   56 
guineas,  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  200  guineas*  50?. 
and  10b  guineas,  at  Newmarket.    Jack  of  New* 
bury,  got.  at  Bath,  40  guineas  at  Tewkfbury,  and 
€0  guineas  at  Abingdon.    Paroquet,   300  guineas 
at-Newfharket ;  and  Seagull,  50  guineas,  100  gui- 
neas,   and  105  guineas,   at  the  fame.    In   1795, 
Alropa   (at  two  years  old)   won  400  guineas  at 
Newmarket.    Colibri,  (two  years  old,)  50  guineas, 
and  75  guineas,  at  Brighton ;  200  guineas,  100  gui- 
neas,   100  guineas,    80  guineas,  and  100  guineas, 
at  Newmarket.    Ida,  100  guineas  at  Afcot  Heath, 
50/.  and  50  guineas  at  Brighton,  and  50/.  at  Lewes. 
Shoveller,  150  guineas  at  Afcot;  and  Peeler,  500 
guineas  at  Newmarket.    In  1796,  nine  of  his  get 
ftarted,    and  received  nineteen  prizes.     In  1797, 
fix  were  the  winners  of  ten.     In  17^8,  three  only 
ftarted,  and  were  winners  of  five.     In  1799,  Ti- 
valie,  three  years  old,  von  300  guineas,  20a  gui- 
neas, 100  guineas*  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket, 
and   100  guineas  at  Stamford;  and  Thrujh,  only 
two  years  old,   100  guineas,    50  guineas,    and  45 
3  guineas; 
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guineas,  at  Newmarket.  In  1800,  fphmtra  won 
the  Oaks  Stakes,  of  50  guineas  each,  (twepty-four 
fubfcrijws,)  at  Epfom,  and  fip/.  at  Newmagket, 
Sopfiia,  100  guineas  at  Brighton.  Thrvjhy  aoo 
guineas,  and  go  guineas,  at  Nepmarkeu  Vivaldc, 
fLOOgwneas,  and  45  guinea*,  at  Newmarket;  59/. 
at  Epfpm;  and  50/.  at  Reading.  In  i$oi,  Craagf 
#<***/*  won  100  guineas  at  Lewes.  Cocoa-Tree$ 
the  Brocket  Stakes  of  sop  guineas  at  Bracket  Hall; 
100  guineas,.  75  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  NewT 
market ;  and  Anna  Maria*  60  guineas  at  Epfom, 
In  a>$o?,  My  fiery  won  60  guineas,  and  50/.  at 
Coodwood,  and  50  guineas  at  £pfom ;  Paulo  mn^ 
ning  a  50/.  plate  at  Northampton.  So  that,  upop 
ia  reviey  of  Woodpecker's  progeny,  lie  has  proved 
fcifyfelf  ioferior  to  but  vary  few  of  his  predeceflors^ 

WORMS— are  known  to  be  of  different  kinds  ; 
and  when  any  erne  particular  fpecies  has  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  ftpqtacb,  or  any  part  of  the  intefttnaj 
canal,  in  a  hprfe*  they  not  only  occafion  extreme 
pain,  or  perpetual  difquietude,  bun  become  inv*> 
terete  opponents  to  health,  and  cofjkaat  enemies  tp 
fleflx  and  condition.  Some  bodes,  of  ftrong  cpn- 
ftitution,  will  bear  their  perfecting  pjnehingsibr  1 
great  length  of  time,  before  they  give  external  proof 
of  iotewial  depredation  ;  others,  from  left  patience 
or  greater  irritability,  are  very  early  in  their  indica- 
tions. Symptoms  of  worms  are  various,  and  not 
unfrequently  deceptive  :  thofe  rapft  relied  upqn  are 
a  largepefs  of  the  belly,  with  a  leannefs  of  the  flefh ; 
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an  unkind  and  hollow  ftaripg  of  the  coat,  a  ffa'ccir 
dhy  of  the  (kin,  a'drynefe  of  the  mouth,  a  fottidify 
of  the  breath,  ;an  occafional  looking  towards  the 
flank  on  either  fide,  or  damping  with  one  hind  foot 
or  the  other  when  in  pain;'  A  kind  pf  ftrawrcor 
loured' fulphureous  fcurfy  ftain  at  the  fphin&er  of 
tjie  anus,  is  considered  a  certain  and  invariable  fign  ; 
but  ocular  dempnftration  (which  very  frequently 
happens)  removes  the  matter  beyond  all  prefent 
doubt,  and  fubfequent  difappointment. 

The  forts  wfrjjb  which  horfes  are  jnoft  commonly 
jaffii&ed,  are  as  follow :  Botts^  a  Chqrt  circular 
worm,  with  aihdly  kirid  of  coat,  picked  at  one  end, 
jmd  nearly  round  at  the  other,  -not  unlike  the  fillcr 
•worm  in  its  dormant  ftate  :  thefe  adhere  clofely  to 
tfie  internal  poat  of  the  ftomach,  cajufing  the  moft 
expruciating  pains  as  they  ihcreafe  in  numbers,  and 
are  (bmetimes  fo  numerous  ariddeftruftive  as  to  og- 
pafion  the  lofs  of  life;  itiftances  of  which  Have  beeii 
proved  by  ah  examination  bf thevifcera  after  death; 
of  which  acafe  \s  defciibed  in  Pags  132  of  *  «f  A 
pompendiiim  of  Farriery,?  by  the  prefer^  Author, 
publiflied  in  i  7g6.  Thefe  take  thej*  feat  alfo  in 
the  reftum,  (the  large  inteftifte  peareft  tbeatuis,]) 
where  they  are  fcdft  adhering  t6  thfe  intprftkesas 
clofe  toieacli  6ther?  duringitfce  moments  of  evacua- 
tion, as  a  fwarjn  of  bees;  and  live  or  fix  may  be 
twitched  off  at  a  time  with  the  fingers- and  thumb, 
j  11ft  at  the  critical  con traQion  of  the  fphih&ef.  . 
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There  is  allb  a  large  dark  worm  comes  from  hor- 
des, having  a  black  head,  and  in  its  formation  pre- 
/rifely  the  fame  as  the  grub-wora,  fo  deftru&ive  to 
jthe  roots  of  ftrawberries  in  certain  dry  feafons  ;  but 
ifthat  thefe  are  of  a  cream  coloured  white,  and  the 
'former  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  which  tinge  may 
probably  be  derived  from' the  excrements  in  which 
jhfcy  have  been  ingulfed.     A  third  is  the  long  white 
Vorm^  from  fix  or  feven  to  fourteen  inches  long, 
equally  picked  at  both  ends,  but  larger  in  circum* 
ference  towards  one  end  than  the  other ;  thefe  are 
prolific  in  the  body  beyond  defcription,  and  when 
(completely  diflodged  by  medical  fpecifics,  are  eva- 
cuated in   putrified  maffes  exceeding  credibility. 
The  fourth  are  a  grfeenifh  fmall  worm,  with  a  per- 
petual vermicular  motion,  which,   by  its  continual 
;twifting  and  twirling  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  fo  ir- 
ritates the  animal,  that  he  fometimes  evacuates  fud- 
denly,  and  in  a  ftate  fo  lax,  that  thefe  worms  are 
frequently  expelled  with*  the  dung  in  great  numbers, 
and  feen  working  in  all  direQions  upon  its  furface, 
\exa6Uy  firtiilar  to  the  exertions   of  an  eel*  when 
fhrown  upon  the  grafe  from  its  native  element. 

Numerous  are  the  quackeries  and  noftrums  re- 
comnfended  by  the  tUliterdti^  from  old  books,  and 
unenlightened  pra6Ht£,  longxlince  buried  in  obli- 
vion ;  but  inore  particularly  fince  thedifcovery  of 
1  jhofegrand  fpecificfc,  mercury  and  antimony,  which 
?nky  be  comparatively  faid  tb  contain  an  equal 
{degree  "of  merit  *  toith  the  remaining    conjunctive 
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parts  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  After  all  the 
various  experiment^  ma^Cf  and  minute  obfervations 
jcolle&ed,  it  does  not  appear  that  jtuy  mode,  but 
mercurial  purgation,  will  be  productive  of  aftual  au^I 
infallible  extirpation.  Inftances  are  numerous, 
where  they  have  been  evacuated  in  large  quantities 
(and  in  many  cafes  completely  eradicated)  by  the 
advertifed  Antimonial  Alterative  Powders  of  thp 
Author ;  but  mercurials  are  certainly  entitled  tp 
priority,  upon  the  well-founded  plea  of  infallibity. 
Worms  are  as  common  with  dogs  as  with  horfes, 
and  may  as  certainly  be  cured  by  the  fame  propor- 
tional means. 

WORMING  of  DOGS,— when  yhelps,  or 
,  .puppies,  is  believed  by  fome  to  prevent  their  wan* 
ton  and  deftruftive  prqpenfity  in  play  when  young,; 
_aad  by  others,  to  render  unnecefiary  any  fear  of 
their  receiving  the  canine  infe&ion  of  madncjs  du- 
ring their  lives  :  the  latter,  however,  is  too  flender 
a  foundation  for  any  decifive  opinion  to  be  erefted 
upon.  The  operation  of  worming  is  limply  this ; 
underneath  the  tongue  is  a  frsenum  (or  bridle)  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  regulated ;  the 
.exterior  (kin  of  this  is  to  be  delicately  flit  fupesfici- 
»ally  with  a  lancet,  when  a  tendinous  fubftance,  called 
ike  worm,  will  be  perceived  :  the  point  of  a  (mall 
probe,  awl,  or  large  needle,  fhould  then  be  in§- 
nuated  beneath  its  center,  to  raife  it  up,  when,  wi<h 
very  little  force,  one  end  will  come  away;  this 
taken  hold  of,  with  a  linen  cloth,  or  handkerchief, 
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the  other  end  tfili  foon  come  away  under  gentle  ex- 
tta&ion.  Too  fudden  force,  or  violence,  muft  not 
be  ufed,  left  the  worm  fhbiild  be  broken,  and  a 
part  left  behind  in  the  attempt.  , 

WORMWOOD,— this  plant  is  of  two  forts, 
didinguilhed  by  'the  names  of  Roman  and  Common 
Wormwood ;  both  have  their  properties  of  utility  3 
but  the  former  is  efteemed  the  moft  efficacious  of 
the  two.     It  has  a  ftrotig  but  fragrant  fmell,  and  is 
Uitenfely  bitter  to  the  tafte:  it  powerfully  refills 
putrefa&ion,  and  is  highly  ufeful  in  antifeptic  and 
emollient  fomentations;  confeqtfently  well  worthy 
a  place  in  the  garden  of  every  rural  fportfman,   to 
be  ready  upon  unexpetted  emergencies.     Experi* 
iftents  have  been  made  with  this  article  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  given  to  horfes  in  balls,   for  the  cure  of 
-worms  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  re- 
putation for  any  fpecific  or  infallible  efFefl  in  their 
extirpation. 

WOUNDS— are  well  known  to  be  occafioned 
by  various  means;  and,  in  the  drifted  fignification^ 
imply  an  accidental  feparation  of  parts,  or  folution 
of  continuity,  by  fome  fharp  indrume^it,  fuddenly 
and  accidentally,  or  wilfully  introduced.  In  all 
recent  wounds  cafually  encountered,  and  in  .a 
bleeding  date,  (if  not  deeply  feated,)  little  more  is 
required,  or  can  indeed  be  effefted  by  the  moft  ex- 
pert' pra&itloner,  than  to  abforb  the  flux  of  blood, 
and  then  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  as  nearly 
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into  contaft  with  each  other  as  circuraftanees  will 
admit,  either  by  future  or  bandage,  where  the  feat, 
of  injury  will  admit  of  fuch  procefs;.  which  is  not 
Always  the  cafe;    wounds    fomethne*    happening 
where  the  edges  of  the  feparated  parts  cannot  be 
brought  into  any  degree  of  union,,  and  the  cure  can 
dnly  be  effe&ed  by  incarnation.     In  fome  circum- 
fiances,  wounds  are  fuftained  in  fuch  lingular  fitua- 
tions,  and  acrofs  fuch  large  mufcles,  that  the  infer- 
tion  of  Hitches,  to  fecure  the  edges,  would  prove  of 
no  effeft,  a$  the  whole  would  inevitably  rupture 
upon  every  exertion  of  the  horfe,  in  either  laying 
down  or  getting  up.    , 

Wounds  of  magnitude  vary  fo  much  in  appear- 
ance, as  influenced  by  the  healthy  or  morbid  ftate 
of  the  body,  the  proper  or  improper  mode  of  treat- 
ment, or  even  the  changes  in  the  weather,  that  no 
precife  and  invariable  plan  can  be  derived  from 
books,  or  inculcated  by  the  pen,  but  what  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  become  fubjeft  to  fuch  alterations  as  pru- 
dence may  prompt;  or  the  judicious  pra&itioner 
point  out.  In  all  wounds  of  the  fmaller  kind,  and 
where  neither  the  arteries  or  the  tendinous  parts 
are  affedted,  dreffings  of  mild  digeftive  or  other 
emollient  unguents,  upon  pledgets  of  lint,  with  a 
foft  bed  of  tow,  and  proper  covering  for  the 
whole,  will  promote,  a  fpeedy  incarnation,  when 
cicatrization  will  follow  of  courfe.  Wounds  of 
other  kinds  are  produqed  by  different  means,  and 
require  modes  of  treatment  in  a  degree  adapted  to* 
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tfieir  magnitude,  and  the  caufes  by  which  they  have 
been  occafioned.  See  Abscess,  Fistula,  and 
Strangles.  , 
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YARD-FALLEN— is  what  fome  hprfes  are 
conftitutionally*  fubjeft  to,  and  frequently  difplay 
it  in  a  (late  of  wearinefs,  or  bodily  laffitude,  de- 
noting  no  indifpofition*,  and  to  which  no  ill  apper- 
tains. If  the  yard  is  feen  to  drop,  and  continue  fo 
any  length  of  time,  in  a  date  of  flaccid  debility, 
(the  horfe  being  in  other  refpefts  healthy,  and  free 
from  pain,)  it  indicates  a  previous  injury,  fuf- 
tained  by  pinch,  preflure,  or  fome  other  means, 
upon  that  part  in. the  groins;  or  by  flip,  {train; 
ftroke,  or  bruife  upon  the  back,  by  which  the  in- 
ternal organs  are  feverely  aiffe&ed..  Frotri  whatever 
caufe  fuch  debility  may  have  been  derived,  the  re- 
ftorative  and  invigorating  fyftem  is  the  only  rational 
plan  to  be  adopted;  nurfing  in  all  fuch  cafes  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  paltry  and  unneceffary  profufion  of 
medicines:  the  latter  may  be  proper  fqr  an  interefted 
individual  to  recommend,  but  is  too  inconfiftent 
for  a  man  of  fenfe  to  adopt.  Good  mafhes,  pre- 
pared of  malt  and  bran,  equal  parts,  folutions  of 
gum  arabic  in  oatmeal  gruel  and  water,  fqr  common 
drink  thrice  a  day,  and  a  cardial  ball  night  and 
morning,  for  two  or  three  days  in  fucceflion,  are 
the  bed  and  fimpleft .  means  that  can  be  brought 
into  ufe  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 
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YARD  FOUL.-^rA  foolnefs  within  the  feeath 
is  what  happens  with  mofi  geldings ;  but  fotne  ge- 
nerate or  form  much  more  filth  than  others.  This  , 
cblleftion,  for  want  of  being  occafionally  relieved, 
and  cleaned  out,  fo  nearly  plugs  up  the  orifice, 
that  the  yard,  in  its  vapid  ftate,  has  not  the  power 
to  protrude  itfeflF  for  this  purpoife  of  evacuation, 
arid  tlhe  urine  falls  dribbling  from  the  ftieath;  a 
circutoftance  that  in  itfelf  points  oik  the  neceffity 
of  occafioftttl  ckanffings,  to  'prevent  To  unplcafant 
kn  abftruftica*. 
*  ' 

YfeDLOWS-*-is  adifoncterin  Horned  cattle,  de- 
noAiinaied  the  yellows ;  but  in  horfes,  as  well  as  m 
the  hutafcft  fpecies,  it  is  drftinguifhed  by  thfe  appel- 
lation of  Jaundice,  which  ice. . 

YEOMAN*PRlCK:ER~-tfs  a  part  of  the  royal 
retinue  annexed  to  his  Majefty -s  hunting  eftablifr- 
tnetit.  Of  thefe  thuce  are  six,  whofe  official  de- 
partment it  i»  to  be  fubordmate  to  the  huatfmair, 
and  execute  his  orders  in-  all  matters  ^relative  to  the 
stag  hound^  whether  at  their  exercife  and  airings* 
or  during  the  chafe;  full  and  explanatory  particu- 
lars of  which  will  be  found  under  the  feparate  and 
diftin6k  >heac&  of  -Kmc-s  Ha«iw>s,  and  Ssaxf 
Hunting 
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VETERINARY   SURGEON, 

AUTHOR  OE 

The  Gentleman's  Stable  Directory  r]  : 

(2    VOLS.) 

"  A  Com£erriium  of  Farriery ,"  and  .«  Multum  Mi  Pajrvo  ** 

REMOVED     FROM    EDGEWARE     ROAD,    TO 

.     SLOANE  SQUARE, 

'BEGS  to  make 'his  moft  grateful  Acknowledgements  to  thofe  liv* 
blemen  and^Gentlemen,  who  have  continued  to  honour  him  with  their 
Patronage  during  the  fourteen  years  he  has  been  energetically  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  promote  a  Reform  in  the  former  cruet  and  erroneous- 
Syftem  of  Farriery.     It  is  the  greateft  ambition  of  his  life  to  have 
feen  that  endeavour  fiiUy  accompUfhed.     Since  the  original  Publication 
of  his  "  Gentleman's  Stable  Directory,"  he  has  exultingly 
furveyed,  rfot  oply  the  Inftitution,  the  Ere&ion  and  the  Eftablifhment 
of  the  Veterinary  College,  but  the  almoft  incredible  increafe 
of  Veterinary    Surgeons   in   every   Town;    and    Veterinary 
Druggifis  in  every  Street  of  the  Metropolis.     Many  of  thefe,with  ar 
certain  degree  of  Profeffional  Fertility,  not  only  do  him  the  honour  tot 
imitate  his  long-eftablifhed  Horse  Medicines;  but  others,  with  4 
degree  of  Liberality  peculiar  to  themf elves  9  offer  to-  fupply  the  Public 
with  "  cheap  and  efficacious"  Horfc  Medicines,  for  even  half  what 
Mr.  Tapjin?s  genuine  Ingredients  can  be  obtained  at  the  6 rft  Com- 
mercial Houfes  in  the  City  of  London.     To  the  judicious  and  en- 
lightened this  Myflery  will  fufficiently  explain  itferf.     Mr.  Taplin,  foi' 
long  honoured  by  the- Countenance  and  Support  of  tbemoftdifringuiflaet 
and  optilcnrChSraclers,  never  indulged  a  momentary  Idea  of  difpenfjng 
Cheap  Medicines,  becaufe  Jiis  Principles  would  never  permit  him  to  put: 
ftts  Hand  dishonourably  into  the  Pockets  of  his  belt  Friends ;  nor  Would? 
bis  well-kn6wn  Attachment  to  the  Animal,  allow  him  to  prepare  * 
fingle  Article  upon -the  genuine  Property  and  expe&ed  probable  Effi- 
cacy of  which,  he  is  not  only  ready  at  all  times  to  pledge  his  Reputa- 
tion^ but  his  Exiftence.     The  honour  of  fupplying  near  fix  hundred 
Gentlemen,  (a  Lift  of  whom  may  be  feen,)  exclufive  of  his  different 
Agents,  preclude  the  neceflity  of  peflering  the  Public  with  perpetual 
Adverrifanent* ;  rendering  ira*  the  Oommencement  of  every  Seafon* 
wly  neceffary' to  communicate  refpeftful  Information,  that  Gentlemen 
refiding  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  ad'dreifing  their  Commands  to* 
Mr.  TAFLiN,?Sloane-Square,  London,    (hall  have  their   Medi- 
cines immediately  difpatched  by  whatever  Conveyance  they  may  pleafe 
to  appomtV 
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Lift  of  Medicines,  with  their  Prices. 


Mild  Purging  Balls  —  — 

Stronger  ditto  — 

Mild  Mercurial  Purging  Balls  — 

Stronger  ditto  —  — 

fcotfmal  Rhubarb  Purjrfng  Balls  ~s    ., 

Purging  Balls  for  Worms  — - 

Mild  Diuretic  Balls  for  Cracks,  Scratches,  Surfeit, 

Hide-bound,  or   fluctuating  Humours 
Stronger  ditto,  for  perceptible  .  Foulnefs,  Defecls 

of  the  Eyes,  Swelled  ^Legs,  and  Greafe 
Peftoral  Cordial  Balls  for  recent  Colds  or  Coughs, 
and  to  be  given  after  fevere  chafes  and  long  journies 
Peroral  Detergent  Balls,  for  Obftinate  Coughs,  or 

Afthmatic  and  Thick  Winded  Horfes 
Fever  Balls      —  «—  — 

Balls  for  Loofenefs  or  Scouring  — 

Ditto  fot  the  Strangury,  or  Suppreffion  of  Urine 
Ditto  for  the  Flatulent  Cholic,  or  Fret     — 
Ditto  for  the  Inflammatory  Cholic  or  Gripes 
Bliftering  Ointment  for  Lamenefs,  Spavins,  Splents, 

or  Curbs     —  —  — - 

Embrocation  for  Lamenefs  or  Strains         ~ 
Alterative  Powders,  for  Cracks,  Scratches,  Surfeit, 

Hide-bound,  Mange,  Greafe,  or  Worms 
Camphorated  Sperma-caeti  Liniment,  for  Cracks, 
Saturnine  Solvent,  for  Splents  — 

An    Eflicacious    Coilyrium   for    all   Defecls  and 
Defluxions  of  the  Eyes  — 
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Mercurial  Purging  Balls  for  Dogs 


4$.  &  6 


d. 

6  each. 

o 

o 

6 

6 

6 


9    o  per  doz. 


12 


12       Q 


O 

6  each* 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o  per  pot. 
6  per  bottUi 

O  per  doz. 
o  per  pot. 
o  per  bottle. 

6  per  pint. 
o  per  doz.- 


Mr.    Taplin    continues    to   give  Advice  upon  the 
.   defects  and  diseases  of  horses,  and  to  render 
]    Affiflance  in  all  Cafes  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, -within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis,  upon 
the  mofl  moderate  Terms. 
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